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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Up  in  the  Ilim.'ilayas !  Tliithcr  arc 
we  carried  by  the  books  now  before  us ; 
two  of  them  old  acquaintances,  the  other 
two  grapliic  narratives  recently  published. 
Seated  in  our  arm-chair,  turning  over  the 
leaves,  and  looking  at  the  engravings,  col¬ 
ored  and  uncolored,  which  profusely  illus¬ 
trate  the  narratives,  w’e  are  mentally  borne 
away  into  the  far  East,  to  the  vast  pano¬ 
rama  of  mountains  which  form  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  unexplored  heart  of 
Asia,  and  the  most  elevated  region  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  make  journeys  of 
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several  thousand  miles,  up  in  the  cloud.s, 
in  a  region  half-way  between  ejprth  and  sky, 
along  routes  ranging  from  eight  to  eight- 
'cen  hundred*  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea — sojourning  on  ujilands  higher  than 
the  suiumit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  crossing 
the  loftiest  mountain-passes  in  the  world. 
In  graphic  outline  there  passes  before  us 
the  singular  and  novel  aspect  of  the  re¬ 
gion —  with  its  praying-wheels  ceaselessly 
uttering,  as  it  were,  the  same  formula  of 
adoiation,  its  dagobas  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  to  Buddhist  saints,  its  long  walls 
composed  of  votive  slabs  covered  with  in- 
scription.s,  its  stolid  priests  and  simple 
people ;  we  behold  the  sublime  scenery, 
in  some  parts  bleak  and  barren,  in 
others  clothed  with  unbroken  forests  far 

*  Thousund  was  doiihtleaa  meant  instead  of  hun¬ 
dred.— Editor  or  Tux  Eclectic. 
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as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  visit  the  snowy 
•wastes  of  the  Upper  Himalayas,  with  its 
piercing  winds  and  almost  perennial  win¬ 
ter —  without  stirring  out  of  our  easy- 
chair,  and  within  a  comfortable  distance 
of  our  own  fireside.  This  is  the  happy 
privilege  of  modem  times,  when  men 
“  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,”  with  pen 
and  pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  the  fruit  of 
their  travels  in  diaries  and  sketch-books 
for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  their 
countrymen  at  home. 

The  spirit  of  travel  and  adventure,  the 
search  for  health,  and  the  pioneering  of 
commerce,  have  ail  l)een  combining  of  late 
years  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  as¬ 
pects  and  topography  of  the  broad  belt  of 
gigantic  mountains  and  deep  interesting 
valleys  which  forms  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  our  Indian  empire.  Parched  and 
“  used  up  ”  with  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
dusty  plains  of  Hindostan,  our  officers 
and  civilians,  whenever  they  get  a  few 
months’  leave  of  absence,  hurry  off  to  the 
snowy  region  of  the  Himalayas,  to  cool 
themselves  amidst  its  icy  "wastes,  to 
take  rest  amidst  the  evergreen  woods 
of  Simla  and,  Darjeeling,  to  luxuriate 
in  the  lovely  valley  of  Cashmere,  or  to 
penetrate  into  the  wilds  of  Ladak  and 
Thibet.  The  scientific  adventurer  turns 
his  steps  in  the  same  direction,  to  botan¬ 
ize,  geologize,  or  explore.  Not  content 
to  believe  that  the  Ganges  falls  straight 
down  from  heaven  u])on  the  head  of  Siva, 
wandering  amidst  his  tangled  locks  be¬ 
fore  it  descends  into  the  Indian  plains, 
government  surveyors  are  traversing  and 
mapping  the  mountain  region  with  trigo¬ 
nometrical  precision  ;  and  if  Keilas,  the 
paradise  of  Siva,  have  a  local  habitation, 
as  it  certainly  has  a  name,  the  “  Conij>ass 
Wallahs”  will  indubitably  find  it  out, 
and  make  a  plan  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  faithful  in  the  plains  below.  *  Com¬ 
merce,  too,  has  its  interests  even  in  that 
inhospitable  region.  A  new  road,  first 
projected  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  been 
constructed  from  Simla  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  to  facilitate 
the  growing  trade  by  that  direct  route  in¬ 
to  India;  and  one  of  the  objects  which 
Lord  Elgin  sought  to  accomplish  by  his 
oontemi»lated  interview  with  the  Rajah  of 
Cashmere  was  to^  induce,  if  not  compel, 
that  potentate  to  remove  the  existing  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  traffic  between  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia. 
Where  commerce  goes,  influence  follows; 
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and  political  considerations  are  not  absent 
in  this  effort  to  establish  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  population  of  a  region 
which  at  present  is  nmre  open  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Russia  than  to  ours. 

The  climate  is  driving  the  Anglo-In¬ 
dians  into  the  Himalayas.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  position  as  masters  of  India, 
we  must  have  sanataria  for  our  army  and 
government  officers  near  at  hand  ;  and  we 
must  increase  our  numerical  strength  by 
attracting  a  new’  influx  of  lirilish  settlers, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  open¬ 
ing  for  them  suitable  fields  of  industrial 
enterprise.  This  latter  object  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea-plant,  which  is  attracting  settlers 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  where 
large  plantations  begin  to  cover  the  moun¬ 
tain-slopes  in  some  parts;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  these  districts  become  cleared,  and 
cultivated,  and  rendered  attractive  to 
English  settlers,  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  will  increase — at  once  augmenting 
the  prosj>erity  of  our  Indian  empire,  and 
forming  a  reserve  population,  which  in  any 
future  crisis  will  be  capable  of  lending  a 
most  valuab’e  support  to  the  government, 
alike  in  arms  and  by  means  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  surrounding  population.  Of 
sanataria,  as  yet,  we  have  too  few ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  ceding  the 
Terai  to  the  Nepaulese  government,  we 
did  not  stipulate  in  return  for  the  cession 
of  some  one  of  the  many  spots  on  the  Ne- 
paulese  frontier  which  are  suitable  sites 
for  sanataria.  Simla,  in  the  center  of  the 
line  of  the  Himalayas,  and  Darjeelitig,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  range,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fdty  miles  due  north  of  Calctitta, 
are  the  only  localities  as  yet  established  as 
sanataria.  Cashmere,  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  third  loc:d- 
ity  frequented  by  Anglo-Indians  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  recreation,  although  it 
is  not  included  iti  the  Rritish  possessions. 
These  three  jioints  are  the  portals  through 
which  our  travelers  and  tourists  enter  the 
Himalayan  region.  As  the  territories  of 
Nepaul  extend  all  the  way  between  Dar¬ 
jeeling  and  Simla,  the  route  through  the 
mountains  between  these  two  points  is  not 
attemjited  by  English  tourists,  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  almost  tin- 
know  n;  but  westward  of  Simla  the  coun¬ 
try  is  open  to  our  passage,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  journeys  and  exploring  ex¬ 
peditions  have  frequently  been  made  by 
our  countrymen  from  Simla  north-west- 
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ward  througli  tlie  mountains  into  Ladak, 
and  back  by  Caslimere,  and  vice  verea; 
the  route,  speaking  roughly,  forming  a 
half-circle,  with  Simla  at  one  extremity 
ami  Cashmere  at  the  other.  It  is  the  re 
gion  lying  along  this  route  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  narratives  of  Cunningham, 
Torrens,  and  Knight.  Dr.  Hooker,  on  the 
other  hand,  started  from  Darjeeling,  and 
his  interesting  tours  extended  through  the 
portion  of  the  Himalayas  included  in  the 
native  State  of  Sikkim,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Darjeeling,  between  Nepaul  on 
the  east  and  Hhotan  on  the  west,  and 
through  which  ho  made  his  way  to  the 
frontier  of  Thibet. 

Along  the  base  of  the  casern  portion 
of  the  Himalayas  lies  the  malarious  jungle 
of  the  Terai,  forming  a  belt  thirty  miles 
in  brea<llh  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Oudh,  but  narrowing  as  it  extends  west¬ 
ward  till  it  disappears  as  the  longitude  of 
Simla  is  reached,  and  diminishing  to  a 
breadth  of  teti  miles  in  its  eastern  portion 
as  it  passes  to  the  south  of  Darjeeling. 
The  only  people  who  can  live  in  it  are' 
the  indigenous  Mechis — belonging  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  stock — whose  disagreeably 
sallow  complexion  seems  to  indicate  a 
sickly  constitution,  although  Dr.  Hooker 
attirms  that  they  are  more  robust  than 
Europeans  in  India.  But  to  all  other 
tribes,  whether  of  India  or  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  the  climate  of  the  Terai  is  death; 
and  it  was  in  ])assing  through  this  l>elt  of 
jungle,  on  her  return  from  Darjeeling  to 
Calcutta,  that  Lady  Canning  caught  the 
fever  which  so  suddenly  cut  her  otf  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  curious  to  Hnd  that  the 
inhospitable  zone  which  thus  fringes  the 
southern  base  ofthe  Himalayas  conceals  be¬ 
neath  its  long  grasses  and  bushy  thickets  a 
stony  and  gravelly  surface,  which  bears  in¬ 
dubitable  marks  of  having  once,  in  some 
remote  geological  period,  been  a  sea-mar¬ 
gin,  when  the  Bay  of  Bengal  washed  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas  as  far  inland  as 
Hurd  war.  The  district  is  intersected  by 
innumerable  rivulets  from  the  hills,  which 
unite  and  divide  again  on  the  flat,  brauch- 
itrg  in  all  directions  through  the  jungle 
belt. 

The  eastern  Himalayas  are  so  shrouded 
by  dense  wreaths  of  vapor  that  a  travel¬ 
er  may  arrive  within  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  them  before  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
outer  range— somber  ma.sscs  ofunpictur- 
esque  outline,  clothed  every  where  with  a 
dusky  forest.  The  vapor,  borne  by  the 


breezes  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  rarefied 
and  suspended  aloA,  passes  unseen  over  the 
heated  plains,  but  is  condensed  into  a 
drizzle  when  it  strikes  the  cool  flanks  of 
t-he  mountain,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it 
reaches  their  colder  summits.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  Terai  every  feature  of  the  district, 
botanical,  geologi(.al,  and  zoological,  is 
new  ;  and  by  a  sud  leu  and  clearly  marked 
transition,  we  pass  from  the  vegetation  of 
the  plains  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.  Im¬ 
mediately  beyond  the  Terai  the  ascent 
becomes  steej),  and  a  giant  forest  replaces 
the  stunted  bushy  timber  of  the  Terai. 
At  Punkabaree,  the  first  stage  up  the 
mountains  on  the  road  to  Darjeeling,  the 
view  becomes  superb.  In  front,  the  Him¬ 
alayas  rise  in  steep  confused  masses ; 
all  around  are  hills  five  or  six  thousand 
feet  in  height,  clothed  with  a  dense  deep- 
green  dripping  forest,  through  which  tor¬ 
rents  rush  down  in  deep  ravines  ;  while 
below,  thickly  wooded  spurs  stretch  down 
into  the  plains,  inclosing  broad,  dead,  flat, 
hot,  and  damp  valleys  ;  and  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the 
plains,  which  stretch  away  into  the  region 
of  sunshine  and  fine  weather,  in  one  bound¬ 
less  flat.  Surmout)tin^  the  narrow  saddle 
of  the  Sinchul  Mountain,  (seven  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  in  height,)  the  trav¬ 
eler  loses  sight  of  the  plains,  and  de¬ 
scending  a  short  way  along  a  wood¬ 
ed  spur  of  the  mountain  running  north- 
wanls  he  arrives  at  Darjeeling,  which 
stands  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  outer  ridge  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya  has  now  been  passed,  and  the  inner 
base,  or  amphitheater,  opens  to  view. 
The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Himalaya.4 — 
in  other  words,  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  w’orld — are  visible  from  Darjeeling, 
and  the  position  of  the  sanatarimn  is  itself 
very  jiicturesque.  The  valleys  on  either 
side  are  at  least  six  thousand  feet  deep, 
forest-clad  to  the  bottom,  where  flows  the 
great  Uungeet  river,  up  whose  course  the 
eye  is  carried  to  the  base  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  From  Darjeeling  —  or  still 
better,  from  the  top  of  Sinchul,  which  is  a 
favorite  excursion  of  the  residents — look¬ 
ing  northwards,  at  least  twenty  peaks  are 
visible  which  rise  above  twenty  thousand 
feet.  Kinchinjimga,  forty-live  miles  dis¬ 
tant  to  the  north,  rises  to  the  altitude  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  feet ;  Donkia  (twenty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet)  and  Chumulari  (twenty-three  thog- 
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sand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet) 
appear  to  tlie  north-east  at  the  distance 
of  seventy-three  and  eigiity-four  miles  re¬ 
spectively;  while  to  the  north-west,  at  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  miles  distance,  a 
beautiful  group  of  snowy  mountains  rises 
above  .the  black  Singalelah  range,  the 
chief  of  which  is  probal»ly  as  high  as  Kin- 
chinjunga.  In  summer  time  the  perpet¬ 
ual  snow  forms  a  girdle,  or  crest,  of  frosted 
silver,  extending  over  nearly  one  fourth 
part  of  the  horizon,  or  an  arc  of  eighty 
degrees,  at  Darjeeling;  and  in  winter, w  hen 
the  mountains  are  covered  down  to  eight 
thousand  feet,  this  while  ridge  stretches 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees,  or  over  nearly  the  whole 
northern  half  of  the  horizon. 

Though  a  sanatarium  for  the  Anglo-In¬ 
dians,  Darjeeling  is  no  paradise  for  the 
Bengalees  who  come  to  it  in  attendance 
upon  their  invalid  Sahibs.  The  fabled 
paradise  of  their  religion  may  be  placed 
among  the  icy  summits  of  the  Himalayas, 
but  while  in  the  body  they  show  no  liking 
even  for  the  lower  altitudes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  With  the  prejudices  so  character¬ 
istic  of  their  race,  they  continue  their 
vegetable  diet  and  the  thin  dress  suitable 
for  the  torrid  plains,  and  sleep  as  usual  on 
the  bare  ground,  so  that  sharp  fevers  and 
ague  frequently  attack  them.  Even  Eu¬ 
ropean  invalids  often  rail  at  the  climate  of 
the  place — what  will  invalids  not  rail  at? 
— though  visibly  improving  under  its  in¬ 
fluence.  ■ 

“  Children’s  faces,”  says  Dr.  Hooker,  “  afford 
as  good  an  index  as  any  to  the  healthfulncss 
of  a  climate,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  a  more  active,  rosy,  and  bright  young 
community  than  at  Darjeeling.  It  is  incredi¬ 
ble  what  a  few  weeks  of  that  mountain  air  will 
do  for  the  Indian-bom  children  of  European 
parents ;  they  arc  taken  there  sickly,  pallid  or 
yellow,  soft  and  flabby,  to  become  transformed 
into  models  of  rude  health  and  activity.” 

The  temperature  is  only  a  little  warmer 
than  that  of  England,  and  with  milder  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  is 
not  suited  for  invalids  who  sufFei  from 
dysentery,  and  bowel  and  liver  complaints 
of  long  standing;  but  cholera  is  unknown 
in  the  place,  and  when  imported  never 
spreads.  Loungers  and  sportsmen  mope 
at  Dai  jeeling,  for  it  is  not  the  place  for 
them ;  they  ought  to  go  to  Simla,  or,  better 
still,  to  Cashmere.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
showing  the  nature  of  the  climate,  that 
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althongh  the  general  temperature  of  the 
year  is  somewhat  above  that  of  England, 
none  of  the  fruit-bt.*aring  jdants  and  trees 
of  our  country  can  be  cultivated  with  suc¬ 
cess,  except  the  walnut  and  the  straw¬ 
berry,  which  are  indigenous,  ami  thrive 
excellently.  The  European  apple  will 
scarcely  ripen,  the  pear  not  at  all ;  and  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  are  ecpially  unable 
to  thrive.  The  cause  of  this  dearth  of  fruit 
throughout  the  eastern  Himalayas  is  the 
singular  and  almost  total  absence  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  rij)ening 
season,  which  are  intercepted  by  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  atmosphere.  European 
vegetaldes,  on  the  other  hand,  thrive  re¬ 
markably  wbll  at  Darjeeling,  ami  the  prod¬ 
uce  is  good,  although  somewhat  inferior 
in  flavor  to  the  English  plants. 

Nowhere  are  the  Himalayas  broken  up 
into  such  a  network  of  high  ridges  and 
profound  valleys  as  in  the  regit>n  adjoin¬ 
ing  Darjeeling.  Traveling  is  rendered  la¬ 
borious  by  ceaseless  ascents  and  deseents, 
frequently  of  six  thousamlorninethousand 
feet.  This  configuration  greatly  increases 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  extremely  favorable 
to  vegetation  is  shown  by  the  gigantic 
forests  and  rich  verdure  whieh  cover  the 
mountain  sides.  Oaks,  chestnut,  majfles, 
walnut,  birch,  and  laurels,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  the  forest,  while  the  paths 
abound  in  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  In 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the 
I  magnolias  and  rhododemlrons  are  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  gorgeoits  vegetation  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  thitig  in  the  Tropicj^, 
although  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  gloom  of  the  weather.  Nothing 
can  exceed  in  beauty  the  great  Hhodo- 
dendron  Argenieum,  with  its  wide-spread¬ 
ing  foliage  and  glorious  mass  of  flowers, 
which  here  grows  as  a  tree  forty  feet 
high,  with  magtiificetit  leaves  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  long ;  and  the  wdiite-lli»wer- 
ed  magnolia,  whieh  is  the  predominant 
tree  at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet,  sometimes  blossoms 
so  profusely  that  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  appear  as  if  sprinkled  with  snow’. 
The  valleys  formed  by  the  rivers  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  narrow  and  steep,  although  there 
are  hardly  any  precipices  or  bare  surfaces. 
The  natives  clear  small  “  locations  ”  for 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  the  jungle, 
especially  on  the  lower  spurs  ;  after  which 
they  clear  away  the  trees,  and  cultivate 
between  the  stumps.  In  the  month  of 
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May  the  firin"  of  the  jungle  is  a  frequent 
)ractice;  and  Dr.  Hooker,  wiio  was  at 
)aijeeliiig  at  this  season,  thus  describes 
the  spectacle : 

“  Heavy  clouds  canopy  the  mountains  above, 
and,  stretching  across  the  valleys,  shut  out  the 
tirmanient ;  tlie  air  is  a  dead  calm — as  usual  in 
these  deep  gorges- -and  the  fires,  invisible  by 
day,  are  seen  raging  all  around,  appealing  loan 
incx|  erienced  eye  in  all  but  dangerous  proxim¬ 
ity.  'J'he  voices  of  birds  and  insects  being 
hushed,  nothing  is  audible  but  the  harsh  roar 
of  the  rivers,  and  occa'ionally  rising  fur  above 
it,  that  of  the  forest  fires.  At  night  we  were 
liteial'y  surrounded  by  them;  some  smoulder¬ 
ing,  like  shale-heaps  at  a  colliery;  others  fit¬ 
fully  bursting  forth  ;  whilst  others  again  stalk¬ 
ed  along  with  a  steadily  increasing  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  flame,  shooting  out  great  tongms  of  fiie, 
winch  spared  nothing  as  they  advanced  with  i>- 
resistible  might.  Tiieir  triumph  is  in  reaching 
a  great  bamuoo  clump,  when  the  noise  of  the 
flames  drowns  that  of  the  torrents;  and  us  the 
great  stem-joints  burst,  from  the  expansion  of 
the  confined  air.  the  report  is  as  that  of  a  salvo 
from  a  park  of  artillery.  At  Darjeeling  the 
blaze  is  visible;  and  the  deadened  reports  of 
the  bamboos  bursting  are  heard  throughout  the 
night ;  but  in  the  va'leys,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  scene  of  destruction,  the  effect i  s  the  most 
grand,  being  heightened  by  the  glare  reflected 
from  the  masses  of  mist  which  hover  above.” 

Sikkim,  on  the  southern  edge  of  which 
stands  Darjeeling,  is  a  small  territory, 
barely  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
northward  to  the  crest  of  the  snowy  range 
whieli  forms  the  southern  frontier  of 
Thiliet.  littt  small  as  the  territory  is,  its 
poptilation — as  is  not  seldom  the  case  in 
mountain  regions — is  remarkably  hetero¬ 
geneous.  The  .aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  and  the  prominent  character 
in  Darjeeling,  where  he  undertakes  all 
sorts  of  out-door  employment,  is  the  Lep- 
cha.  He  is  Mongolian  in  features,  and  a 
good  deal,  too,  in  Iiabit  and  language ; 
still  ho  differs  consider, ably  from  the 
Thibetans,  though  not  so  decidedly  as 
from  the  Nepaulese  and  Hhotanees,  who 
are  his  neighbors  on  the  west  and  east. 
He  is  short  in  stature,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height ;  rather  broad  in  the  chest, 
with  muscular  arms  and  jiowerful  legs, 
but  with  small  hands  and  slender  wrists. 
The  women,  though  with  no  pretensions  to 
good  looks,  have  a  mild,  frank,  and  rather 
ple.asing  expression  ;  the  girls,  especially, 
are  often  engjiging  to  look  upon — all  smiles 
and  good  nature  ;  but  the  old  women  are 
thorough  hags.  Though  fond  of  bathing 


when  they  come  to  a  stream  in  hot 
weather,  and  expert  swimmers,  the  I.a;p- 
chas  never  take  to  the  water  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ablution.  Their  dress  is  a  single 
cotton  vestment,  thrown  loosely  round  the 
boily,  leaving  one  or  both  arms  free,  and 
reaching  to  the  knees;  to  this,  in  cold 
weather,  is  added  a  loose  jacket  with 
wide  sleeves.  Their  ornaments  are  silver 
hoop!)  in  the  cars,  necklaces  of  cornelian 
and  other  stones  or  coral,  and  curious 
amulets  or  charm-boxes  of  gold  and  silver, 
:»ttached  to  their  necks  or  arm.s.  They 
take  some  pride  in  their  hair  also,  which 
the  ladies  frequently  dress  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  :  thus  one  may  oflen  see,  the  last 
thing  at  night,  a  damsel  of  discreet  port, 
demurely  go  behind  a  young  man,  unplait 
his  pigtail,  teaze  the  hair,  thin  it  of  some 
of  its  lively  inmates,  braid  it  up  for  him, 
and  retire.  'J'he  women  wear  two  braided 
]ugtails,  by  which  a  stranger  most  readily 
distinguishes  them  from  their  efteminate- 
looking  partners;  .and  when  in  full  dress, 
with  a  small  woolen  cloak  of  gay  pattern 
thrown  over  the  ordimary  dress,  their  cos¬ 
tume  is  very  picturesque.  'I’liis  people 
profess  no  religion,  but  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits.  'Fo 
the  good  they  pay  no  heed.  “  Why 
should  we  ?”  they  say ;  “  the  good  spirits 
do  us  no  h.arm ;  the  evil  spirits,  who 
dwell  in  every  rock,  grove,  and  moun¬ 
tain,  are  constantly  at  mischief,  and  to 
them  we  must  pray,  for  they  hurt  us.” 
All  bodily  ailments  are  deemed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  demons,  who  can  be  cast  out  by 
prayers  and  invocations;  and  every  tribe 
lias  a  priest-doctor,  who  officiates  as  an 
exorcist.  Although  a  mountaineer,  the 
Lepcha  is  timid,  peaceful,  and  no  brawler 
— qualities  which  contrast  strongly  with 
those  of  his  neighbors  to  the  east  and  west. 
He  is  an  incomparable  attendant  on  the 
march — sleeping  on  the  cold,  bleak  moun¬ 
tains,  exposed  to  pelting  rain,  without  a 
murmur,  and  ever  re.ady  to  give  a  helping 
hand.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  a  march,  the 
Lepchas  will  sit  for  hours  chatting,  telling 
stories,  singing  in  a  monotonous  tone,  or 
playing  on  their  only  musical  instrument 
— a  long  bamboo  flute.  Most  Europeans 
maintain  that  the  music  of  India  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  disagreeable  noises  ;  but 
Dr.  Hooker  used  to  relish  the  music  of  his 
Lepcha  attendants. 

“  I  have  often  listened,”  he  says,  “  with  real 
plcasuie  to  the  simple  music  of  this  ludo  in- 
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tstrument ;  its  low  and  swe^t  tones  are  singu¬ 
larly  .^ilinn,  as  are  the  airs  usually  played, 
which  fall  by  octarcs ;  the  sound  seems  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  solitude  of  the  primeval  forests  ; 
aud  he  mu-t  have  a  dull  ear  who  can  not  draw 
from  it  the  indication  of  a  contented  mind, 
whether  he  may  relish  its  soft  musical  notes  or 
not” 

Tlie  skill  of  the  Lepchas  as  woodsmen 
is  invaluable  to  the  traveler  whom  they 
attend ;  for  in  an  hour’s  time  thev  will 
build  a  water-proof  house,  thatched  with 
banana-leaves  in  the  lower  reffions,  and 
with  bamboo  in  the  higher,  and  furnish  it 
with  a  table  and  bedstead  for  three  per¬ 
sons,  using  no  other  implement  than  their 
heavy  knife. 

Attended  by  a  party  of  these  Lepchas 
acting  as  coolies.  Dr.  Hooker  journeyed 
to  and  fro  among  the  mountains  of  Sikkim, 
crossing  torrents  and  swift-running  rivers 
on  cane  bridges  of  perilous  slenderness ; 
toiling  through  profound  valleys,  where 
the  mountain  sides  are  so  stee|)  that  one 
must  scramble  rather  than  walk ;  till,  as 
he  proceeded  northwards,  the  vegetation 
grows  scanty,  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
scene  is  a  btirnt-brown,  glaciers  fill  the 
adjoining  glens,  ancient  morasses  are 
spread  over  the  narrow  plains ;  and  while 
dark  clouds  and  drizzling  rain  surround 
the  upward-journeying  traveler,  he  sees 
ahead  of  him,  between  the  iced-capped 
mountain  portals,  the  arch  of  ever-blue 
sky  which  overhangs  the  rainless  table¬ 
land  of  Thibet.  Even  in  the  lower  j)art 
of  Sikkim,  where  the  soil  is  abundantly 
fertile,  the  population  is  very  scanty,  and 
so  indolent  that  they  hardly  raise  food 
enough  to  keep  themselves  alive  ;  so  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  traveler  to 
obtain  supplies  either  of  coolies  or  rations. 
Pheasants  may  be  snared  occasionally  in 
the  upper  regions,  and  there  are  the  wild 
sheep  of  the  Himalayas,  (the  ovis  am- 
mon,)  as  tall  as  a  calf,  :ind  with  enormous 
spiral  horns,  which  the  sportsman  may 
bag  if  he  can.  A  beer,  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  millet,  upon  which  the 
natives  often  get  fuddled,  is  sometimes 
presented  to  the  traveler — and  sometimes 
tea,  not  infused  as  with  us,  but  churned, 
with  soda,  salt,  and  butter,  sometimes  (at 
least  in  the  western  Himalayas)  even  with 
flour  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  soup.  In  the  upper  valleys  the  natives 
in  some  places  abandon  their  little  hamlets 
during  the  winter,  seeking  refuge  lower 
down  ;  and  over  all  the  alpine  region,  af- 
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ter  gathering  in  fire-wood  and  storing 
their  little  grain-crop  on  the  roof,  the  peo¬ 
ple  shut  themselves  in,  and  hybernate  un¬ 
til  the  return  of  spring.  Parties  of  Thib¬ 
etans  are  met  with  in  the  roads  and  passes, 
journeying  in  families  and  in  single  file, 
laden  with  salt  from  the  interior — every 
one,  down  to  the  youngest  that  ean  walk, 
carrying  a  bag  or  bags  in  proportion  to 
his  or  her  size,  and  the  shaggy  yaks  and 
grave  bull-dog-headed  mastiff  being  simi¬ 
larly  burdeneil.  They  smoke  tobacco  or 
dried  leaves  in  brass  j>iix*a,  Avarranted  not 
to  break,  and  sometimes  improved  by 
having  an  agate  or  amber  mouth-piece. 

The  symbols  and  priests  of  Buddhism 
are  met  with  every  where  in  Sikkim. 
Heaps  of  stones,  or  cairns,  at  conspicuous 
points  on  the  wayside,  are  surmounted 
with  poles,  bearing  bits  of  cloth  or  rags 
like  flags,  inscribed  with  the  all-perv.ading 
formula  of  a<l oration,  “Om  mani  padmi 
horn  !” — which  is  also  the  only  answer  to 
his  interrogatories  Avhich  greets  the  pass¬ 
ing  traveler  from  the  lips  of  the  stolid 
priests.  But  Buddhism  is  in  no  wise  ex¬ 
clusive;  a  stranger  may  at  all  times  enter 
their  temples  and  witness  their  worship. 
On  festival  days  the  natives  bring  offer¬ 
ings  and  place  them  on  the  altar;  and  the 
Lamas  may  be  seen  at  prayer,  psalms,  and 
contemplation,  seated  cross-legged  on 
benches — one  reading,  perhaps,  with  Ids 
forefinger  elevated,  while  the  others  H.s- 
ten  :  anon  they  all  sing  hymns,  repeat  s.a- 
cred  or  silly  precepts  lo  the  bystanders, 
t)r  join  in  a  chorus  with  boys,  who  strike 
brass  cymbals,  and  blow  long  straight 
trumpets,  or  carved  and  silver-mounted 
conch-shells,  making  a  fearful  din.  Drums, 
gongs,  praying-cylinders,  books,  and  trum¬ 
pets  made  of  thigh-bones,  (which  once 
formed  the  tibia  of  a  Lama,)  with  cups 
and  other  articles  on  the  altar,  and  gayly- 
colored  idols  and  flags,  constitute  tlie  rest 
of  the  furnishing.  The  convents  in  Sik¬ 
kim  are  so  numerous  that  each  morning 
at  daybreak  the  traveler  is  aroused  by 
this  wild  music,  effectually  awakening 
him  to  the  strangeness  of  the  wild  land 
in  which  he  is  wandering. 

It  is  remarkable  that  snow  lies  more 
heavily  on  the  middle  ranges  of  Himalay¬ 
as  than  on  the  northern.  The  level  of 
perpetual  snow,  of  course,  comes  lower 
down  on  the  northern  ranges  than  on  the 
southern,  and  the  vegetation  is  always 
more  abundant  on  the  slopes  which  face 
the  south ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
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the  more  northerly  chains  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  still  mure,  the  mojuritains  of 
Thibet,  are  freer  of  snow  than  the  chains 
which  lie  nearer  to  India.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is,  not  that  the  climate  further  inland 
is  less  cold — on  the  contrary,  it  is  colder 
— but  that  it  is  remarkably  dry  ;  whereas 
the  climate  of  the  southern  ranires  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas  is  remarkably  moist. 
There  is  very  little  moisture  to  congeal  on 
the  Himalayas  which  adjoin  Thibet,  and 
hence  the  snow-fall  is  comparatively  light. 
Tlio  bare  rocks  and  immense  bowlder- 
stones  which  strew  the  upland  valleys  ab¬ 
sorb,  and  afterwards  radiate,  the  sun-he.at 
in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  the  riatives,  at 
night,  always  bivouac,  if  possible,  nnder 
the  lee  of  one  of  those  heated  masses.  Dr. 
Hooker  was  surprised  to  see  vegetation 
nourishing  at  very  great  elevations  (seven¬ 
teen  thousand  feet,)  bnt  on  burying  his 
thermometer  he  found  that  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  e.arth  was  several  degrees 
warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  (at 
Yeumtso,  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  was  twelve  and  three- 
(piarter  degrees  warmer  than  the  air,)  a 
fact  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  he  says, 
holds  good  .all  over  Indi.a.  Another  curious 
phenomenon  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker  was 
Unit  the  temperature  of  the  Zemn  river, 
which  flows  southward  through  the  Hima¬ 
layas  from  Thibet,  w'.as  six  degrees  warmer 
tlian  that  of  the  Thlonek  river  at  the 
j)oint  of  confluence,  and  that  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  northwards  up  the  Zemu,  its 
waters  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  vis¬ 
ing  from  forty  to  forty-eight  degrees  at 
one  thousand  feet  higher,  and  at  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  higher  it  was  forty-nine 
degrees,  proving  that  it  rose  in  a  dryer 
and  comparatively  sunny  climate,  and,  be¬ 
fore  descending  into  the  Ilimahayas,  flow¬ 
ed  amongst  mountains  that  were  little 
snowed. 

In  the  western  Himalayas,  glaciers  de¬ 
scend  to  within  eleven  thousandfeet  of  the 
sea  level,  but  in  the  Sikkim  or  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mountains  they  are  hardly  to 
be  met  with  so  low  as  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  though  extensive  snow-beds  remain 
unmelted  in  the  summer  months  at  but 
little  above  ten  thousand  feet.  Some  of  the 
passes  surmounted  by  Dr.  Hooker  were 
seventeen  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and 
even  at  lesser  heights  the  scenery  presented 
some  of  the  grandest  aspects  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.  The  steepness  of  the 
mountain  -  b1o2)CS,  the  abruptness  with 


which  the  ice-topped  summits  ascend  from 
the  intervening  valleys,  is  one  of  the  f)ecu- 
liar  features  of  the  eastern  Himalayas.  In 
the  Kambachen  valley,  close  to  the  north¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Sikkim,  this  feature  is  re¬ 
markably  displayed.  The  valley,  which 
is  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sc.a,  lies  between  two  mountains,  the 
one  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high,  the  other  nineteen 
thousand  feet,  yet  the  summits  of  these 
mountains  are  only  eight  miles  apart !  The 
summit  of  the  higher  of  these  two  moun¬ 
tains  rises  nearly  fourteen  thous.and  feet 
above  the  v.alley,  yet  is  not  more  than  five 
miles  dist.ant  in  a  straight  line.  This  is  a 
much  steeper  slope  than  that  from  the 
valley  of  Cbamouni  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  Y.angna  v.alley,  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  scenery  prevail¬ 
ing  in  these  high  altitudes.  By  the  labor  of 
man,  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  little  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  rad¬ 
ishes,  which  are  cid.ivated  as  summer 
crops,  grown  in  small  fields  cleared  of 
stones  and  protected  by  dykes  ;  and  some 
of  these  little  crops  are  even  grown  four 
hundred  feet  higher.  But  the  surround¬ 
ing  scenery  is  bare  and  <lismal,  not  even 
the  juniper  bush  attiiining  to  this  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  lake-beds  in  the  valley, 
green  or  brown  with  scjinty  vegetation, 
are  bordered  by  vast  morasses,  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  enormous  bowlders,  shot  down  by 
ancient  glaciers  ;  flat  terraces,  like  i)arallel 
roads,  (marking  ancient  lake  margins)  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  bluff  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  while  numbers  of  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers  rise  all  around  the  elevated  hori¬ 
zon.  Add  to  this  the  little  Buddhist 
monuments  of  quaint  picturesque  shapes, 
decorated  with  poles  and  banners ;  the 
many-colored  dresses  of  the  people ;  the 
brilliant  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavens  by 
d.ay,  and  the  depth  of  its  blackness  by 
night,  heightened  by  the  light  of  stars  that 
blaze  with  a  luster  unknown  in  less  lofty 
regions — and  we  have  a  scenery  singular¬ 
ly  impressive,  even  though  the  effect  were 
not  heightened  by  the  silence  that  reigns 
around.  Snow  covers  the  ground  at 
Yangna  from  December  till  April,  and  the 
falls  at  times  amount  to  twelve  feet  in 
depth.  Dr.  Hooker,  who  passed  through 
the  valley  in  December,  just  before  the 
snows  set  in,  thus  describes  the  scene  | 

“  The  village — a  miserable  collection  of  two 
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hundred  or  three  hundred  stone  huts,  nestling 
under  the  steep  flank  of  a  lofty  terrace  laden 
with  gigantic  bowlders — seemed  buried  in  re¬ 
pose.  The  inhabitants  had  begun  to  hyber- 
nate ;  their  crops  were  stored,  the  curd  made 
and  dried,  the  passes  closed,  the  soil  frozen, 
the  winter's  stock  of  fuel  housed,  and  the 

f)eople  had  retired  into  the  caverns  of  their 
ialt-8ubterrar;ean  houses,  to  sleep,  spin  wool, 
and  think  of  Booddh.  if  of  any  thing  at  all, 
the  dead  -  long  winter  through.  Tlie  yaks 
alone  find  any  thing  to  do ;  so  long  as  any 
vegetation  remains  they  roam  and  eat  it,  still 
yielding  milk,  which  the  women  take  morning 
and  evening,  when  their  shrill  whittle  and 
cries  are  heard  for  a  few'  minutes  as  they  call 
the  grunting  animals.  No  other  sounds,  save 
the  liarsh  roar  and  hollow'  echo  of  the  falling 
rock,  glacier,  or  snow-bed,  disturlred  the  per¬ 
fect  silence  of  the  day  and  night.” 

Still  grander  was  the  panorama  w'hich 
opened  upon  Dr.  Hooker  from  the  most 
northerly  passes  of  the  Snowy  Himalayas, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sikkim,  and 
commanding  a  view’  of  the  lofty  table  land 
of  Thibet.  The  mountains  which  rise 
from  that  table-land  do  not  appear  to  be 
quite  80  lofty  as  some  of  the  Siiow’y  Him¬ 
alayas,  but  tlie  average  altitude  of  the 
country  is  very  much  higher — no  part  of 
it.  Dr.  Hooker  thinks,  being  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  Bhomteo,  he 
took  a  Pisgah  view  of  this  rainless,  ster¬ 
ile,  and  little  known  region.  Below,  a 
few  miles  off,  lay  the  broad  sandy  valley 
of  the  Aran  ;  for  thirty  miles  north  not  a 
particle  of  snow  was  to  be  seen  ;  beyond 
that,  rugged  purple -flanked  and  snowy- 
topped  mountains  girdled  the  horizon — 
some  of  them  being  sixty  or  eighty  miles 
oflT,  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Yarn 
river,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  upper 

tiart  of  the  great  Burrampooter.  No  vil- 
age,  not  even  a  house,  was  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  extensive  area  over  w’hich 
the  eye  roams  from  Bhomteo.  Every 
where  the  landscape  was  desolate  and 
barren.  The  wild  ass  grazing  with  its 
foal  on  the  sloping  downs,  the  hare 
bounding  over  the  stony  soil,  the  ante¬ 
lope  scouring  the  sandy  flats,  and  the  fox 
stealing  along  to  his  burrow,  were  the  des¬ 
ert  and  Tartarian  types  of  animal  creation 
which  met  the  view.  The  shrill  whistle 
of  the  marmot  alone  breaks  the  profound 
silence,  recalling  to  mind  the  snows  of 
Lapland ;  w'hile  the  kite  and  the  raven 
wheel  through  the  air ;  and  still  higher  in 
the  pale  blue  transparent  sky  “  long  black 
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V-shaped  trains  of  wild  geese  cleave  the 
air,  shooting  over  the  glacier-crowned 
top  of  Kincliinjhow,  and  tvinging  their 
flight  in  cne  day,  perhaps,  from  the  Yarn 
to  the  Ganges,  over  five  hundred  miles  of 
spiice,  and  through  twenty-two  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.”  Every  night  Dr. 
Hooker  sjient  in  Thibet  he  witnessed  a 
magnificent  display  of  sunbeams,  converg¬ 
ing  to  the  east,  and  making  a  fal.se  sun¬ 
set.  “  As  the  sun  set,  broad  purple  beams 
rose  from  a  dark  low  leaden  bank  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  spreading  up  to  the 
zenith,  covered  the  intervening  space : 
they  remained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  fading  gradually  into  the  blackness 
of  night.”  ile  looked  in  v.ain,  however, 
for  the  beautiful  lancet-beam  of  the  zodi- 
ac,al  light ;  its  position,  he  says,  being  hid 
by  a  neighboring  mountain  peak. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Simla,  seated  on  its 
])ine  -  topped  ridges,  with  its  evergreen 
woods  and  bosky  dells  and  bright  blos¬ 
soming  flowers — .an  asylum  of  he.alth  and 
delight  to  the  Anglo-Indian  from  the 
plains ;  and  from  it  as  a  starting  point  let 
us  accompany  Lord  William  Hay  and  his 
jiarty  on  their  tour  through  the  we.slern 
h.alf  of  the  Himalayas.  Colonel  Torrens 
is  the  chronicler  of  the  expedition,  and  he 
wiehJs  the  pen,  and  still  more  the  pencil, 
with  graphic  skill  to  describe  the  features 
of  the  journey.  Starting  from  Simla, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  they 
soon  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the 
snowv  peaks  of  the  first  great  range  of 
.the  llim.alayas,  which  in  this  quarter 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  mon¬ 
soons  and  rains.  Their  route  at  first  lay 
along  the  new  road  from  India  to  Thibet 
— an  admirable  piece  of  engineering — 
sometimes  winding  round  fearful  preci¬ 
pices,  where  the  road  is  formed  by  wood¬ 
en  viaducts;  in  other  places  it  is  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  or  through  tun¬ 
nels  in  the  mountain  side,  or  else  built 
upon  masses  of  substantial  masonry.  So 
skillfully  is  it  led  round  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains  that  the  road  is  nearly  level 
all  the  way — in  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  road,  w’hich  goes  straight  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  the  traveler  having  to  scram¬ 
ble  up  and  down  rude  stairs  of  rough 
stone  or  blocks  of  wood,  and  go.ats  being 
employed  to  carry  the  merchandise,  as 
the  route  is  impassable  for  horses.  The 
new  road  has  not  yet  been  completed  to 
Chini,  its  terminus  on  the  Chinese  fron¬ 
tier;  but  the  delightfulness  of  |ho  climate 
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at  Cliini,  and  the  "rent  beanty  of  the  sur- 1 
rotindinu;  scenery,  are  such  as  amply  to  I 
repay  the  tourist  \vl>o  visits  it.  It  was 
a  favorite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
whose  bungalow  still  stands,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  repaired.  Lady  Canning  also 
visited  the  place  in  her  sketchinsT  tour.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  sojourned  there  for  a 
couple  of  months  says  he  knows  no  more 
charming  spot,  in  the  world.  It  is  two  I 
hundred  miles  within  the  Himalayas,  but  | 
the  people  are  still  in  the  main  Hindoos —  | 
with  one  important  exception,  that  they  } 
wash  and  bathe  themselves  only  twice  in  i 
a  year !  Our  friend  was  present  on  one  of 
these  great  occasions,  when  a  pooja^  or  | 
religious  festival,  was  held  in  honor  of  the  i 
event.  Strolling  in  the  afternoon  through 
the  pleasant  woods,  ho  came  upon  a  very 
quaint  sight.  A  party  of  the  village  girls 
were  lying  on  their  faces  in  a  ring,  with 
their  heads  in  the  center,  and  their  bodies  i 
radiating  outwards  like  the  spokes  of  a  ! 
wheel.  They  were  laughini^and  talking,  | 
and  now  and  then  a  puff  of  smoke  curled  i, 
upwards  from  the  midst  of  them.  Catch-  ! 
ing  sight  of  our  friend,  they  hurriedly  | 
lose  and  made  off ;  and  on  apj)roaching 
the  spot,  he  found  that  they  had  been 
smoking  in  the  most  primitive  w.ay  possi¬ 
ble.  'I'he  mode  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
part  of  the  Himalayas,  and  consists  in 
pushing  the  two  forefingers  through  the 
pliant  soil  till  the  points  meet :  tobacco  is 
then  ])laced  at  the  one  hole  and  the  lips  I 


at  the  other,  and  so  they  do  smoke  !  In 
truth,  smoking  is  practiced  in  curious 
fashions  all  over  the  Himalayas.  The 
pipes  of  the  common  people  are  generally 
of  metal,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  break. 


Captain  Knight  fouml  at  a  halting-place  a 


piece  of  rough  clay  fashioned  with  the  : 
thumb  into  a  pipe-bowl,  and  placed  in  a  | 
cleft  of  a  tree  at  a  convenient  height  as  a  i 
convenience  for  all  comers.  Into  this  j 
rough  bowl  the  traveler  fits  a  straw,  and  i 
filling  in  tobacco,  solaces  himself  with  a 
smoke.  Despite  the  difiiculties  which  at¬ 
tend  an  indulgence  in  the  narcotic  weed 
in  these  Alpine  regions,  the  practice  is  so 
general  that  it  is  made  a  measure  of  dis¬ 
tance;  and  if  you  ask  apuharie^  or  hill- 
man,  how  far  it  is  to  any  place,  ho  will 
answer  that  “it  is  so  manv  smokes!” 

Lonl  W.  Hay’s  party  did  not  proceed 
.all  the  way  to  Chini.  Leaving  the  New 
Hoad  a  few  miles  beyond  Narkundah, 
they  made  a  steep  descent  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sutlej  at  Kotghur — p.assing  the 


night  in  the  bungalow  of  a  Mr.  Berkeley, 
a  tea-planter,  who  possesses  a  considera¬ 
ble  tract  of  country,  and  whom  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  endowed  with  magisterial 
powers,  which  he  exercises  most  judi¬ 
ciously.  Crossing  the  Sutlej  by  a  noble 
briilge  of  deodar  pine,  they  surmount  a 
ininoi-  range  of  the  mountains,  and  de¬ 
scend  into  the  valley  of  the  Beas,  another 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  ascend 
the  stream  to  its  source  on  the  summit  of 
the  Hotang  Pass,  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Again  descending,  they 
strike  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chenab, 
and  follow  the  narrowing  valley  upwards, 
crossing  streams  on  bridges  of  snow  or 
ice,  till  they  reach  the  summit  of  the  Bara 
Lacha  Pass,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  in  elevation.  This  range  forms  the 
water-shed  which  separates  the  mountain- 
valley  of  the  Indus  from  those  of  the  other 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  which  lie  more  to 
the  south.  Beyond  the  Bara  Lacha  the 
rivers  flow  in  northerly  or  north-westerly 
courses  towards  the  Indus.  But  the  route 
keeps  at  a  high  altitude,  passing  through 
a  region  where  the  black  tents  of  the  no¬ 
mads  take  the  ))lace  of  villages,  until  it 
reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  Tung-lung 
Pass,  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
se.a,  (three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
iNIont  Blanc,)  from  whence  the  traveler 
overlooks  the  defiles  which  lead  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Two  marches 
brought  them  tp  the  Indus,  here  flowing 
nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  in  two  more  days  they  arrived  at  Leh, 
the  -capital  of  Ladak,  after  a  fatiguing 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Simla. 
I’lirstfing  their  route,  they  soon  quit  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  journey  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  through  the  mountains  to  the 
valley  of  the  I)i*as  river,  which  they  .as¬ 
cend  to  the  Bultul  Pass,  in  a  continuation 
of  the  lofty  Bara  Lacha  range,  which  here 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  love¬ 
ly  vale  of  Cashmere. 

From  the  lime  these  tourists  le.ave  the 
tea-farm  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  overlooking  the 
rni)id  mud-colored  flood  of  the  Sutlej,  we 
follow  their  route  with  ever-increasing  in¬ 
terest.  We  feel  their  headaches  as  they 
p.oss  through  the  close*  .atmosphere  and 
rank  vegetation  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  and 
their  vertigo  and  respiratory  oppression 
as  they  surmount  the  jofty  passes  of  the 
Bara  Lacha  and  Tung-lung  ranges.  The 
very  bridges  on  the  route  are  trying  to 
the  nerves,  if  not  actually  perilous.  Some 
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of  them  are  nule  suspension-bridaces  made 
of  birchen  twiffs,  about  a  yard  wide,  with 
frail  twig  parapets  hardly  three  feet  in 
height :  others  are  a  sort  of  ferry  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge,  consisting  of  ropes  stretched 
across,  wiih  sliding  ropes  hanging  down, 
in  which  the  passenger  is  fi.ved,  and  then 
drawn  across.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  j 
chris^  or  inflated  bullock  -  skins,  which  j 
serve  a.s  ferry-boats  on  the  unbridged  and  j 
unfordable  parts  of  the  rivers.  We  come  j 
into  a  region  w’here  the  customs  and  cos- 1 
tumes  of  China  and  Tartary  supplant  | 
those  of  India  ;  where  we  find  the  monas-  j 
teries,  nunneries,  and  religious  rites  of , 
JIuddhisin  mingling  with  the  more  native  i 
Lamaism  of  TfiilMJt.  Here  we  find  wo¬ 
men  with  many  husbands;  it  being  cus¬ 
tomary  lor  all  the  sons  of  the  same  moth¬ 
er  to  have  but  one  wife  among  them ;  i 
and  these  w’omen,  also,  literally  wear  the 
breeches,  though  these  be  of  silk.  Par- 1 
tridges,  snow-pheasant.s,  deer,  and  bears,  ' 
are  met  with  at  times,  to  give  work  to  i 
the  sportsman  ;  and  we  may  add,  for  the  ; 
l>enetit  of  Nimrods  who  may  intend  to  : 
visit  those  parts,  that  there  is  quite  a 
warren  of  brbwn  bears  as  you  cross  the  | 
mountain-pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Dras 
into  Cashmere.  j 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  route,  that  wliich,  ■ 
after  closing  the  book,  remains  most  clear¬ 
ly  in  our  mind’s  eye,  is  the  great  Kyang  > 
Plain,  thirty-five  miles  long  and  two  to  ; 
three  wide,  which  leads  up  to  the  Tung- 1 
lung  Pass.  Tiie  plain  is  about  sixteen  , 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  one  of  tin; ; 
most  elevated  in  the  world,  and  there  we 
find  an  encampment  of  the  Tartar  shej>- 
herds,  with  their  black  tents  and  vigilant 
shee[>-dogs,  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats,  with  a  few  shaggy  yaks  browsing  i 
on  the  slopes  of  the  heights,  dappled  low 
though  these  are  by  frequent  |)aU,he8  of 
snow.  Before  the  approach  of  winter  this 
sole  visiuuion  of  human  life  will  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  wild  expanse  will  be  left 
to  its  native  owners — the  wild  horse,  the 
gigantic  wild  sheep,  the  hare,  ard  the 
marmot.  The  wild  horses  are  wary  as 
well  as  swift,  and  always  baulked  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  our  sportsmen ;  but  the  bares — 
whom  the  Ladak  {>eople  call  “hill  asses,” 
(on  account  of  their  long  ears,)  and  refuse 
to  eat — largo  and  fine-tiavored  as  those  of 
England,  fell  in  ^numbers  before  the 
duulde-barrels.  The  climate  of  this  ele¬ 
vated  plain  is  very  trying,  and  the  rare¬ 
fied  atmosphere  and  diurnal  vicissitudes 


of  temperature  affected  several  members 
of  the  j)arty  with  slight  intermittent  fever. 
“  To  a  solar  heat  at  noon-day,  many  de¬ 
grees  hotter  than  in  any  part  of  India, 
succeeds  at  night  a  cold  so  intense  that 
even  during  the  summer  months  it  freezes 
almost  every  night.”  More  than  once, 
when  riding  over  this  plain  in  pursuit  of 
the  wild  horses,  (which  give  to  it  their 
name,  Kyang,)  Colonel  Torrens  exjieri- 
enceil  the  illusion  of  the  mirage.  “  It  is 
noon.  The  sun’s  rays  beat  down  fiercer 
and  fiercer ;  my  eye-balls  ache  with  the 
glare,  and  tlie  whole  expanse  around  me 
seems  to  dance  and  (piiver  in  the  fervid 
heat.  Then  on  the  horizon  w  ould  appear 
a  cool  sheet  of  water.”  But  actual  sheets 
of  w’ater  there  are,  even  at  this  great  ele¬ 
vation.  Over  the  range  of  hills  which 
bound  the  ]>lain  on  the  north,  there  is  a 
large  salt-water  lake  about  five  miles  long 
and  half  as  broad,  its  shores  glistening 
with  a  thick  saline  crust  and  its  suiface 
covered  witli*  a  tempting  abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  which,  however,  to  the  disgust 
of  our  sportsmen,  would  not  “  come  to  be 
killed.” 

We  left  Lord  W.  Hay’s  party  descend¬ 
ing  the  valley  which  leads  into  Cashmere 
from  the  north;  and  .as  Captain  Knight 
entered  Cashmere  from  the  south,  we  shall 
accompany  that  officer  up  from  the  |>hiins, 
and  then  combine  his  narrative  with  that 
of  Colonel  Torrens,  in  onler  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  “  Ha[)- 
py  Valley.” 

After  a  Hying  visit  to  Simlii,  where  he 
finds  that  the  orders  of  the  “  pow'crs  that 
be  ”  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
the  Himalay.as  not  by  that  route,  but  by 
the  Peer  Punjal  Pass  from  the  Punjaub, 
Captain  Knight  reluctantly  jolts  down 
again  into  the  plains,  and  pursues  his 
course  across  the  interesting  flats  of  the 
PunjauV),  with  its  many  riv'jrs  flowing  in 
one  or  more  channels  amid  it  four  or  five 
miles  of  sand,  making  the  captain  lose 
patience  w  iih  “  rivers  that  have  no  oppo¬ 
site  bank-.”  Journeying  through  Lahore 
to  Goojerat,  another  stage  brings  him  to 
Bimber,  the  first  village  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  ^Maharajah  of  Cashmere, 
where  he  finally  escapes  from  the  plains, 
and  commences  his  ascent  towards  the 
lovely  valley.  The  di.st.ance  from  Bimber 
to  Sirinuggur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  is 
one  hundred  .and  seventy  miles,  and  near¬ 
ly  two  thirds  of  the  distance  must  bo  trav¬ 
eled  before  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
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Peer  Pnnj.al  Pass.  The  route — as  is  the 
case  with  mountain  traveling  every  where 
— follows  the  natural  openings  in  the 
mountains  formed  by  the  bods  of  streams, 
through  valleys  and  ravines;  and  as  sev¬ 
eral  parallel  lidgcs  have  to  be  crossed, 
from  one  valky  into  another,  the  journey 
lias  many  ups  and  downs,  but  ever  rising 
towards  the  summit  of  the  distant  Pa.^s. 

In  the  first  day’s  march  from  IJimber 
the  travelers  found  themselves  among  the 
pine-trees,  and  the  freshness  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  took  away  the  remembrance  of 
the  dusty  plains.  Next  day  the  path  led 
up  a  rocky  valley,  besi<le  a  dashing  stream, 
then  straight  up  a  precipitous  mountain 
wooded  with  pine,  and  down  the  other 
side.  The  third  day  they  were  again 
among  rocks  and  junes,  a  mountain-stream 
accompanying  them  all  the  way  ;  yet  they 
passed  also  tlirough  a  little  region  of  fruit- 
trees,  “through  clustering  pomegranates, 
figs,  j)lums,  ]»each-trees,  wild,  but  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,”  intersjuead  with])ine8;  “and 
sometimes  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
scc-nted  palms,  which  looked  strangely 
enough  in  such  unusual  com|)any.”  On 
the  fourth  day  the  path  led  through  a 
gradually  ascending  valley,  cultivated  for 
the  rice  crop  in  terraces,  and  irrigated  by 
a  network  of  canals  fed  by  the  mountain 
str«'ams.  Another  marcli  brought  them 
to  Thannah  ;  and  the  next  day  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  foot  of  the  real  mountains,  w  here 
they  abandoned  their  ponies  and  proceed¬ 
ed  on  foot.  Mountain  upon  mountain  now' 
rose  before  them,  richly  clothed  with 
forest  trees ;  w  hile,  overtopping  all,  peep 
cd  up  the  glistening  summits  of  the  snowy 
range,  making  every  thing  around  seem 
cool  and  pleasant,  despite  the  hot  sun’s  rays 
which  j*oured  upon  the  party.  As  the 
road  wound  among  rocks  and  dells  the 
.air  was  jierfumed  at  every  step  by  the 
w  ild  rose  and  the  heliotrope.  And  lo  ! — 

“  At  a  bond  in  the  road,  what  should  api)oa’^ 
almost  over  our  heads  but  a  troop  of  shout 
a  hundred  monkeys,  crasliing  through  tie  firs 
and  chestnuts,  and  bounding  in  eager  haste 
from  tree  to  tree  in  their  desire  to  ewape  from 
a  party  of  natives  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Tliey  were  large  brown  monkeyo 
of  the  kind  callo<l  lungoors,  standing  some  of 
them  three  feet  high,  and  having  tails  con.sid- 
erably  longer  than  themsc-lves.  Their  faces 
were  jet  black,  fringed  with  light  gray  whisk¬ 
ers,  w  hich  giive  them  a  most  comical  appear¬ 
ance;  and  they  jumi>e(l  along  from  tree  to 
tree,  sometinws  thirty  and  forty  feet  through 
the  air,  with  their  small  families  following  as 


best  they  could,  they  made  the  whole  forest 
resound  with  the  crashing  of  the  branches, 
and  ainaml  us  not  a  little  by  their  aerial  line 
of  march.” 

Next  day  “  our  path  led  us  up  the  main 
torrent  towards  the  snow ;  and  in  the  first 
three  miles  we  crossed  about  twenty  pine 
bridges  thrown  across  the  stream,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  a  single  tree,  and  all  in 
the  rudest  style  of  architecture.  After  an 
almost  peqrcndicular  ascent,  up  natural  fiights 
i  of  steps,  we  reached  our  next  stage,  I’oshana, 
a  little  mud  built,  flat-roofed  settlement  on  the 
I  mountain-side.” 

I  Here  Captain  Knight  and  bis  friend  en¬ 
gaged  a  couple  of  “  shikarees,”  or  native 
sportsmen,  and  putting  on  grass  shoes  or 
j  sandals,  (which  they  soon  found  absulute- 
I  ly  necessary  for  walking  on  the  icy  slopes,) 
made  a  week’s  excursion  on  the  snowy 
mountains  overlooking  the  Peer  I’uiijal 
Pass,  in  a  not  very  successful  search  lor 
game.  Ueturning  to  their  “camp”  at 
Poshana,  they  crossed  the  pass ;  but  to 
j  their  disappointment,  instead  of  seeing 
’  something  of  the  far-famed  valley,  “noth- 
j  ing  met  the  eye  but  a  wild  waste  of  land, 
i  bounded  on  all  sides  by  snow.”  In  the 
I  latter  part  of  the  next  day’s  march,  how¬ 
ever,  the  path  entered  a  beautifully  wood- 
[  ed  valley,  and  thereafter  passed  through  a 
I  thickly  shaded  wood,  studded  with  roses 
I  and  jessamine,  and  peopled  with  wood- 
j  pigeons  and  nighliugales,  which  g.ave  the 
travelers  a  morning  concert;  and  at  length 
I  they  halted  at  lleerpore  amidst  a  tine 
grass  country.  On  the  .following  day 
.they  found  themselves  gradually  passing 
into  the  Valley,  and  changing  rocks  and 
tirs  for  groves  of  walnut,  and  moss  and  fern 
1  for  the  more  civilized  strawberry  and  wild 
I  carnation.  At  the  village  of  Shupayon, 
jtteir  hiilting  -  place,  they  found  the  flat 
I  mud  roof  of  India  giving  place  to  the 
sharply  pitched  wooden  one,  thatched  with 
straw  or  tiled  with  wood,  which  marks  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Cashmere.  At 
this  point  a  lovely  view’  opened  out  bclore 
the  travelers  :  the  far-famed  valley  lay  at 
their  feet,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
snow-capped  mountains.  Next  monjlng 
they  started  on  their  concluding  march 
into  the  capital  of  Cashmere.  The  first 
apjiearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
was  rather  disappointing ;  still  the  coun¬ 
try  was  extremely  fertile,  and  its  tame¬ 
ness  was  redeemed  by  the  glorious  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  which  bound  the  valley  in 
every  direction  with  a  pure,  unsullied 
fringe  of  snow.  “  Our  path  was  occasion- 
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ally  stiidiled  with  the  most  superb  syca¬ 
mores  and  lime-trees;  and  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  town  we  entered  a  long 
avenue  of  poplars,  planted  as  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  possible,  and  completely  hiding 
all  the  buiMiugs  until  close  upon  them.” 

And  so  they  reached  Sirinuggur,  the 
capital  of  the  Iiaj)py  Valley.  Here  they 
halted  for  some  days  to  indulge  in  the 
dolce  far  niente^  which  seems  to  he  the 
only  kind  of  life  suitable  to  the  lovely 
valley,  which  is  a  veritable  land  of  lotos- 
eating.  What  is  now  the  Valley  of  Cash- 
mere  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  great 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  at  length  forced 
a  passage  for  themselves  through  the 
Baramoula  Pass,  through  which  the  river 
Jhelum  now  descends  into  the  plains  of 
the  Punj  lub.  Three  lesser  valleys — that 
of  the  Sindh  river,  leading  north-east¬ 
wards  to  the  Bullul  P.ass ;  that  of  the 
Jhelum,  leading  eastwards  up  to  Islama¬ 
bad  ;  and  that  of  the  Lower  Jhelum,  lead¬ 
ing  south-westw.ard  to  theW uler  Lake  .and 
the  Baramoula  Pass — gradually  open  out 
into  the  circular  plain  in  whicli  lies  Siri- 
nuggur  and  the  Lake  of  Cashmere.  In- 
cloae<l  on  all  "sides  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas,  richly  clothed  by  forests  on 
their  lower  slopes,  and  crested  with  the 
everlasting  snows,  the  valley  presents  a 
wide  expanse  of  undulating  plain,  bearing 
on  its  broad  bosom  cities,  lakes,  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  rich  alike  in  forests,  fruits.  Mini 
flowers.  The  Jhelum  flows  through  Siri- 
nuggiir,  forming  the  Mall  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  seven  bridges  which  span  the 
river  are  picturesque  structurc.s,  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood,  resting  on  piers  formed  of 
massiv'^e  blocks  of  ced.ir — some  of  them 
having  rows  of  shops  on  them,  flanking 
the  footway  on  either  8i<le,  such  as  one 
sees  in  ancient  prints  cf  Old  London 
Bridge.  In  the  summer  months  there  are 
always  parties  of  British  oflicers  and 
civilians,  sometimes  with  ladies,  to  be 
met  with  in  Sirinuggur.  Most  of  them 
are  mighty  hunters,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  the  hills ;  others, 
more  luxuriously,  do  nothing  but  sail 
about  in  the  boats  on  the  clear  and  al¬ 
most  currentless  Jhelum.  The  boats  are 
long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed,  built  like 
canoes,  and  at  the  extremities  slightly 
curved  up  out  of  the  water ;  the  boatmen 
sit  and  paddle  at  either  end,  w’hile  the 
center  of  the  skiff  is  reserved  for  the 
sahib.  Here  he  reclines  on  cushions — or 
ui  fact  oil  his  own  bedding  transferred  to 


the  boat — shaded  from  the  sun  by  an 
awning  of  matting.  Life  in  Sirinuggur 
is  best  seen  on  the  river,  and  from  the 
river,  so  let  us  hear  Colonel  Torrens  de¬ 
scribe  the  scene : 

“The  rivei,  from  the  ‘  Visitors’  Ilcach’  to 
the  last  of  the  bridges — and  there  are  seven — 
forms  tlie  or  promenade — the  Rotten- 

row  of  Sreenrggur.  This  is  the  invariable  re¬ 
sort  of  the  ‘  do-nothing  ’  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Languidly  smoking  a  cigar,  be  leans 
back  on  his  cushions,  and  is  jiaddled  up  and 
down,  and  down  and  up  again,  till  it  grows 
dark,  when  he  is  paddled  off,  anti  is  seen  no 
more  till  the  next  evening  —  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  ‘  do  nothing  ’  is  not  a  sociable 
one.  We  noticed  them  passing  anti  repassing 
each  other  without  the  most  distant  sign  of 
recognition;  they  do  not  attempt  to  extend 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  that  would  las 
doing  something — a  something,  too,  that 
would  involve  a  still  further  labor,  such  as  a 
morning  call,  or  possibly  an  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner;  and  exertions  arduous  as  these  are  quite 
incompatible  with  the  dolce  far  hiento  of  a 
‘  do-nothing’s  ’  life. 

“  Near  the  arches  of  every  bridge  are  groujis 
of  fishermen,  stamling  onset  in  the  Ikjw  of 
their  lM>at8,  ‘  throwing  a  lly  ’  with  most  com¬ 
mendable  perseverance.  ‘That  sahib,’  said 
one  of  my  boatmen,  ‘  has  Injcn  here  for  four 
years,  fishing  the  whole  of  the  season,  and 
every  morning  and  every  evening  has  whip¬ 
ped  the  water  under  that  very  identical  arch. 
Oh !  it's  a  great  sahib  for  fish  !’  Possilily  the 
man  lied,  and  no  doubt  he  exaggerated  great¬ 
ly  ;  but  during  the  ten  days  we  spent  at  Sree- 
nuggur,  I  never  passed  that  bridge,  morning 
or  evening,  without  finding  that  devoted  dis¬ 
ciple  of  l7.aak  Walton  at  his  post,  rod  in  hand, 
whipping  the  stream  as  perseveringly  as  ever. 

“  The  banks  of  the  river  present  much  the 
same  appearance  as  they  <lid  in  the  morni  g, 
save  that  the  bathing  machines  are  fuller — for 
such  we  discovered  some  strange  wooden  erec¬ 
tions  to  Ijc,  which,  moored  at  intervals  to  the 
shore  on  cither  side  the  river,  seem  to  float  on 
the  water.  These  were  now  in  constant  requi¬ 
sition,  and  we  should  have  come  away  deeply 
impressed  with  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sreenuggur,  had  we  not  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  dirty  old  loo.se  wrapper — the  usual 
dress  of  the  Kashmiris  of  both  sexes — was  in¬ 
variably  donned  again  after  the  operation  ;  a 
relapse  into  which  ‘  vile  habit  ’  must  militate 
fatally  against  the  healthful  and  cleansing  re¬ 
sults  of  a  dip  in  the  Jhelum. 

“  But  now  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the 
houses  of  the  city  to  our  left,  and  its  slanting 
rays  can  no  longer  annoy  you,  so  the  boatmen 
stow  away  the  awning,  and  permit  your  gaze 
to  wander  upwards  from  the  bathing  machines, 
boats,  and  landing -stairs  to  the  trellised  win¬ 
dows  of  the  picturesque  houses  above  you; 
some  of  which,  perched  on  slender  piles,  lean 
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over  (he  water,  and  seem  to  have  aerious  inten¬ 
tions  of  taking  an  evening  stroll  on  stilts. 
Seen  dimly  through  the  delicately-carved 
woodwork  of  the  half-oj>en  lattice,  you  will 
now  and  then,  if  you  are  lucky,  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  gracefuj  form  and  face  of  some 
fair  Kashmirian  girl,  \nth  braided  tresses,  and 
dark  bright  eyes  slyly  j)eei)ing  out  on  the 
crowded  river  Ik*1ow.  And  now,  his  day’s 
work  done,  the  pleasure-loving  Kashmiri  be 
gins  to  enjoy  himself;  sounds  of  mirth  and 
laughter,  of  music  and  merriment,  are  borne 
out  to  you  from  those  mysterious  casement.s, 
for  there  abide  the  queens  of  dance  and  song : 

‘Tlio-sc  fonas  tliat  ne’er  so  sweetly  sound. 

As  fi  0111  a  young  Kaslimiiiau’s  muuili,’ 

and  lK)at3  freighted  with  bundles  of  dim  dra¬ 
pery,  whence  peep  little  jeweled  hands  and 
Blij)pered  feet,  glide  past  you — 

‘  Youth  at  the  I.cim  tn  1  Pleasure  at  the  prtw.’ 

The  llotten-row  of  Sreenugger  has,  I  regret  to 
say,  its  ‘  pretty  horsebreakers  ’  too  !” 

Solomon’s  Throne  and  the  Ilurrec-pur- 
w.at  Fort,  the  latter  of  which  immediate¬ 
ly  overhangs  the  cajiital,  are  the  two  em¬ 
inences  which  rise  aloft  above  the  watery 
valley.  JJut  where  is  the  Lake?  Leav¬ 
ing  the  crowded  stream  of  the  Jhelum, 
and  paddling  up  a  canal  between  green¬ 
sward  and  overhanging  foliage,  you  come 
to  a  pair  of  massive  wooden  folding  gates, 
through  which  your  boat  glides :  these, 
actually,  form  the  entrance  to  the  Dal,  or 
Lake,  But  if  you  look  for 

‘the  mountain’s  portal  that  opes 

Sublime,  from  that  valley  of  bliis  to  the  world  ’ — 

as  Tom  iNIoore  has  it  —  you  will  find 
that  you  tire  passing  between  Solomon’s 
Throne  and  the  llurree-purwat,  albeit 
these  twin  heights  are  nearly  three  miles 
miles  distiint  from  one  another.  After 
passing  the  gates  on  the  canal,  you  have 
still  a  long  pull  through  a  narrow  channel 
ere  the  broad  e.xpanse  of  the  lake  opens 
out  in  front  of  you.  The  lake’s  surface  is 
so  thickly  covered  with  the  broad  shining 
leaves  and  rosy  flowers  of  the  lotus,  and 
with  the  tangled  green  of  the  water-nut, 
and  its  sides  are  so  concealed  by  floating 
gard(.‘ns,  bearing  cucumbers  and  melons, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  form  an  idea 
of  its  size.  But  the  first  glimpse  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  you  of  its  beauty.  A 
grand  ]Mela,  or  fair,  on  the  water,  to 
which  the  Muharajali  and  all  his  court 
went  in  state,  took  place  during  Captain 


Knight’s  stay  in  Sirinuggur,  and  is  thus 
described  by  him : 

“  The  lake  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  was  covered  so 
densely  in  many  parts  with  weeds  and  water 
plants  that  it  bore  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  ganlen.  And  as  the  innumerable 
boats  paddled  almut,  with  their  bright  and 
;  sunny  cargoes,  talking  and  laughing  and  en- 
'  joying  themselves  to  their  heart’s  content,  the 
I  scene  began  to  identify  itself  in  some  measure 
j  with  Moore’s  description  of  the  ‘sunny  lake 
of  cool  Cashmere,’  although  the  poet's  eyes 
had  never  rested  on  either  lake  or  isle.  .  .  In 
the  evening,  the  number  of  boats  congregated 
on  the  lake  was  marvelous.  All  were  jier- 
fectly  crammed  with  Cashmerian  pleasure- 
seekers  ;  but  the  turbarted  faithful,  in  spite  of 
the  pressurt!,  in  no  way  lost  their  dignity,  but 
with  pipes  and  coffee  enjoyed  themselves  in 
apparently  entire  unconsciousness  of  there 
being  a  soul  on  the  lake  beside  themselves. 
The  most  wonderful  sight  however,  was  the 
immense  crowd  of  many-colored  turbans  con¬ 
gregated  on  shore,  witnessing  the  departure  of 
the  Castiinerian  Guards;  and  as  they  throng¬ 
ed  the  green  slopes  in  thousands,  t'ley  gave 
one  quite  the  idea  of  a  mass  of  very  violent- 
colored  flowers  blooming  togetner  in  a  gar¬ 
den.” 

The  once  famous  Shalimar  gardens  on 
the  lake — where  Jehang'  cr  used  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  time  with  the  far-famed 
Noor  Jehan,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
their  reconciliation,  as  relateil  by  Fer.a- 
morz  to  Lallah  Kuokh  —  is  the  favorite 
plaoe  w  ilh  British  visitors  for  getting  up 
a  champagne  dinner  and  a  nautch.  Lord 
W.  Hay’s  jiarty  were  thus  entertained  by 
the  Maharajah,  and  we  regret  that  Colo¬ 
nel  Torren’s  account  of  the  banquet  is  too 
long  for  quotation.  Wo  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  Captain  Knight’s 
slight  sketch  of  tlie  place  : 

“  The  vista  on  entering  the  Gardens  [from 
the  lake]  was  extremely  pretty.  Four  water¬ 
falls  appear  at  the  same  moment,  sending  a 
clear  sheet  of  crj-stal  water  over  a  broad  atone 
slab,  and  gradually  receding  from  sight  in  the 
wooded  distance.  A  broad  canal  runs  right 
through  the  ganlens,  bridged  at  intervals  by 
summer-houses,  and  crossed  by  carved  and 
quaintly-fashioned  stepping-stones.  At  the 
extremity  there  is  a  magnificent  baradurree  of 
black  marble,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
many  centuries  in  existence,  and  had  original¬ 
ly  figured  in  some  very  ditt'erent  situation. 
The  pillars  were  entire  to  a  length  of  seven 
feet,  and  were  highly  polished,  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  leaning  against  them.  Around  this,  in 
reservoirs  of  water,  were  about  two  hundred 
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fountains,  all  spouting  away  together — and  on 
oue  side  a  sheet  of  the  most  perfectly  still  water 
I  ever  saw.  It  appeared  e.xaetly  like  a  large 
looking-glass,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cern  where  the  artificial  bank  which  inclosed 
it  either  began  or  terminated.” 

So  far  as  wo  may  trust  the  opinions  of 
travelers,  the  dan  jirg  girls  of  the  Xile 
beat  those  of  India  ;  but  of  all  parts  of  In¬ 
dia,  Cashmere  is  thj  one  where  the  nautch 
is  to  be  seen  to  mc*Ht  advant.age.  Never¬ 
theless,  both  Colonel  Torrens  and  Captain 
Knight  were  inclined  to  yawn  over  the 
performance.  The  movements  of  the 
dance  have  little  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans,  and  the  dress  etfectnally  hides 
any  beauty  of  form ‘in  the  dancers.  Both 
the  colonel  and  the  captain  give  us  a 
portrait  of  “  Ghiilabie,”  a  prima  donna  of 
the  Nautch;  but  whether  it  is  the  same 
fair  one  who  sat  to  both  officers  we  can 
not  tell,  as  the  sketch  taken  by  the  colonel 
is  in  profile,  and  that  by  the  cn|)tain  is  in 
full  face.  CapUiin  Knight,  in  tliis  part  of 
his  diary,  also  gives  some  good  sketches, 
in  chromo  lithograph,  of  the  ruins  of  Cash- 
merian  temples,  which  avere  overthrown 
many  centuries  ago  by  the  bigoted  3Io- 
hammedau  invaders.  Cashmerian  archi¬ 
tecture  in  those  ancient  temples  is  more 
elegant  and  symmetrical  than  any  to  be 
met  with  in  India.  It  is  evidently  a  cross 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Greek,  and 
exhibits  the  influence  exerted  in  Cash- 
mere  by  the  Hellenic  colonies  which  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  planted  in  Cabool.  The 
many  ruins  of  .ancient  cities  in  the  valley 
show  that  Cashmere  in  former  times  Avas 
more  populous  and  prosperous  than  it  j 
is  now.  These  ruins,  as  well  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  land.scape  and  lovely  aerial  effects  of 
the  valley,  furnish  most  charming  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  th.at  the  Kngli.sh  ]>ublic 
Avill  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  themselves  some  of  those  views  as  de¬ 
lineated  by  a  much-traveled  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  artist.  In  the  magnificent 
Avork  about  to  be  published  by  ^Messrs. 
Day  .and  Son,  in  Avhich  the  water-color 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  are  to  be  reproduced  in  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs,  forty  or  fifty  of  the  plates  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Cashmere  ;  and  having  seen  some  of, 
those  drawings,  we  c.an  affirm  that  they  i 
leaA'e  nothing  to  l)e  desired,  either  .as  re¬ 
gards  artistic  effect  or  precision  of  draAv- 
iug.  The  title  of  this  forthcoming  work 
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!  is  India,  Ancient  and  Modern.  It  Avill 
!  comprise  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates, 
j  Avith  essays  and  descriptive  text.  The 
letter-press  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Kaye^ 
j  AA’hose  n.ame  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excel- 
i  lence  of  the  literaiy  portion  of  the  work. 
In  illustration  of  Avhat  Ave  liaA’e  said  of  the 
\  influence  of  Greek  art  visible  in  the  an- 
j  cient  edifices  of  Cashmere,  Ave  may  state 
i  that  in  one  (  f  the  drawings  Avhich  Mr. 

I  Simpsen  gi\-cs  of  the  ruins  at  Martund, 
i  the  finest  in  Ca.shmere,  there  is  a  part  of 
j  the  buildings  Avhich,  if  isolated  from  the 
I  rest,  would  lead  even  a  connoisseur  in 
'  architectural  art,  at  first  view,  to  .assign  it 
j  to  Greece,  and  not  to  India.  As  verbal 
description  is  totally  inademiate  to  de- 
I  scribe  many  of  the  lovelier  effects  of  land¬ 
scape,  Ave  are  happy  to  leave  to  Mr.  Simp- 
I  son’s  pencil  the  delineation  of  the  varied 
j  beauties  of  Cashmere,  which  no  skill  on 
I  our  part  could  suffice  to  set  before  the 
I  reader.  One  of  his  water-color  drawings 
of  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  reminds  us  at 
j'once  of  Moore’s  lines  : 

i  ”  Oh  !  to  sec  it  at  sunset,  Avhen  warm  o’er  the 
Lake 

Its  splendor  at  parting  a  Siiinnicr-CA’c 
til  rows — 

Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes  Avhen  ling’ring  to 
take 

A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  night  ere  she 
goes.” 


And  the  artist's  ])icturc  of  the  rosy  lotus- 
ffoAvers  on  the  lake  really  justifies  to  the 
full  the  vision  which  rose  before  the  mind’s 
eyeaif  the  poet  Avhen  he  Avrote — 

,  “  And  AA'hat  a  wilderness  of  flowers  ! 

It  seemed  as  though  from  all  the  iKiAvers 
And  fairest  fields  of  all  the  year, 

The  mingled  spoil  Avcrc  scattered  here. 
The  lake,  too,  like  a  garden  breathes 
With  the  rich  buds  that  o'er  it  lie, 

As  if  a  shoAver  of  fairy  wreaths 
Had  fallen  on  it  from  the  sky.” 

Captain  Knight  did  not  content  himself 
AA’ith  spending  his  holidays  in  the  Hajipy 
Valley,  and  made  an  excursion  into  La- 
dak  as  far  as  his  term  of  leave  Avould  per¬ 
mit  him  to  go.  Ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Sindh  river,  lie  crossed  the  mountains 
Avhich  bound  (.'ashmere  on  the  north,  de¬ 
scended  for  some  distance  the  Dras  rit’er, 
and  then  struck  across  into  the  valley  of 
the  Indu.s — visited  Leh,  and  proceeding 
onAvards  through  an  almost  pathless  coun¬ 
try,  where  Buddhist  monasteries  and 
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buildings  are  aetnally  more  plentiful  than  1 
villages,  he  arrived  at  Ilemis,  the  turning-  j 
point  of  his  travels ;  from  whence  lie 
made  his  way  back  by  a  new  route  over  I 
the  mountains,  which  brought  him  down  | 
into  the  eastern  corner  of  Cashmere  at  Is-  ^ 
lamr.bad.  Although  in  this  latter  portion  ■ 
of  his  diary,  he  in  part  goes  over  the  same  | 
ground  as  Colonel  Torrens,  it  is,  perhajis,  ' 
the  most  interesting  in  his  book ;  and  we  ' 
had  marked  several  passages  in  it  for  ref-  : 
crenee,  which  we  must  leave  unnoticed.  ; 
How  people  can  live  through  the  winter 
in  those  bleak  mountainous  snowy  regions  i 
passes  our  comjirehension.  Rain  almost  j 
never  falls,  and  the  vegetation  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  an  irrigation  which  leads  | 
the  ice-cold  u-aters  of  the  mountain 
streams  over  the  patches  of  soil  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys.  The  miserable  ham¬ 
lets  have  seldom  more  than  five  acres  of 
cultivated  ground  around  them.  Hunches 
of  hay  are  hung  upon  the  trees  during 
autumn,  in  order  to  supply  food  for  the 
sheep  in  winter,  when  the  snows  cover, 
the  ground  many  feet  deep  and  raise  the 
animals  to  within  reach  of  their  sn.-^pend- 
ed  fodder.  AVhat  with  the  av-alanches 
which  frequently  overlay  the  little  vil¬ 
lages,  and  the  winter  which  prevails  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  poor 
peasants  nuust  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  j 
Even  the  monasteries — some  of  them  large  j 
buildings — perched  among  the  rocks,  are  , 
many  of  them  deserted,  and  falling  into 
ruins;  the  late  Mahar.ajah  Golab  Singh —  i 
a  rare  combination  of  tyranny  and  rascal¬ 
ity,  as  the  condition  of  the  country  still 
testilies  —  having  pounced  upon  their 
treasures  as  a  means  of  recruiting  his  own 
finances. 

^Ir.  Simpson  crossed  even  loftier  passes 
than  Lord  W.  Hay’s  party.  On  his  way 
from  Chini  to  the  Tung-lung  Pass  (where 
his  route  met  that  described  by  Colonel 
Torrens)  he  had  to  surmount  the  jVIane- 
rung  Law,  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Parung  Law,  nineteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  the  highest  known  pass  in  the 
whole  Himalayas.  This  M  ild  region  jire- 
sents  great  attractions  to  the  sportsman  ; 
wild  yaks,  M’ild  horses,  the  gigantic  M'ild 
sheep  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ibe.v, 
abound,  besides  bears,  marmots,  etc.  Hut 
he  must  lie  a  veritable  Nimrod  M'ho  under¬ 
takes  a  sporting  expedition  in  these  alti¬ 
tudes.  Hesides  the  fatigues  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  of  “  roughing  it  ”  in  these  far 
aM’ay  solitudes,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 


combine  to  try  the  constitution  of  the 
tourist.  Speaking  of  the  temperature  on 
the  Kyang  plain,  some  fifteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Colonel  Torrens  says, 
“  to  a  day  spent  as  it  M'ere  in  the  Desert 
of  Sahara,  succeeds  a  night  of  Arctic  fri¬ 
gidity.”  In  truth,  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun  at  these  altitudes  is  as  yet  unexplain¬ 
ed  by  science.  It  reminds  us  of  the  par¬ 
allel  fact  mentioned  by  Parry  in  one  of 
his  Arctic  voyages,  M  hen  his  ship  M-as  in¬ 
closed  in  the  ice:  that  the  pitch  uas  melt¬ 
ing  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ship,  u  hile 
brandy  M’as  frozen  on  the  other !  It 
Mould  seem  as  if  the  intense  cold  suffices 
to  energize  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  ; 
how  we  can  not  as  yet  tell,  although 
probably  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
opposite  polarity  produces  intensest  elec¬ 
trical  action.  A  gentleman  mIio  lately 
surmounted  these  lofty  passes  has  ex¬ 
pressed  to  us  his  belief  that  the  so  called 
“snoM'-blindness,”  M’hich  so  severely  af¬ 
fects  the  traveler  in  these  regions,  is  not 
a  mere  dazzling  of  the  eye,  but  an  actual 
scorching ;  the  heat  rays  being  reflected 
[  from  the  snow  to  an  unusual  extent,  as 
I  M'ell  as  the  light.  Po.ssibly  this  (compar¬ 
ative)  non-absorption  of  the  heat  rays  by 
the  snoM'y  surface  is  a  provision  of  ma¬ 
ture,  by  M  liich  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  Alpine  and  Arctic  regions  is  kept  at  a 
higher  point  than  Mould  other wi.-ie  be 
possible.  Experiments  could  easily  bo 
made  to  solve  this  question.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  solar  heat  is  much 
greater  on  mountains  than  at  an  equal  al¬ 
titude  in  mid-air;  and  we  believe  (al¬ 
though  science  as  yet  takes  no  coguiz- 
I  ance  of  the  matter)  that  the  density  of 
:  the  atmosphere  is  likewise  greater  on 
I  mountains — at  least  during  night  and  in 
;  the  shade — than  at  a  similar  height  in 
space.  He  this  as  it  may,  hoM  ever,  the 
I  rarefaction  of  atmosphere  is  so  great  on 
i  these  mountain-jiasses  as  to  produce  in 
i  most  persons  severe  headaches  and  sick¬ 
ness.  “  Our  sick-list  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,”  M’rites  Colonel  TorrCns  as  his 
party  ascend  to  the  Kyang  plain,  and  (as 
M'e  know  partly  from  his  liook  aed  partly 
!  from  other  information)  before  they  got 
over  the  Tung-lung  Pass  fever  and  other 
forms  of  illness  told  heavily  on  the  party. 
Any  one  affected,  hoM-ever  slightly,  with 
organic  M'eakness,  either  of  heart  or  lungs, 
ought  to  eschew  all  such  ascents.  This 
warning  is  not  so  superfluous  as  some 
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may  think  it.  A  few  years  ago  a  young 
officer,  wliose  lungs  were  unpaired,  in 
crossing  tlie  summit  of  the  Parniig  Law 
was  remlered  speechless,  and  died  in  a 
few  days  afterwards.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  ascent  of  the  UoUuig  Pass,  (thir¬ 
teen  tliousaud  lect,)  by  its  elfuct  on  the 


action  of  the  heart,  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  whoso 
loss  is  deplored  by  all  classes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  who  breathed  his  last  at 
Dliurinsala  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  ot 
the  Himalayas. 


Prom  the  London  Quarterly. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  ALL  AGES.* 

[Concluded  from  page  147.] 


Nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  : 
the  claims  of  spiritualism  than  the  char-  j 
acter  t)f  its  revelations.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
fieult  to  treat  this  subject  with  gravity. 
Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  |»eojile  pro¬ 
fessing  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  another  world.  Tliey  possess 
the  faculty  'of  summoning  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  times,  and  the  highest  class  me¬ 
diums  can  converse  with  these  spirits,  and 
convey  their  utterances  to  the  public.  It 
is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
with  such  a  facility  of  intercourse  as  has 
thus  been  opened  up,  we  should  by  this 
time  have  learned  something  respecting 
the  other  world;  or  at  least,  assuming 
that  such  communications  may  be  forbid¬ 
den — that  the  spirits  may  not  I»e  permit¬ 
ted,  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  to  unfold  the 
secrets  of  their  prison-house — we  should 
have  expected  to  receive  some  sentiments 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  men  who  have  been  of  late  so  fre- 
uently  deprived  of  their  celestial  repose, 
'he  utter  absence  of  dignity,  of  novelty, 
of  consistency,  in  the  ten  thousand  an¬ 
swers  which-  have  been  rapp'.'d  out  from 
the  spirits  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to*  enhance  the  credit  of  the  wiv 
nesses.  The  internal  evidence  is  all 
against  them.  There  is  only  one  point  in 
which  the  spirits  generally  agree,  namely, 
that  the  other  world  closely  resembles  our 
own  ;  yet  even  this  statement  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  chraracter  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  received,  which  exhibit  an  amount 
of  imbecility,  bad  grammar,  and  inanity, 


very  different  from  the  vigorous,  common- 
sense  talk  of  the  average  of  people  in  their 
daily  life.  How  is  it  that  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  mediums  in  the  Northern  States  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  scrap  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  spirits  respecting  the  plans 
of  the  Confederate  commanders?  How 
is  it  that  not  one  of  them  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  General  Lee,  or  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  and  prevented  their  pounc¬ 
ing  on  the  Northerners  unawares  ?  How 
is  it  that  not  a  single  secret  crime  has 
liccn  brought  to  light,  or  offender  brought 
to  justice  ?  How  is  it  that  the  sjiirits  are 
so  destitute  of  moral  courage  as  invaria¬ 
bly  to  coincide  with  the  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  opinions  of  the  parties  who  seek 
their  intercourse;  so  that  -when  a  Uni- 
versalist  inquires  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
departed,  he  receives  for  answer  that  all 
are  liapj>y,  and  that  “the  burning  gulf, 
with  all  its  horrible  imagery,  exists  only 
in  the  traditions  of  men,  and  in  the  fitfnl 
wanderings  of  a  diatracted  brain  ;”  while 
Calvinist  mediums  “  receive  much  injury 
to  their  health  from  the  infernal  stenches 
and  effluvia,”  and  are  “  sickened  and  dis¬ 
gusted  hy  a  detestable  taste  of  mixed 
sulphur,  soot,  and  salt,  and  felt  continual 
burning  as  from  poisoned  arrows  and  the 
stings  of  scorpions  ?”  How  is  it  that  the 
spirits,  when  attempting  physical  feats, 
can  do  nothing  better  than  raise  a  table 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  cause 
chairs  to  fall  over,  or  lift  up  Mr.  Horae’s 
coat-tails  as  he  floats  near  the  ceiling,  or 
make  the  joints  of  arm  chairs  crack  at 
their  masters,  or  execute  a  half  illegible 
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Bcrawl  upon  a  piece  of  paper  ?  Can  any 
noble  or  elevated  feature  be  pointed  out 
which  tends  to  relieve  these  ghostly  con¬ 
fabulations  of  their  inherent  incredibility, 
or  to  show  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
not  hopelessly  against  them  ? 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  respect  spirit¬ 
ualists  have  for  spirits.  !Mr.  llowitt  be 
lieves  that  the  iinprovisatori  of  Italy  are 
all  mediums  ;  “  they  are  but  the  flutes  and 
trumpets  through  which  spiritual  poets 
pour  the  music  and  eloquence  of  other 
spheres  for  the  occasion.”  If  so,  the  only 
conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is  that 
the  terrestrial  poets  are  beyond  compar¬ 
ison  better  than  the  spiritual,  and  that  any 
decently  educated  musician  can  beat  the 
flutists  and  trumpeters  of  the  unseen  spheres 
at  extempore  melody.  Indeed,  in  what¬ 
ever  department  their  powers  are  tried, 
their  inferiority  to  us  corporeal  beings  be¬ 
comes  evident.  As  Mr.  llowitt  refers  to 
this  objection  again  and  again,  he  can  not 
be  supposed  to  be  indiflerent  to  it ;  and  in 
truth  he  ill  conceals  a  little  vexation  at  his 
friends  the  spirits  for  not  behaving  with 
more  dignity.  lie  assures  us,  however, 
that  they  could  do  a  great  deal  better  if 
they  would,  and  that  the  reason  why  their 
communications  are  not  more  worthy  of 
themselves  is  that  tlie  present  age  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  profit  by  any  thing  high¬ 
er.  “  Men  sunk  m  their  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  earth,  must  have  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  first,  to  awake  them. 
For  this  reason  the  much-despised  and 
ridiculed  physical  manifestations  have 
come  first,  as  the  only  ones  ”  [the  italics 
arc  Mr.  llowitt’s]  “adapted  to  the  de¬ 
graded  physical  status  of  men,  many  of 
tliera  imagining  themselves  peculiarly  en¬ 
lightened  and  refined.”  This  degraded 
type  of  mankind,  wo  are  elsewhere  in¬ 
formed,  is  represented  by  such  petrified 
men  as  Faraday  and  Brewster,  who  have 
no  more  faith  than  a  stone,  and  whose 
scientific  atheism  clings  to  them  like  a 
death  pall,  and  renders  them  “  as  utterly 
disqualified  for  psychological  research  as 
a  blind  man  for  physical  research.”  The 
reason,  then,  why  the  revelations  of  spirit¬ 
ualism  up  to  the  present  time  have  not 
taken  a  higher  type  than  the  climbing  of 
tables  on  to  ottomans  is  not  because  the 
spirits  .are  incapable  of  any  thing  loftier, 
but  because  such  babes  as  the  Farad-ays 
and  Murchisons  of  our  age  can  at  present 
only  have  milk  administered  to  them. 
This  explanation  is  offered  in  all  serious- 
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ness  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
author.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  re¬ 
flected  how  diflerent  is  such  conduct  from 
that  of  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity, 
with  whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  ally  the 
cause  of  spiritualism ;  who,  appearing  to 
a  generation  equally  debased,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  with  our  own,  did  not  think  fit  to 
convince  them  by  tricks  and  empty  tru¬ 
isms,  but  uttered  doctrines  which  as  far 
outshone  the  wisdom  of  existing  paganism 
as  his  miracles  outshone  the  feats  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  necromancy. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  allow  the 
believer  in  these  spiritual  manifestations 
to  interpose  a  question.  “  Do  you  mean,” 
he  will  ask,  “upon  such  theoretical  grounds 
absolutely  to  deny  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Home,  for  example,  has  asserted  ?  delib¬ 
erately  to  affirm  the  principle  that  a  sup¬ 
posed  primd  facie  incredibility  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  neutralize  the  assertion  not  of  one 
only,  but  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  capa¬ 
ble  and  credible  witnesses  ?  Is  not  this 
to  set  up  theory  in  place  of  fact,  to  forsake 
the  inductive  method,  and  to  follow  dark¬ 
ness  rather  than  light?  And  would  not 
the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  lead  to 
inextricable  doubt  and  confusion  ?  If  the 
communication  of  departed  spirits  with 
this  world  can  not  be  demonstrated  to  be 
impossible,  which  no  one,  not  even  Sir 
David  Brewster  himself,  can  maintain,  al¬ 
though  he  has  declared  that  he  will  “  do 
any  thing  rather  than  give  in  to  spirits,” 
why  should  not  this  theory  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  in  these  days  of  inquiry  ia 
freely  accorded  to  every  other,  and  be 
able  to  avail  itself  fairly  of  the  evidence 
which  thousands  of  people  who  would  be 
credited  on  any  ordinary  matter  are  ready 
to  tender  in  its  behalf?” 

An  ingenious  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Comhill  Magazine  has  taken  a 
very  bold  position  in  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  declares  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  otifered 
of  unseen  hands  and  spirit-writing  and 
tables  rising  and  mediums  floating  in  the 
air,  he  does  not  believe  a  single  word  of 
it ;  that  if  he  saw  such  things  himself,  his 
hope  would  be  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
first  impression  would  gradually  wear 
away,  and  that  he  would  filially  be  able  to 
conclude  th.at  in  some  way  or  other  his 
senses  had  deceived  him ;  and  that  such  a 
position  m,ay  be  fairly  held  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  calling  in  question  the 
general  veracity  and  personal  honor  of 
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those  who  have  attested  these  phenomena. 
Bat  this  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
credulity.  A  man  who  has  brought  him¬ 
self  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  optical 
illusion,  and  of  subjective  impressions  be¬ 
ing  mistaken  for  actual  physical  realities, 
on  so  wide  a  scale  and  with  so  wonderful 
a  continuity  and  consistency  of  deception 
as  this  notion  necessarily  implies,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  any  thing ;  and  is  not  un¬ 
likely  hereafter  to  be  found  in  the  most 
advanced  school  of  spiritualism.  Nothing 
is  more  familiar  than  this  revulsion  from 
the  extreme  of  skepticism  to  the  extreme 
of  credulity,  so  that  it  would  occasion  lit¬ 
tle  surprise  if  the  next  brochure  of  this 
clever  writer  should  be  in  defense  of  the 
exact  verisimilitude  of  the  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs  which,  we  are  informed,  are  to  be 
bought  at  Pitman’s  in  Paternoster  Row. 
We  may  reject  the  conclusions  of  the 
spiritualists,  we  may  find  their  doctrine 
of  spiritual  agency  to  be  “  not  proven”  by 
the  facts  which  they  adduce,  without  stul¬ 
tifying  ourselves  by  denying  all  the  facts 
themselves.  And,  after  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made  for  deception,  and 
imposture,  and  all  the  charlatanry  which 
is  certain  to  ally  itself  with  an  inquiry  of 
this  nature,  it  can  not  be  rationally  doubt¬ 
ed  that  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
mediums  there  exists  an  unknown  force 
by  which  solid  bodies  are  affected  in  a 
way  which  ordinary  science  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  while,  in  connection  with  others, 
there  appears  to  be  a  perception  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  events  out  of  the  range  of  or¬ 
dinary  vision,  and  in  some  few  instances 
a  faculty  of  second  sight.  We  may  ad¬ 
mit  the  facts  without  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
deny  every  thing  which  we  can  not  ex- 
plaiti.  We  may  be  utterly  unconvinced 
that  these  rappings  and  furniture-hoistings 
are  caused  by  the  action  of  our  departed 
fathers  and  sisters,  w’ithont  being  driven 
into  the  unscientific  and  altogether  unten¬ 
able  position  of  denying  the  alleged  facts 
in  toto. 

It  can  not  be  reasonably  doubted,  for  in- 
atance,  that  strange  noises  have  accompa¬ 
nied  Mr.  Home  from  his  childhood  ;  that 
he  is  surrounded  with  singular  influences 
which  came  to  him  unsought,  and  over 
which  he  declares  he  has  not  the  slightest 
power,  “  either  to  bring  them  on,  or  to 
send  them  away,  to  increase  or  to  lessen 
them  that  he  is  sometimes  thrown  into 
a  trance  state,  for  instance,  as  an  effect  of 
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the  performance  of  sacred  music,  in  which, 
like  Oberlin,  he  conceives  himself  to  be  in 
companionship  with  his  spirit  friends  in  as 
perfect  and  palpable  a  manner  as  in  his  or¬ 
dinary  external  state  he  is  with  his  friends 
of  this  world;  that,  during  his  frequent 
attacks  of  illness,  his  head  liad  b(H*n  slow¬ 
ly  lifted  and  his  pillow  turned,  by  somo 
force;  that  when  first  he  rose  from  the 
ground  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  that 
his  fears  ceased  when  the  phenomenon 
came  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  that 
strange  forces  play  about  him  at  certain 
seasons,  but  not  always;  and  that  what 
are  the  peculiar  laws  under  which  these 
forces  may  have  become  developed  in  his 
person,  or  in  what  manner  the  effects  are 
produced,  he  know’s  no  more  than  othei’s. 
There  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  facts 
in  this  particular  instance.  Mr.  Home’s 
explanation  of  them — that  they  are  caus¬ 
ed  by  spirits,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
able  to  hold  intercourse,  and  from  whom 
he  receives  communications  —  is  quite  a 
distinct  thing,  and  is  as  fairly  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion  as  any  hypothesis  in  physical  sci¬ 
ence. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  it  is  no  novelty  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  scientific  inquiry,  to  find  that 
when  new  and  strange  phenomena  or  ef¬ 
fects  have  come  under  observation,  spirit¬ 
ual  beings  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  them.  It  was  popularly  be¬ 
lieved,  for  instance,  when  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  first  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  its  constant  tending  to  the  polo 
was  due  to  the  action  of  spirits,  for  wliich 
reason  mariners  were  very  cautious  in 
taking  it  on  board  ship.  In  a  French 
treatise  w'ritten  about  1620,  the  author, 
after  stating  that  the  magnetic  needle 
might  be  highly  useful  at  sea,  observes 
that  no  master-mariner  dared  to  use  it  lest 
he  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  ma¬ 
gician  ;  nor  w’ould  the  sailors  ever  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  sea  under  the  command  of  a 
man  who  took  with  him  an  instrument 
which  carried  so  great  an  apj>earance  of 
being  constructed  under  the  influence  of 
some  infernal  spirit.  A  similar  supersti¬ 
tion  has  attended  the  early  period  of  oth¬ 
er  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  spirits 
to  w'hom  was  attributed  the  production  of 
such  novelties  were  generally  believed  to 
be  evil  spirits.  Indeed,  the  spiritualism 
of  the  present  day  differs  from  that  of 
former  ages  chiefly  in  this,  that  w'hereas 
it  was  formerly  the  devil  and  the  evil 
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•pirits  to  whom  almost  all  mysteriona  and 
novel  effects  were  ascribed,  the  tendency 
in  our  own  day  is  to  attribute  them  rather 
to  good  guardian  angels,  or  to  happy  hu¬ 
man  spirits.  This  change  in  the  form  of 
the  opinion  is  characteristic  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  theology  and  general  belief  of  our  own 
day,  in  wliich,  whether  truly  or  filsely  M'e 
do  not  now  inquire,  the  devil  occupies  a 
place  immeasurably  less  prominent  than  in 
that  of  former  days — indeed,  is  all  but  ex¬ 
cluded.  Now  this  modification  in  the 
form  of  the  opinion  coinciding  so  exactly 
with  the  altered  ch.aracter  of  the  popular 
religious  belief,  amounts  in  itself  to  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  in  both  cases  the  opinion 
may  be  equally  subjective  and  imaginary. 
We  know,  it  is  true,  but  little  of  the  other 
world  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
it  has  altered  so  completely  within  the 
last  century  or  two  as  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  accounts  of  mediieval  and  of 
modern  spiritualists  would  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude.  In  the  days  of  the  Popish  ascend¬ 
ancy,  the  Church  encouraged  a  belief  in 
the  apparitions  of  devils,  since  it  gave  the 
priests  great  power  and  profit  as  exor¬ 
cists.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  diablerie, 
not  merely  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
but  for  some  ages  afterwards ;  and  the 
popular  belief  on  this  subject  being  not 
uncongenial  to  the  Genevan  theology,  it 
remained  after  the  priestly  influence  which 
fostered  it  had  passed  away.  According¬ 
ly,  the  mediums  of  those  days  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  an  infinity  of 
devils  ;  whereas  the  mediums  of  our  own 
times,  when  diablerie  is  no  longer, in  vogue, 
never  happen  to  meet  with  a  devil.  For¬ 
merly  the  spiritually  perceptive  persons 
saw  hideous  demons  drop  from  the  trees, 
or  leap  fearfully  from  bough  to  bough, 
howling  as  they  gyrated  through  the  air: 
at  present  an  ugly  customer  of  this  kind 
never  by  any  chance  intrudes  himself;  but 
delicate  feminine  hands  appear,  with  long 
and  exquisitely-shaped  nails — or,  if  un¬ 
seen,  they  gently  press  the  medium’s  fore- 
hea<l,  stroke  back  his  hair,  and  rap  with 
infinite  alacrity  in  approbation  of  a  pretty 
sentiment.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
spiritual  mediums  have  found  the  unseen 
sphere  to  correspond  with  the  prevalent 
conception  of  it  in  their  own  age  or  par¬ 
ty  ;  although,  upon  points  on  which  pop¬ 
ular  opinion  has  not  pronounced,  they 
have  contradicted  each  other  flatly ;  as, 
for  example,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
angels,  concerning  whom  Swedenborg 


(revered  by  Mr.  Ilow’itt  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mediums  that  ever  appeared)  de¬ 
clares  that  he  had  been  among  them  fre¬ 
quently,  and  had  conversed  with  them 
w’ith  perfect  familiarity,  and  found  that 
they  were  all  originally  men,  or  beings  in¬ 
carnate,  in  some  world  or  other  ;  whereas 
Jacob  Bohme,  who  was  equally  gifted, 
says  that  God  created  the  holy  angels  at 
once,  not  out  of  matter,  but  out  of  him¬ 
self.  The  unvarying  agreement  of  the 
mediums  with  the  general  stream  of  prev¬ 
alent  opinion,  and  their  mutual  contradic¬ 
tions  in  matters  Avith  which  popular  opin¬ 
ion  does  not  interfere,  seem  equally  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spiritual 
world  to  which  they  find  themselves  in¬ 
troduced  is  a  creation  of  their  own  brain, 
and  that  we  must  look  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  supposed  agency  of  spirits 
for  the  explanation  of  the  singular  physi¬ 
cal  phenomena  wMiich  attend  them. 

This  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  it 
is  impossible  for  departed  spirits  *to  hold 
communication  with  our  earth.  On  this 
subject  more  will  be  said  presently.  All 
that  is  here  contended  for  is  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  tl>e  phe¬ 
nomena  of  raediumship  to  their  agency. 

To  what  agency  then  are  they  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  ?  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 
physical  effects,  such  as  the  moving  of 
solid  bodies,  and  percussion  of  such  bodies 
producing  soun^,  niajf  be  due  to  vital 
magnetism,  operating  in  a  way  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  distinctly  traced.  A 
priori,  it  is  no  more  incredible  that  a 
magnetic  force  proceeding  from  a  living 
organism  should  lift  a  table,  than  that  a 
magnet  should  lift  a  bar  of  iron.  And 
that  the  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
usually  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
person  of  the  medium,  is  a  consideration 
which  tells  in  favor  of  this  conjecture.  If, 
for  example,  it  is  in  reality  spirits  who  lift 
the  table  at  Mr.  Horae’s  seances,  how  is  it 
that  the  spirits  never  operate  except  with¬ 
in  a  yard  or  two  of  his  body  ?  Why  do 
they  not  operate  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  or,  which  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  still,  in  some  place  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  which  the  medium  might  then 
and  there  send  them  ?  There  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  any  difficulty  in  this  if  the  spirit¬ 
ual  doctrine  were  the  true  one ;  where¬ 
as  the  effects  are  always  produced  near 
to  the  medium’s  body.  So  with  regard 
to  the  playing  without  hands  of  guitars 
I  and  accordions  ;  it  is  observable  that  they 
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do  not  usually  play  any  knoM'n  composi¬ 
tions,  but  unknown  strains  are  produced 
which  the  spirits  inform  the  medium  are 
“  the  Song  of  the  Sea,”  or  “  the  Song  of 
the  Battle,”  or  the  like,  and  (which  is  the  | 
point  to  be  observed)  the  instruments  are 
always  within  a  short  distance ;  so  much 
so,  that  on  one  occasion  when  a  guitar 
moved  and  emitted  sounds  at  a  distance 
of  eleven  feet  from  Mr.  Home,  it  w’as  re¬ 
garded  as  a  very  extraordinary  case.  But 
why,  on  the  supposition  that  it  w'as  spirits 
who  touched  the  guitar,  should  a  distance 
of  eleven  feet,  or  eleven  furlongs,  add  to 
the  marvel  of  the  phenomenon  ?  Where¬ 
as,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  mag¬ 
netic  or  other  influence  which  emanates 
from  the  body  of  the  operator,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  distance  might,  as  in  the 
case  of  radiating  heat,  diminish  its  force. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  which  may 
seem  to  invalidate  this  argument,  but  it  is 
only  in  appearance.  Tliey  are  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  llowitt : 

“  Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  than 
for  this  influence  to  attach  itself  to  those  who 
visit  mediums  or  join  in  tianeei.  A  gentleman 
assured  me  that,'  after  having  been  present  at 
some  extraordinary  manifestations  at  Kneb- 
worth,  the  knocking  followed  him  home,  and 
continued  on  his  walls,  doors,  and  bed  for  a 
long  time.  The  same  influence  has  been  left 
in  our  bouse  for  weeks  after  a  remarkable  me¬ 
dium  has  spent  some  days. with  us.  Parties 
who  have  attempted  to  ridicule  iianett  in  dis¬ 
belief,  have  suddenly  found  themselves,  like  the 
conjuror’s  apprentice,  to  have  evoked  a  power 
which  they  could  not  readily  lay  again.  I  could 
name  some  very  well-known  instances.’’ — Vol. 
i.,  p.  880. 

Much  of  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  impression  which  has  been  made  on 
the  senses  continuing  after  the  cause  of  it 
had  passed  aw’ay.  Thus,  after  being  toss¬ 
ed  for  m.any  hours  at  sea,  w’hen  vve  come 
on  shore  and  retire  to  bed,  the  sensation 
still  remains  of  heaving  and  pitching  as 
when  on  board  ;  or  after  looking  too  Tong 
at  the  sun,  w'e  see  for  some  minutes  an 
imaginary  sun  whichever  way  we  turn 
our  eyes ;  or  after  a  singularly  vivid 
dream,  the  impression  on  the  senses  can 
not  be  got  rid  of  till  wo  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  awake.  And  even  if  it 
should  appear  that  these  lingering  noises 
have  been  heard  by  persons  who  did  not 
hear  the  sounds  as  originally  produced,  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  some  measure  of 
the  magnetic  force — we  here  use  the  word 


magnetic  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  use 
the  X  in  algebra,  to  denote  an  unknown 
quantity — may  have  been  transferred  from 
the  medium  to  persons  of  susceptible 
frame  who  have  been  in  his  company,  just 
as  passing  a  magnet  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  upon  a  bar  of  common  iron  imparts 
1  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  attracting  force. 

I  It  is  an  indication  pointing  the  same 
I  way,  that  this  kind  of  mediumship  is  found 
in  connection  with  a  disordered  or  a.feeble 
condition  of  the  physical  health.  In  cer¬ 
tain  rare  instances  persons  are  found  in  an 
abnormal  physical  or  zoo-physical  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  unknown  force  may  |)Ossibly  be 
magnetic,  which  emanates  from  them,  and 
by  which  solid  bodies  in  proximity  to 
them  can  be  moved,  or  apparently  struck 
so  as  to  produce  a  sound.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  supernatural ;  all  that  can  be 
I  said  is  that  the  phenomena  have  hitherto 
!  been  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  admit  of 
their  being  fully  investigated ;  ami  tliat 
from  their  peculiar  nature  they  have  hither¬ 
to  been  encompassed  w’ith  too  much  im¬ 
posture  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much 
excited  imagination  and  readiness  to  l)e 
duped  on  the  other,  to  admit  of  the  care¬ 
ful  scientific  investigation  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  received. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  another 
I  class  of  phenomena,  which  .are  less  directly 
connected  with  the  physical,  and  whicli 
were  known  and  observed  long  before  the 
modern  spiritualists  attempted  to  appnv 
priate  them  as  their  exclusive  property. 
Ciui  the  belief  be  decisively  rejected  that 
patients  in  certain  conditions  are  able  to 
see  otherwise  than  with  their  eyes,  to  see 
and  describe  objects  at  a  great  distance, 
to  see  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  peculi.ar  and  most  singular  faculty 
of  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  human 
body,  whether  their  own  or  that  of  others, 
and  in  some  few'  cases  to  anticipate  com¬ 
ing  events  with  a  certainty  of  prescience 
beyond  wh.at  is  ordinary  'i  We  venture 
no  dogmatic  assertion  in  reg.ard  to  this 
most  difficult  and  interesting  subject ;  biit 
it  is  altogether  impossible,  in  the  compass 
of  a  paragraph  or  tw'o,  to  enable  the 
reader,  to  whom  this  may  be  a  new  path 
of  inquiry,  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  evidence 
which  exists  in  attestation  of  the  marvels 
of  zoo-magnetism;  marvels,  that  is  to  say, 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  electric 
telegraph  is  a  marvel ;  a  thing  which  on 
its  first  appearance  so  contradicted  all  our 
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concepliona  of  probability  as  to  be  viewed 
not  only  witli  incredulity,  but  with  a  feel¬ 
ing;  approaching  to  awe,  yet  which  is  now 
employed  with  as  little  emotion  as  we 
employ  a  cab  horse.  Among  the  many 
incpiirers  into  these  singular  appearances 
few  have  been  more  patient,  and  none  more 
c  apable,  than  Coleridge.  As  he  was  no  pro¬ 
fessed  magnetist,  and  never  WTOtc  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  subject,  but  only  alluded  to  it 
here  an’d  there  in  his  writings,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  remarks  should  not  h.ave 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Ilowitt,  although  he 
has  industriously  ransacked  almost  every 
corner  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  in 
search  of  the  supernatural.'  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  Coleridge : 

“  Nine  years  has  the  subject  of  zoo-maf!;nct- 
isni  been  before  me.  I  have  traced  it  histori¬ 
cally — collected  a  mass  of  documents  in  French, 
(ierinan,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century — have  never  neglected  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  questioning  eve-witncs.ses,  («.  <7.,  Tieck, 

'I  rcviranus,  Do  Prati,  Meyer,  and  others  of  lite¬ 
rary  or  medical  celebrity.)  and  I  remain  where 
I  was,  and  where  the  first  perusal  of  King’s 
work  had  left  me,  without  having  advanced  an 
inch  backward  or  forward.  Treviranus  the 
famous  botanist’s  reply  to  me,  when  he  was 
in  London,  is  worth  recording.  ‘  I  have  seen 
what  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on 
yonr  telling ;  and  in  all  reason  therefore  I  can 
neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe 
on  mine.’  ” 

So  much  for  the  strangeness  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  subject  itself.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  evidence,  Coleridge  charac¬ 
terizes  it  as  “  too  strong  and  consentaneous 
for  a  candid  mind  to  be  satisfied  of  its 
falsehood,  or  its  solvability  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  imposture,  or  casual  coincidence 
— too  fugacious  and  infi.vable  to  support 
any  theory  ”  which  should  suppose  tliese  1 
jieculiar  susceptibilities  to  be  inherent  in 
us  .all.  As  to  the  power  to  which  we  have 
leferred,  he  further  remarks — and  this  was 
written  before  the  word  “  medium  ”  was  ! 
ever  heard  of  in  the  sense  in  which  spirit¬ 
ualists  now  employ  it — that 

“  this  sense,  or  appearance  of  a  sense,  of  the 
distant  both  in  time  and  space,  is  common  to  al¬ 
most  all  the  magnetic  patients  in  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  North  Italy.  Many  have  been 
recorded  at  the  same  time  in  different  countries 
by  men  who  had  never  heard  of  each  other’s 
names,  and  where  the  simultaneity  of  publica¬ 
tion  proves  the  independence  of  the  testimony ; 
and  among  the  magnetizers  and  attesters  are  to 


be  found  the  names  of  men  whose  competence 
in  respect  of  integrity  and  incapability  of  inten¬ 
tional  falsehood  is  equal  to  Wesley’s,  and  their 
competence  in  respect  of  physic  and  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  and  attainments  incomparably 
greater.” 

It  does  not  form  p.*irt  of  the  design  of 
this  paper  to  enter  further  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetic  sight.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  to  accomplish  the  two 
objects  at  which  we  aim.  These  are,  first, 
to  rescue  the  phenomena  themselves  from 
utter  disbelief.  After  allowing  fully  for 
trickery  and  mercen.ary  imposture,  there 
remains  a  residuum  of  fact,  which,  so  far 
from  being  regarded  with  contempt,  may 
possibly  here.'ifter  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
most  profoundly  and  scientifically  inter- 
e.sting  of  all  inquiries,  touching  as  it  must 
upon  the  questions  of  the  nature  of  vision, 
the  relation  of  magnetism  to  light,  and 
perhaps  the  nature  of  life  itself.  The 
speculation  of  Humboldt  upon  these  phe¬ 
nomena  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  that 
they  are  disjointed  indications  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  some  higher  law  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  eludes  us,  but  which  when  discovered 
will  probably  unravel  some  of  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  our  being.  And,  secondly, 
to  point  out  that  because  these  phenomena 
have  displayed  themselves  in  the  case  of 
so-called  spiritual  mediums,  we  are  not 
therefore  to  accept  the  solution  offered  by 
the  mediums,  that  their  powers  .and  i>er- 
formances  are  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  spirits.  The  qjagnetic 
state,  whether  in  the  form  of  clairvoyance, 
of  ecstasy,  or  any  other,  may  be,  though 
uncommon,  as  truly  natur.al  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  state.  Neither  Mr.  Home  nor  any 
other  medium  c.an  claim  it  as  an  evidence 
of  the  intervention  of  iinseen  beings,  nor 
can  Mr.  Ilowitt  claim  it  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  his  supernatural  catalogue,  unless  by 
the  term  “  supernatural  ”  is  merely  intend¬ 
ed  the  unknown.  At  one  point,  indeed, 
this  magnetic  state  may  for  a  moment  ap¬ 
pear  to  infringe  on  what  believers  in  the 
Bible  hold  to  be  supernatural.  It  has 
been  sought  to  bring  it  into  relation 
with  the  ecstasy  or  exaltation  of  the  in¬ 
spired  prophets ;  and  to  find  in  it  a  psy¬ 
chological  basis  for  the  gift  or  faculty  of 
prophecy.  But  this  is  an  inquiry  which 
would  demsind  a  8epar,ate  essjiy. 

It  is  thus  that  the  facts  of  spiritiualism, 
so  far  as  they  are  really  facts,  may  j>roba- 
bly  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the 
operation  of  those  laws  by  which  our 
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world  is  governed,  and  deprived  of  that 
superhuman  character  which  is  claimed 
for  them.  But  spiritualism,  in  its  modern 
form  of  mediumship,  constitutes  only  one 
out  of  several  classes  of  real  or  professed 
facts  which,  it  is  held,  can  only  be  viewed 
as  supernatural.  Magic,  for  example,  and 
witchcraft,  apparitions  and  mysterious 
cures — each  of  these  subjects  possesses  a 
library  of  literature  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
if,  during  the  ascendancy  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  the  still  more  potent  ascendancy 
of  physical  science  and  of  enlarging  com¬ 
merce,  these  subjects  have  passed  into  a 
temporary  oblivion,  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  consideration  of  them  will  not 
be  revived.  Indeed,  signs  are  not  want¬ 
ing  of  a  reaction  from  the  exclusively  mate¬ 
rial  type  and  tendency  of  modern  thought. 
There  are  men  who  begin  to  feel  wearied 
and  ashamed  of  having  so  long  grubbed 
this  earthly*  hole  ”  in  the  search  for  old 
bones  or  for  new  metals;  to  revolt  from 
what  appears  to  them  the  utterly  terrene 
and  unspiritual  aspect  of  modern  physical 
science  ;  and  to  long  for  other  companion¬ 
ship  than  that  of  Lord  Bacon  w  ith  his 
eyes  bent  downward,  liko  Adam  and  Eve 
expelled  from  Paradise,  toward  this  hard, 
uninviting  earth,  to  dig  and  till  which  was 
their  curse  and  doom.  The  oscillations 
of  human  thought  in  the  course  of  succes¬ 
sive  ages  constitute  a  humiliating  proof 
of  our  weakness  and  of  the  limitation  of 
our  faculties  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  pendulum  may  have  already  reached 
the  exft-eme  limit  of  its  arc  in  the  direc- 1 
tion  of  the  physical  and  the  material,  and 
be  about  to  swing  back  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  when  physical  studies  shall  be 
as  generally  disregarded  as  metaphysical 
and  spiritual  studies  have  recently  been. 
The  tendency  of  modern  science  and  sjiec- 
ulation  has  been  to  place  the  universe 
under  the  dominion  of  absolute  impersonal 
law,  rather  than  under  the  dominion  of  a 
personal  Father  and  Ruler ;  to  deify  ab¬ 
stract  order  and  force,  rather  than  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  perpetual  presence  of  him 
who  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  force, 
and  author  of  order ;  to  inhabit  the  labora¬ 
tory  with  Faraday  rather  than  the  spheres 
with  Plato ;  and  tp  refuse  attention  to  what¬ 
ever  can  not  be  calculated  by  geometry, 
or  made  in  some  way  obvious  to  the  sense. 

There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  we  are 
proud  to  avow  ourselves  spiritualists.  So 
far  from  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  super¬ 
natural,  we  are  as  firmly  convinced  as  Mr. 
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ITowitt  or  the  most  devout  believer  in 
mediums  can  be,  that  there  exist  'among 
us  and  around  us  spiritual  agencies  whose 
presence  can  not  be  ascertained  by  any 
material  tests,  and  whose  operation  can 
not  be  determined  by  any  physical  laws. 
And  further,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  a  great  deficiency  of  living  faith  among 
Christian  people  in  regard  to  these  sub¬ 
jects.  This  can  scarcely  excite  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  the  whole  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  scientific  education  has 
been  to  exalt  mathematical  demonstration, 
and  to  dwarf  and  cripple  faith ;  to  rest 
upon  evidence  which  appeals  only  to  the 
reasoning  intellect,  and  to  disregard  equal¬ 
ly  the  intuitions  of  the  soul  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  How, 
for  example,  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  con. 
ceming  the  devil  and  his  angels  quietly 
ignored,  both  in  preaching  and  in  writ¬ 
ing!  How  coolly  and  quietly  it  is  assum¬ 
ed  that  all  that  a  man  needs  to  guard 
against  is  himself  and  his  own  erring  ten¬ 
dencies,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plain¬ 
est  teaching  not  only  of  St.  Paul  but  of 
the  Lord  himself!  And  yet  w'hat  can  be 
more  rational  than  the  scriptural  belief? 
How  utterly  improbable  it  is,  considering 
the  varied  links  in  the  chain  of  physical 
existence,  th.at  man  should  be  alone  as  an 
intelligent  being!  And  if  there  are  other 
kinds  of  intelligent  beings,  does  not  our 
own  case  too  plainly  establish  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  there  may  be  amongst  them  evil 
as  well  as  goo<l  ?  And  if  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  our  spirits,  is  there  any  thing  absurd 
in  the  supiiosition  that  they  may  delight 
in  tempting  us  to  evil,  seeing  that  every 
day  shows  us  how  men  tempt  each  other? 
And  in  view  of  the  order  and  subordina¬ 
tion  which  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
very  existence  of  human  society,  is  there 
the  slightest  improbability  in  supposing 
that  these  evil  spirits  may  be  of  various 
ranks  and  grades,  assigned  to  distinct  occu¬ 
pations,  and  marshaled  under  the  orders 
of  the  ablest  amongst  them  ?  The  same  or 
similar  remarks  w’ill  apply  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  fcicripture  teaching  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  invisible  world,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  it.  Nor,  in  justice  to  physical 
science,  would  we  attribute  to  it  the  whole 
of  the  unbelief,  or  want  of  belief,  which 
prevails  on  these  subjects.  Other  causes 
combine  powerfully  with  it,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  absorbing  character  of  modern 
commerc.e.  One  needs  only  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  Cheapside,  or  at  the  Liver- 
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pool  (locks,  to  understand  how  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  the  hurrying  and  whirl¬ 
ing  phantoms  of  the  external  world  must 
unlit  the  soul  for  contemplation  of  the 
real  and  the  invisible. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  apathy  with  respect  to  these  sub¬ 
jects  must  be  assigned,  rather  than  to  that 
which  Mr.  Ilowitt  regards  as  the  chief 
source  of  the  evil.  We  are  not  aware 
whether,  like  another  Friend  or  two  whom 
we  could  name,  our  amiable  author  has 
crossed  the  gulf  by  which  the  drill)  society 
of  George  Fox  is  separated  from  the  scar- 
let-rol)ed  church  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
exchanged  the  star-twinkling  of  the  inward 
light  for  the  full -orbed  moonshine  of 
Church  infallibility.  Certainly  the  thor¬ 
oughness  and  heartiness  of  his  inveter¬ 
ate  enmity  to  Protestantism,  as  displayed 
every  where  in  the  industriously  compded 
volumes  before  us,  .>vould  favor  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  has  (lone  so.  “  The  English 
Church  and  English  Dissent,”  we  are  told, 
“  now  stand  rent  from  the  ancient  Anglican 
and  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  faith  in 
the  supern.atural ;  and  it  is  not  the  spirit¬ 
ualists  who  are  the  heretics,  but  the  cleri¬ 
cal  and  the  scientitio  classes  of  to-day.” 
In  another  page  we  read  that  “  the  clerical 
and  Bcientiiic  mind  of  the  present  day  is 
in  a  debauched,  degraded,  materialized, 
and  crinpled  condition,  derived  from  edu¬ 
cational  bi.as,  and  from  a  recent  age  of 
skeptical  philosophy,  in  harmony  with  no 
age  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  “Protestantism 
alone  has  fallen  from  the  faith”  which  all 
other  branches  of  Christianity  still  retain. 
Canon  Stanley  in  his  volume  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Churches  has  spoken  of  “  the  frantic 
excitement  of  the  old  Oriental  religions” 
still  lingering  in  their  modern  representa¬ 
tives,  as  may  bo  seen  in  what  ho  calls  “  the 
mad  gambols  of  the  Syrian  ])ilgriins ;”  and 
probably  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
remember  the  account  published  in  the 
Times  of  the  observances  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  last  Greek  Easter,  will  not  deem  his 
language  too  severe.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Ilowitt  these  extrav.agances  only 
show  that  “  there  are  more  life  and  active 
faith  in  these  religions  than  in  modem 
Protestantism.”  Active  faith  it  certainly 
is ;  for  the  agile  and  acrobatic  feats  of  the 
devotees  are  really  something  wonderful. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  Protestantism  is 
the  parent  ot  a  frightful  abortion  of  hu¬ 
manity  : 


“  It  is  true  that  in  all  lands  and  ages  there 
has  been  a  small  section  of  the  race  defective 
in  the  spiritual  vision  and  the  spiritual  ear,  as 
there  have  been  others  defective  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  outer  organs.  There  have  been  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  physically  and  spiritually. 
But  blindness  and  deafness,  whether  physical 
or  organic,  have  been  the  condition,  not  of  the 
race,  but  of  the  deficient  of  the  race  ;  in  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  it  has  been 
‘  not  all  right  with  them.’  Whether  these 
unfortunates  have  borne  the  name  of  Saddu- 
cecs,  Pyrrhonists,  skeptics,  atheists,  or  Ration¬ 
alists,  they  have  always  been  few  till  our 
time,  when  Protestantism,  w’hich  Goethe  has 
represented  under  the  character  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  the  principle  of  denial,  has  produced 
these  deaf,  dumb,  and  paralytic  progeny  in  an 
alarming  brood.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  368. 


After  this,  let  us  drag  our  palsied  and 
cripple(i  forms  toward  the  feet  of  our  in¬ 
structor,  and,  blind  as  we  arc,  let  us  hum¬ 
bly  listen  to  the  explanations  which  he, 
gitled  as  he  is  with  sight,  may  think  fit  to 
give  us  concerning  some  of  those  points 
wherein,  as  Protestants,  we  have  been  so 
egregiously  ignorant,  or  deluded.  First, 
then,  it  appears  (i.  2V6)  that  before  the 
fall  A<lam  was  a  clairvoyant,  and  possessed 
a  constant  symp.athy  with  the  spirit- world, 
but  that  subsequently  these  faculties  in 
man  began  to  decline,  (though  a  consider¬ 
able  measure  of  this  “  original  knowledge 
and  power  of  human  nature  of  the  primal 
period  ”  lingered  in  old  Egypt,  and  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  the  priesthood ;)  and  that 
when  Adam  “  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  garden,”  it  was  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  a  special  m.anife8tation  of  the  Divine 
Angel  -  presence,  but  simply  that  Adam 
had  constantly  the  faculty  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  God,  as  of  any  other  spirit,  after 
the  manner  of  the  most  perfect  mediums 
of  the  present  day.  So  with  regard  to 
Moses,  we  are  to  understand  not  that  he 
was  a  specially  endowed  and  inspired 
prophet,  but  (i.  133,)  “in  modern  phrase, 
a  fully  developed  medium,  and  the  spiritual 
voice  of  God  was  as  audible  to  him  as  any 
human  voice,  or  more  so.”  It  is  a  fair  in¬ 
ference  from  this  that  the  phrase  “  a  fully 
developed  medium  ”  is  deemed  equivalent 
to  “  an  inspired  prophet ;”  and  indeed  any 
generic  specialty  of  inspiration  in  the 
biblical  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
modern  medium,  seems  impossible  on  the 
theory  before  us ;  a  theory  which,  while 
professing  loudly  to  bo  a  resuscitation  of 
I  the  genuine  faith  that  Protestantism  has 
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all  but  destroyed,  is  in  reality  as  certain 
an  engine  as  could  be  devised  to  break 
down  altogether  the  distinction  between 
“  the  true  sayings  of  God,”  as  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  and  the  dreams  of  any  rhap- 
Bodist  or  delirious  girl  w’ho  may  pretend 
to  divine  illumination.  Indeed,  we  are 
plainly  told  that  every  great  religious  in¬ 
novator  is  a  spiritual  medium,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  prophets  and  found¬ 
ers  of  the  several  religions  which  have 
ruled  the  world  is  not  so  much  a  difference 
in  kind  as  a  difference  in  degree  ;  the  force 
and  the  comparative  purity  of  the  spirit- 
manifestation  may  vary  in  the  several  in¬ 
stances,  but  they  all  agree  and  all  are  to 
be  reverenced  in  respect  of  one  thing, 
namely,  that  they  are  the  channels  through 
which  the  light  and  power  of  the  unseen 
world  are  conveyed  to  this.  The  citation 
of  one  brief  passage  will  show  that  even 
the  Redeemer  himself,  though  his  divin¬ 
ity  is  acknowledged,  is  not  regarded  as  an 
exception  from  this  general  rule : 

“  To  say  that  a  man  is  a  great  religious  in¬ 
novator  is  simply  to  say  that  he  is  a  great  me¬ 
dium  of  spirit-power,  the  relative  purity  of 
which  is  immediately  seen  in  the  system  pro¬ 
duced.  Whether  it  be  Christ,  the  highest  and 
purest  of  all  promulgators  of  religion,  God 
himself  assuming  this  office,  to  place  man  in 
the  possession  of  the  eternal  and  undivided 
truth,  or  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Buddha,  Mo¬ 
hammed,  or  Joe  Smith,  each  wrapping  some 
portion  of  the  primal  truth  in  the  clay  and 
mud,  the  rags  and  finery  of  earthism  and  dev- 
ilism  nothing  but  a  spiritual  energy,  acting 
from  the  spiritual  world,  can  give  life  and 
force  to  such  apostleship.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  264. 

It  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  the  modem 
spiritualist  that  he  can  at  once  discern  all 
these  spirits,  and  pronounce  both  upon 
their  force  and  also  upon  the  compara¬ 
tive  purity  of  any  “  religious  innovator,” 
or  “medium,”  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  As  an  example  of  the 
exercise  of  this  new  kind  of  infallibility, 
our  author  pronounces  of  Zoroaster,  in 
a  business-like  tone  which  is  really  in¬ 
imitable,  that  he  “  was  a  medium  of  the 
first  class  as  to  power,  and  much  superior 
as  to  quality  to  every  thing  then  about 
him !”  In  the  same  way,  of  course,  the 
relative  quality  of  all  these  heaven-sent 
messengers  of  different  grades,  and  of 
every  age,  may  be  satisfactorily  settled ! 
We  have  no  wish  to  call  in  question  the 
personal  sincerity  of  Mr.  Ilowdtt,  in  his 
repeated  and  even  vehement  protestations 


that  his  aim  is  to  reinvigor.ato  the  faith 
of  Christendom,  and  particularly  of  Prot¬ 
estantism.  These  asseverations  are  like¬ 
ly  to  influence  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
timorous  with  regar^  to  the  safety  of  the 
ark  of  God  in  the  rough  roads  whereon 
it  is  at  present  traveling,  and  too  ready 
to  accept  the  proffered  aid  even  of  an  un¬ 
known  hand  to  steady  it.  But  a  little  re¬ 
flection  will  show  that  all  this  spiritualism 
tends,  not  to  the  increase  of  faith,  but  to 
infidelity,  in  the  peculiar  form  which  infi¬ 
delity  in  the  present  day  assumes.  That 
all  religions  are  substantially  alike,  difler- 
ing  only  in  the  degree  of  jiiirity  or  other¬ 
wise  in  which  the  truth  they  contain  is 
presented  ;  that  Zoroaster  w’as  inspired 
as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  as  clearly,  as 
Isaiah  ;  that  the  illumination  of  to  day  is 
as  trustworthy  a  guide  as  the  revelation 
by  Christ’s  apostles;  that  even  in  the 
basest  of  human  superstitions  there  is  a 
something  of  the  Divine,  which  is  to  be 
reverenced — this  is  the  “  faith  ”  which  is 
preached  as  the  peculiar  gospel  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  nineteenth  century,  whose  proud¬ 
est  boast  is  to  have  destroyed  the  ancient 
beacons  of  the  Church,  and  to  h:i,ve  vindi¬ 
cated  the  right  of  anybody  and  everybody 
to  offer  his  services  as  pilot  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  that  channel  which  leads  up  to  the 
port  of  eternal  truth  and  repose.  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet ;  and  if  this  be  the  “  universal 
faith  ”  to  which  spiritualism  tends,  it  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  universal  skepti¬ 
cism  ;  for  a  man  who  believes  in  all  reli¬ 
gions  is  in  a  position  not  very  different 
from  that  of  him  who  believes  in  none. 
According  to  our  conception  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  sort  of  vision  which  views  all 
religions  in  a  dim  and  misty  light,  and, 
conceiving  them  all  to  be  generically  re¬ 
lated,  pronounces  that  they  are  all  divine, 
although  some  of  them  may  exhibit  the 
Divine  less  conspicuously  than  others,  is 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  him  who 
saw  “men  as  trees  walking,”  and  who 
required  a  further  touch  before  he  wJis 
able  properly  to  distinguish  the  objects 
before  him,  and  to  see  “  every  man  clear¬ 
ly.” 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject  chiefly 
that  any  serious  importance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  So  long  as  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  merely  assume  the  character  of  odd¬ 
ities  or  of  marvels,  they  may  well  be  left 
to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  investigate  them.  So  far  as  they 
develop  new  and  singular  phenomena, 
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whether  physical  or  psychical,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  fair  case  for  scientific  inquiry. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  twenty  years  ago,  af¬ 
fected  to  account  for  the  strange  appear¬ 
ances  connected  with  mesmerism,  by  say¬ 
ing,  in  rounded  phrase,  that  it  w’as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  “  a  gigantic  experiment 
upon  the  strength  of  the  imagination 
forgetting  apparently  that  this  was  in 
reality  no  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
that  the  faculty  conveniently  termed 
“  imagination  ”  remains  as  much  an  »m- 
solved  problem  as  before — indeed,  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  investigated,  only  under 
another  name.  The  in<j|uirie8  of  medical 
men  and  psychologists  into  these  difficult 
subjects  may  hereafter  lead  to  more  satis¬ 
factory  explanations  than  any  which  our 
limited  knowledge  of  psychological  science 
has  at  present  yielded.  But  when  these 
rappings  and  these  fancied  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
seriou.sly  adduced  as  a  kind  of  new  revela¬ 
tion,  calculated  to  revivify  the  torpid  faith 
of  the  Church,  when  they  .are  elevated  to 
an  equal  importance  with  inspired  proph¬ 
ecy  and  Scripture  miracle,  and  when  they 
are  held  up,  apparently  in  all  good  faith, 
as  an  argument  sufficiently  potent  to  con¬ 
vince  those  whom  reason  and  Scripture 
had  failed  to  convince  of  the  realities  of 
•an  unseen  state,  it  is  time  to  disavow  such 
companionship,  and  to  state  that  this  so- 
called  auxiliary  to  faith  is  in  reality  an 
auxiliary  to  unbelief  in  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  and  subtle  forms. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  case,  indeed, 
in  which  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the 
exhibitions  in  question  may  have  some 
real  connection  with  the  spirit-world.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  prince  of  im¬ 
postures,  he  who  was  a  liar  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  may  have  some  unknown. con¬ 
nection  with  them  ;  nor,  if  the  conjecture 
were  hazarded  that  some  of  the  more  in¬ 
explicable  phenomena  m.ay  be  due  to  the 
action  of  demons,  could  such  a  conjecture 
be  at  once  dismissed  as  visionary.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  reply  that  many  of  these  sup¬ 
posed  spirits  testify  to  the  truth,  would 
not  be  conclusive  as  against  such  a  con¬ 
jecture.  The  young  damsel  at  Philippi 
who  followed  Paul  and  his  friends  day 
after  day  through  the  streets,  declared 
nothing  but  the  truth  when  she  pointed 
them  out  as  servants  of  the  most  high 
God,  who  were  showing  the  w’ay  of  salva¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  a{)peared  that  it  was  an  evil 


spirit  which  prompted  that  ntterance ;  and 
ht.  Paul,  after  bearing  with  her  with  much 
patience,  felt  tluit  commendation  from  such 
a  quarter,  she  being  a  known  and  professed 
medium,  was  not  to  be  borne  in  silence,  and 
j  a  word  from  him  spoken  in  the  power  of 
;  mighty  faith  was  sufficient  to  expel  the 
demon.  So  also  in  Judea  in  the  times 
of  our  Lord,  many  persons  of  this  cLass 
were  ready  to  declare  that  he  was  the 
Christ ;  yet  he  refused  to  accept  confes¬ 
sion  from  this  source,  and  compelled  the 
spirits  to  silence. 

In  being  cautious  of  receiving  testimony 
from  such  a  quarter — or,  let  us  rather  say, 
in  resolutely  refusing  to  accept  it  under 
any  pretence  whatever — the  Church  will 
be  obeying  the  intim.ations  of  the  Old 
Testament  equally  with  those  of  the  New. 
In  the  days  of  Judaism  there  were  not 
only  prophets  and  dreamers  who  employ¬ 
ed  enchantments  and  incant<ations  avow¬ 
edly  in  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  or  at 
least  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  there  were  also  those  who  claimed 
to  be  witnesses  for  him,  “  prophets  of  the 
deceit  of  their  own  heart,”  as  they  are 
aptly  called  in  Jeremiah,  who  were  to  be 
shunned,  notwithst.anding  that  they  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  defenders  of  the  truth.  (Jer. 
23 :  25-32.)  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of 
the  mention  of  lying  prophets  is  too  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  historical  and  prophetic  books 
to  need  specific  quotation.  Equally  fa¬ 
miliar  .are  the  rigid  prohibitions  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  sorcery.  A  witch  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  live.  A  wizard  W’as  to  be  put 
to  death.  I’eople  professing  to  have 
“  familiar  spirits,”  by  which  is  apparently 
intended  a  faculty  similar  to  that  claimed 
by  our  spiritualists,  of  conversing  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  are  classed  with 
“  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,”  in 
the  same  catalogue  of  abominations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  class  of  persons  was 
usually  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  poly¬ 
theism  ;  but  w’hether  or  not,  the  very  fact 
of  their  pretending  to  occult  powers  was 
a  sufficient  intimation  to  every  Israelite 
that  his  duty  was  to  avoid  them.  The 
agreement  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  upon  this  point  is  so  marked 
as  to  furnish  a  not  obscure  rule  of  duty. 
Persons  who  wish  to  regulate  their  con¬ 
duct  by  the  Scriptures  will  do  well  to  in- 
uire,  before  communic.ating  with  me- 
iums,  whether  it  is  not  a  thing  forbid¬ 
den  ;  and  the  pretension  that  these  revo- 
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lationn  confirm  “  a  nnivereal  faith,”  instead 
of  titrowing  us  off  our  guard,  ought  rather 
to  increase  our  suspicion. 

As  to  the  existence  of  a  universal  faith 
in  an  unseen  world  —  a  belief  found 
among  men  of  every  age,  of  every  race, 
of  every  climate,  and  of  every  degree  of 
ignorance  or  of  civilization,  that  the  whole 
of  man  perishes  not  at  death,  but  that  the 
spirit  survives  its  separation  from  the 
Imdy — we  presume  that  this  is  no  new 
discovery ;  nor  were  the  marvels  of  spirit¬ 
ualism  needed  to  prove  a  point  upon  which 
no  one  ever  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt. 

With  regard  to  occasional  and  unex¬ 
pected  communications  from  the  unseen 
state,  such,  for  example,  as  the  apparition 
to  their  friends  of  persons  recently  depart¬ 
ed,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  It 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  credit  all  the 
stories  of  this  kind  which  an  industrious 
collector  may  easily  collect,  or  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  an  apparition  altogether. 
This  latter  kind  of  folly  has  been  of  late 
years  a  prevalent  fashion.  How  can  the 
fact  be  accounted  for,  it  is  demanded,  that 
in  proportioQ  to  the  8pre.ad  of  knowledge 
and  civilization  the  stories  of  apparitions 
become  proportionately  fewer?  How'- 
ever  their  comparative  rarity  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for — though  even  at  the  present 
day  they  are  not  perhaps  such  rarities 
as  unbelievers  may  suppose — it  is  certain  I 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sophists  of 
the  atheistical  sects  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  Sadducees  amongst  the  Jews,  it 
is  in  modern  times  only  that  this  species  | 
of  skepticism  h&s  appeared.  As  Richard 
Watson  has  remarked,  “  the  unbelief  so 
common  among  free  thinkers  and  half- 
thinkers  on  these  subjects  places  them  in 
opposition  to  the  belief  of  the  learned  in 
every  age  and  every  nation.  It  does 
more :  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to  tlie 
Scriptures,  from  which  all  the  criticism, 
bold,  subtle,  profane,  or  absurd,  which 
has  been  resorted  to,  can  never  expunge 
either  apparitions,  possessions,  or  witch¬ 
crafts.”  The  d  priori  arguments  as  to 
the  “  absurdity  ”  and  “  impossibility  ”  of 
such  things  must  certainly  go  for  noth¬ 
ing  with  those  who  believe  the  statements 
of  Scripture  that  such  facts  have  occur¬ 
red,  and  may  therefore  by  possibility  occur 
again. 

There  is  scarcely  a  medical  man  of 
twenty  years’  practice  any  where  in  this 
count  ry  who  has  not  met^  with  instances 
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of  peculiar  appearances  or  sounds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  death.  Such  phenomena  are 
by  no  means  infreiiuent.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case :  A  lady  in  London  w'as 
awoke  in  the  night  by  what  seemed  a  sharp 
and  violent  knocking  at  the  street  door  ; 
she  felt  also  a  greater  tremor  than  such  a 
circumstance  would  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  ;  she  sat  up  in  bed  for  some  time 
in  this  state,  and,  nothing  further  occur¬ 
ring,  looked  at  her  watch,  and  lay  down 
to  endeavor  to  sleep.  The  next  day 
news  arrived  that  her  mother,  fifty  miles 
distant,  died  suddenly  in  bed  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  moment  at  which  this  alarm  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Or  this:  An  aunt  of  the  la<ly 
just  mentioned  had  an  old  servant,  who 
was  lying  ill  .at  a  cottage  not  far  off.  One 
day,  in  broad  daylight,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  her  room,  she  heard  three  distinct  taps 
at  the  door,  and,  finding  no  one  there, 
said  immediately  to  herself,  “  Ann  is 
dead.”  She  put  on  her  bonnet  at  once, 
and  on  reaching  the  cott.age  found  that 
the  old  servant  had  just  expired.  These 
(Mises,  both  of  which  occurred  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  are  of  a 
kind  that  may  easily  be  paralleled,  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  in  the  domestic  records 
of  our  country.  A  member  of  the  U niver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  now  living,  Inas  collect¬ 
ed  more  than  two  thousand  of  such  cases. 
The  following  is  more  definite  and  more 
remarkable,  and  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  well-known  author,  Mrs.  Crowe,  who 
says  that  she  received  the  narration  from 
the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  family  con¬ 
cerned  : 

“  Miss  L.  lived  in  the  country  with  her 
three  brothers,  to  whom  she  was  much  at¬ 
tached.  These  young  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  her  apartments  most  days  before 
dinner,  and  conversing  with  her  till  they 
were  summoned  to  the  dining-room.  One 
day,  when  two  of  them  had  joined  her  as 
usual,  and  they  were  chatting  over  the  fire, 
the  door  openeti  and  the  third  came  in,  cross¬ 
ed  the  room,  entered  an  adjoining  one,  took 
off  his  boots,  and  then,  instead  of  sitting 
down  beside  them  as  usual,  passed  again 
through  the  room,  and  went  out,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  they  saw  him  ascend  the  stairs 
towards  his  own  chamber,  whither  they  con¬ 
cluded  he  was  gone  to  change  his  dross.  These 
proceedings  had  been  observed  by  the  whole 
arty  :  they  saw  him  enter,  saw  him  take  off 
is  boots,  saw  him  ascend  the  stairs,  continu¬ 
ing  the  conversation  without  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion  of  any  thing  extraordinary.  Presently 
afterwards  dinner  was  announced  ;  and  as  the 
young  man  did  not  make  his  ap{>earance,  the 
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servant  was  desired  to  let  him  know  they  were 
waitin^r  for  liim.  The  servant  answered  that 
he  had  not  come  in  yet ;  but  being  told  that 
he  would  find  him  in  his  bed-room,  he  went 
upstairs  to  call  him.  He  was,  however,  not 
there,  nor  in  the  house ;  nor  were  his  boots 
to  be  found  where  he  had  been  seen  to  take 
them  off.  Whilst  they  were  yet  wondering 
what  could  have  become  of  him,  a  neighbor 
arrived  to  break  the  news  to  the  family,  that 
their  brother  had  been  killed  whilst  hunting, 
and  that  the  only  wish  he  expressed  was,  that 
he  could  live  to  see  his  sister  once  more.” 

In  this  instance  there  was  no  voice.  In 
the  instances  before  mentioned  tliere  was 
a  sound  and  nothing  more.  A  singular 
story  is  that  related  in  one  of  the  old 
Methodist  magazines,  of  two  j)reachers 
riding  together  on  horseback,  as  wtis  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  on  the  way  from 
the  annual  Conference  to  their  circuits  in 
Scotland.  As  they  were  moving  quietly 
along,  it  appeared  as  if  a  tw'o-leaved  gate 
opened  to  let  them  through,  and  a  voice 
pronounced  the  words  distinctly,  speaking 
to  one  of  them,  “You  may  go  to  your, 
circuit;  but  you  shall  never  return  to 
England.”  And  so  it  was,  for  he  died 
shortly  before  the  next  Conference.  The 
following  case  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  1816  in  Germany,  and  the  publicity  of 
the  details  before  courts  of  justice  and 
otherwise  offered  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
detection  of  fraud  or  imposture,  had  they 
been  ))racticed.  We  take  the  account  from 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night-Side  of  Nature  : 

“  The*  late  Mr.  L.  8.  quitted  this  world  with 
an  excellent  reputation,  being  at  the  time  su¬ 
perintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of 

the  poor  in  H - .  His  old  housekeeper  was 

retained  in  his  son’s  sen’ice.  Not  long  after 
lier  master’s  death  she  was  awakened  in  the 
night,  she  knew  not  how,  and  saw  a  tall  hag¬ 
gard-looking  man  in  her  room,  who  was  ren- 
ilered  visible  to  her  by  a  light  that  seemed  to 
issue  from  himself.  This  apparition  apjicarcd 
to  her  reiieatedly,  and  she  wished  to  resign 
her  situation.  Her  master,  however,  promised 
to  sleep  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  in  order 
that  she  might  call  him  whenever  this  terror 
seized  her,  and  advised  her  to  inquire  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  its  visits.  This  she  did ;  whereupon  it 
Ix'ckoned  her  to  follow,  which  after  some 
struggles  she  summoned  resolution  to  do.  It 
then  led  the  way  down  some  steps  to  a  pas¬ 
sage,  where  it  pointed  out  to  her  a  concealed 
closet,  which  it  signified  to  her,  by  signs,  she 
should  open.  She  represented  that  she  had 
no  key,  whereupon  it  descril^ed  to  her,  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  articulate  words,  where  she  would 
find  one.  She  procured  the  key*;  and,  on 
opening  the  closet,  found  a  small  parcel. 


I  which  the  spirit  desired  her  to  remit  to  the 
:  governor  of  the  institution  for  the  poor  at 

[  B - ,  with  the  injunction  that  the  contents 

I  should  be  applied  tq  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
:  mates — this  restitution  licing  the  only  means 
^  whereby  he  could  obtain  rest  and  peace  in  the 
other  world.  Having  mentioned  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  her  master,  who  bade  her  do  what 
she  ha<l  been  desired,  she  took  the  parcel  to 
the  governor,  and  delivered  it  without  com¬ 
municating  by  what  means  it  hud  come  into 
her  hands.  Her  name  was  entered  in  their 
books,  and  she  was  dismissed :  but  after  she 
was  gone,  they  discovered,  to  tlreir  surprise, 
that  the  packet  contained  an  order  for  thirty 

thousand  florins,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  8. - 

had  defrauded  the  institution,  and  converted 
to  his  own  use. 

“  Mr.  8 - ,  junior,  was  now*  called  upon  to 

pay  the  money,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  the 
atfair  was  at  length  referred  to  the  authorities  ; 

^  and  the  housekeeper  being  arrested,  he  and 
she  were  confronted  in  the  court,  w  here  she 
detailed  the  circumstances  by  which  the  par¬ 
cel  had  come  into  her  possession.  Mr.  8 - 

denied  the  possibility  of  the  thing;  declaring 
the  whole  must  lie,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
an  invention  of  her  own.  Suddenly,  whilst 
making  this  defense,  he  felt  a  blow  on  his 
shoulder,  which  caused  him  to  start  and  look 
around,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  housekeep¬ 
er  exclaimed,  ‘  See !  there  he  stands  now ! 
There  is  the  ghost !’  None  perceived  the 

figure  except  the  woman  herself  and  Mr.  8 - ; 

but  every  body  present,  the  minister  included, 
heard  the  following  w'ords:  ‘My  son,  repair 
the  injustice  that  1  have  committed,  that  I 
may  Ix)  at  peace  I’  The  money  was  paid ; 
and  Mr.  S — —  was  so  much  aflected  by  this 
painful  event,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  recover¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Kemer  says  that  these  circuin.stances 
occurred  in  the  year  1816,  and  created  a  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  at  the  time.” 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  scrutinize  the  evidence  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  each  person  must  judge  for  him¬ 
self  how  far  it  is  sufficient.  All  that  we 
wish  to  convey  is,  that  whatever  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  adequate 
attestation  of  this  or  that  apparition-story, 
narratives  such  as  those  above  rebated 
ought  scarcely  to  be  swept  eti  masse  into 
the  same  lumber-chamber  with  the  alleged 
communications  of  mediums  with  the 
spirits  of  Socrates  and  Julius  Cajsar,  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son.*  Where  the  alleged  apparition  oc- 

*  CoDccmiDg  whom,  by  the  way,  the  New-York 
mediuin.s  have  just  ascertained  that,  since  his  remov¬ 
al  to  tlte  other  world,  he  has  turned  abolitionist, 
and  has  joined  John  Brown's  phalanx  of  philau- 
thropistsl 
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cars  in  connection  with  a  death  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known  at 
the  time  ;  where  it  is  seen  by  a  person  not 
of  debilitated  nerves,  but  in  sound  health ; 
where  there  appears  to  be  some  worthy 
object  in  view,  and  not  merely  the  gratili- 
cation  of  curiosity ;  and,  above  all,  where 
the  manifestation  occurs,  not  at  a  seance 
in  the  dim  moonlight,  where  sitters  have 
their  curiosity  and  expectation  artfully 
strained  to  the  utmost,  and  every  nerve 
quivers  with  suppressed  emotion,  but  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  under  no  coincidence  of 
stimulating  circumstances ;  such  an  ac¬ 
count  may  be  fairly  admitted  to  examina¬ 
tion,  as  not  being  primd  facie  incredible. 
In  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  relationships  which  may  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  invisible  world  and  this,  to 
assume  that  communication  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  is  impossible,  is 
barefaced  empiricism ;  not  to  urge  how 
such  an  assumption  is  contradicted  by  a 
number  of  apparently  welkiefined  facts. 
To  those  who  are  content  to  receive  im¬ 
plicitly  the  statements  of  the  Scripture 
writers,  the  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Samuel  to  Saul,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elij.ah  to  the  three  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  are  conclu¬ 
sive  proofs  of  at  least  the  possibility  of 
an  apparition. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  may  be 
taken  in  regard  to  witchcraft.  In  witch¬ 
craft  men  seek  avowedly  to  evil  spirits  for 
evil  purposes.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  totid  antagonism  between 
the  belief  of  the  Church  generally  wdth 
regard  to  this  subject  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  the  prevalent  disbelief  of 
to-day.  That  ancient  belief  was  doubt¬ 
less  absurdly  credulous.  Jt  tended  not 
only  to  magnify,  but  actually  to  create, 
the  marvels  which  it  received  as  indubi¬ 
table.  Fear,  no  less  than  faith,  is  a  mighty 
force ;  and  fear,  in  those  days,  gave  to  the 
witches  and  wizards  a  real  power  which 
they  could  not  have  possessetl  in  a  more 
enlightened  state  of  public  opinion.  Who 
shall  say  what  specters  and  phantoms 
might  not  be  conjured  up,  what  bodily 
ailments,  the  effect  of  imagination  and 
nervous  fear,  mignt  not  be  induced,  in 
connection  with  those  rites  of  studied 
horror  and  those  diabolical  incantations 
with  which  the  practice  of  witchcraft  was 
invariably  connected  ? 

There  was  another  way  in  which  fear 
contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  witch¬ 


craft.  It  led  to  the  severest  measures 
against  the  reputed  witches  and  wizards. 
The  most  horrible  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
law.  A  poor  unoffending  old  woman  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  suspected  would 
be  thrown  into  a  pond :  if  she  swam,  it 
was  concluded  that  she  was  a  witch,  and 
she  was  put  to  death  ;  if  she  sank  or  was 
drowned,  it  was  a  proof  of  her  innocence ! 
Such  persecution,  carried  on  by  wholes.alc, 
tended  to  make  the  magicians  believe 
more  firmly  in  witchcraft  and  in  them¬ 
selves.  However  conscious  of  being  de¬ 
ceivers,  they  could  scarcely  persuade 
themselves  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
art  itself,  when  they  saw  such  unequivo¬ 
cal  proofs  that  every  one  believed  in  it. 
He  who  can  not  believe  can  not  will,  and 
the  skepticism  of  the  intellect  disarms  the 
magician.  Hut  when  there  is  faith  on  both 
sides — when  the'  magician  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieves  in  his  art,  and  the  patient  thorough¬ 
ly  believes  in  the  magician — the  power 
both  of  deceiving  and  of  being  deceived^ 
becomes  such  as  will  naturally  produce  ef¬ 
fects  which,  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
would  be  impossible :  as  we  sec  iu  the 
case  of  modern  spiritualism. 

It  is  thus  that  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  witchcraft  may  be  entertained  without 
deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
necromancers  were  actually  in  league  with 
evil  spirits.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
all  the  statutes  of  various  lawgivers  and 
princes,- from  Moses  to  the  English  House 
of  Brunswick,  were  directed  against  a 
crime  that  never  existed.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  that  all  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  sorcerers  were  true.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  believe  that  they  could 
actually  raise  the  devil  and  perform  other 
like  feats  at  their’ will.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  it  is  just  the  profession  or  pretence 
of  using  such  arts  which  constitutes  the 
crime,  without  deciding  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  reality  corresponding 
to  profession.  What  was  required  to  be 
proved  was,  not  that  the  accused  was  ac¬ 
tually  in  possession  of  demoniacal  powers 
or  arts,  but  that  he  professed  to  be  so.  If 
this  could  be  proved,  the  offender  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  death.  And  this  was  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  profession 
of  witchcraft  could  not  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  blasphemy. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Ennemoser,  in 
his  History  of  Magic^  that  the  force  ot 
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will  has  no  relation  to  the  8tren"th  or 
weakness  of  the  body :  witness  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  feats  occasionally  performed  by 
persons  under  excitement.  While  we  are 
writinj?,  a  medical  friend  relates  to  us  the 
case  of  a  patient  of  his,  in  an  extremely 
weak  condition  of  body,  who  suddenly 
sprang  from  his  chair  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet,  came  down  unhurt,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  feat  twice  afterwards  within  a 
few  minutes.  And  although  the  witches 
and  wizards  were  frequently  weak,  de¬ 
crepit  people,  they  either  believed  in  their 
own  arts,  or  they  had  a  friend  and  coad¬ 
jutor  in  the  devil,  who  was  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  aid  them.  They  therefore  did  not 
doubt  their  own  power ;  they  had  one 
great  requisite  —  faith.  “  Faith,”  says 
Coleridge,  “  is  as  real  as  life  ;  as  actual  as 
force ;  as  effectual  as  volition ;  it  is  the 
physics  of  the  moral  being.”  Croyez  et 
veuillez  was  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Marquis  de  Puysegur  of  the  cures  ho  is 
said  to  have  performed.  and 

will”  as  Ennemoser  observes,  “  uncon¬ 
sciously  becomes  the  recipe  of  all  such 
men  as  Greatrakes  of  Ireland,  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  Dresden,  and  other  wonder-work¬ 
ers.  Hence  Ave  see  M’hy  it  is  usually  the 
humble,  the  simple,  and  the  child-like,  the 
solitary,  the  recluse,  nay,  the  ignorant,  who 
exhibit  traces  of  these  occult  faculties ; 
and  hence  we  see  also  wherefore  in  cer¬ 
tain  ])arts  of  the  w’orld  .and  in  certain  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  history  these  powers  and  prac¬ 
tices  have  prevailed.  They  were  believed 
in  because  they  existed,  and  they  existed 
because  they  were  believed  in.  There 
was  a  continued  interaction  of  cause  and 
eftect — faith  and  works.” 

Thus  far,  then,  the  practice  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  many  at  least  of  the  marvels 
connected  Avith  it,  may  be  brought  Avithin 
the  limit  of  the  known  and  natural  oper<a- 
tion  of  cause  and  effect.  How  far  such 

1)ractices  may  in  particular  cases  have 
>een  attended  with  supernatural  powers 
is  a  difficult  inquiry.  Is  it  credible  that 
men  could  so  ally  themselves  Avith  the 
devil,  or  with  evil  spirits,  as  thereby  to 
acquire  powers  Avhich  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  could  never  have  possess¬ 
ed  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  evil  spirits  can  not 
impart  to  men  any  power  AA’l^ch  they  do 
not  themselves  possess.  Whatever  may 
be  the  limits  of  their  own  action  upon 
physical  nature,  these  limits  can  not  be 
exceeded  by  men  Avho  m.ay  be  in  league 


with  them.  And  in  proportion  as  Ave  are 
convinced  that  evil  spirits  have  usually  no 
power  to  invert  the  est.ablished  order  of 
physical  nature,  aa’c  shall  be  disposed  to 
deny  any  such  power  to  the  magician. 
Now  it  is  well  known  to  every  theo¬ 
logian  that  this  very  question  Avhether 
Satan  has  power  to  disturb  the  order 
of  physical  nature,  has  been  keenly  de¬ 
bated  in  the  controversy  respecting  mira¬ 
cles.  Not  to  mention  works  of  minor  rep¬ 
utation,  the  volume  of  Farmer  on  Mira¬ 
cles  was  written  expressly  to  maintain  the 
negatiA'c  in  this  question.  In  doing  this  he 
finds  his  moat  troublesome  difficulties  to 
arise,  as  might  be  expected,  from  two  dis¬ 
tinct  quarters  —  from  the  feats  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  as  recorded  in  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  from  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos¬ 
session  in  the  times  of  our  Lord.  This 
absolute  denial  to  Satan  of  all  power  to 
disturb  the  order  of  nature  AA'as  no  doubt 
a  reaction  from  the  excessive  credulity  of 
previous  ages,  which  had  attributed  to 
the  devil  powers  verging  on  omnipotence ; 
.‘And  the  negative  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Farmer  a  century  ago  has  been  pretty 
generally  received  to  this  day.  But  there 
seems  no  sufficient  warrant  for  absolute 
and  sweeping  assertion  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  quite  conceiv.able  that  evil 
spirits  may  usually  bo  restricted  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  physical  nature,  while  yet 
on  special  occasions  they  majr  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  so.  An  illustration  may  bo 
borroAved  from  the  growth  of  corn.  The 
time  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
corn  plant  is  a  time  of  non-interference. 
Soil  and  heat  and  moisture  exert  their  ac¬ 
customed  influences,  and  every  thing  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  undisturbed  order.  But  the  time 
of  planting  and  the  time  of  reaping  are 
times  of  interference  with  the  established 
order.  The  planting  of  the  seed  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  interference,  so  to  speak,  Avith  the  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  vacuity,  and  it  introduces  an 
entirely  new  series  of  sequences,  AA’hich 
proceed  regularly  till,  at  the  reaping  time, 
another  special  interference  takes  place. 
So,  in  the  moral  world,  there  may  be  long 
centuries  of  orderly  sequence,  in  which 
nothing  unusual  occurs,  and  there  may  also 
be  periods  of  special  interference,  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  reaping,  when  the  usual  order  is 
disturbed.  And  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  such  disturbances  of  nature’s  order 
have  occurred  chiefly  at  special  crises  in 
the  history  of  man.  The  initacles  during 
the  long  history  of  established  Judaism 
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are  exceeding  few  ;  but  the  life  of  Moses, 
its  lawgiver,  is  a  succession  of  miracles. 
Tlie  miracles  during  the  growth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  been  but  few  ;  but  the  lives  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  apostles,  who  planted 
Christianity,  are  a  blaze  of  miracles.  Kor 
is  there  any  thing  in  Scripture  to  prevent 
the  supposition  that  at  some  future  reap¬ 
ing-day  the  order  of  nature,  which  now 
proceeds  with  such  unvarying  regularity, 
may  again  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 
And  in  connection  w  ith  all  this  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  chief  examples  of  ap¬ 
parently  supernatural  power  in  connection 
with  evil,  or  in  opposition  to  God’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  have  occurred  precisely  at  the 
same  periods  wherein  mighty  works  have 
been  done  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
The  greatest  feats  of  the  evil  powers  took 

ttlace  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  Christ, 
t  would  seem  as  if,  in  those  special  times 
when  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature,  and  have  temporarily  dis¬ 
turbed  it,  evil  powers  have  been  permit¬ 
ted,  as  well  as  good,  to  exceed  the  usual 
limits  of  their  action  ;  and  that  the  devil, 
at  such  periods,  knowing  that  his  time 
was  short,  has  come  down  among  men 
with  great  fury — for  instance,  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  cases  of  possession  at  the  Christian 
era.  And  as  good  men,  messengers  of 
GimI,  have  been  endowed  at  such  times 
with  supernatural  powers  in  attestation 
of  their  doctrine  and  mission,  it  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable  that  wicked  men  may  have 
been  permitted  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  that  feats  like  those 
of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
accomplished  through  infernal  help.  Such 
a  belief,  while  it  appears  consonant  with 
Scripture,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  in  general  the  marvels  of  witch¬ 
craft  may  1^  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be 
summed  up  in  tw'O  or  three  short  para- 
gr^hs. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  unseen  beings,  whether  human 
or  other.  That  spirituid  beings  do  exist 
— that  they  may  hold  intercourse  with  our 
world — that  they  may  have  access  to  our 
minds — that  they  may  be  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  physical  frame  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  not  perhaps  directly,  but  mediately 
through  the  rnind^  just  as  various  mate¬ 
rial  substances,  opium  or  stramonium,  for 
instance,  are  capable  of  affecting  the  mind 
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through  the  body — is  a  belief  equally  con¬ 
sonant  with  Scripture,  w  ith  reason,  and 
with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  the  separated 
spirit  may  hold  communication  in  some 
instances  at  the  time  of  death  with  persons 
yet  living ;  or  that  evil  spirits  may  so  act 
upon  the  minds  of  men  w  ho  yield  up  them¬ 
selves  deliberately  to  their  influence,  as 
to  produce  prodigies  of  different  kinds 
which,  in  our  profound  ignorance  upon 
these  subjects,  we  find  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for. 

Hut  such  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  as 
is  thus  indicated  does  by  no  means  in¬ 
volve,  as  a  fair  and  necessary  consequence, 
a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  modern  spirit¬ 
ualism.  There  is  not  the  slightest  incon¬ 
sistency  in  receiving  the  former,  and  in 
rejecting  the  latter.  The  doctrine  that 
certain  persons  are  naturally  gifted  with 
the  faculty,  denied  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  of  holding  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  departed  spirits — that  the  spirits 
come  at  their  call,  hover  about  them,  and 
manifest  their  presence,  among  other  ways, 
by  sundry  feats  and  tricks  of  a  ])hyflicai 
nature — does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  alleged  mani¬ 
festations  in  some  cases.  There  are  other 
methods  of  accounting  for  these  manifes¬ 
tations  which,  either  separately  or  com¬ 
bined,  appear  to  be  not  inadequate.  At 
all  events  they  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  embracing  the  spirit-doctrine  until  a 
great  many  questions  have  been  disposed 
of.  We  can  only  mention  three,  tw'o  of 
which  have  already  been  adverted  to. 
There  is,  first,  that  mysterious  force  which 
we  will  here  designate  vital  magnetism ; 
in  connection  w’iUi  which,  as  has  been 
hinted,  wonders  not  inferior  to  the  select- 
est  marvels  of  Mr.  Home  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  initiated  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  for  three  or  four 
centuries  j>ast.  Then  there  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  imagination,  in  itaelf  a  life-study. 
And  this  suggests  a  third  point,  which 
would  require  an  article  to  itself — the  ex¬ 
istence  oi  mental  epidemics.  Although 
mental  pathology  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  these  being  reduced 
under  a  regular  classifleation,  still  less  of 
their  being  traced  to  their  causes,  the  fact 
can  not  be  questioned  that  epidemic  men¬ 
tal  affections  have  appeared  and  disap- 
IHjared,  in  a  way  singularly  analogous  to 
epidemic  bodily  diseases.  A  further  in¬ 
quiry  into  this  obscure  yet  interesting 
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pnbject  might  not  be  without  result,  in 
furnishing  whole  classes  of  facts  with 
which  the  facts  of  modem  spiritualism 
might  advantageously  be  compared.  Such 
a  comparison  would  probably  show  that, 
viewing  the  rapid  spread  of  this  strange 
and  singular  belief  in  its -aspect  as  a  men¬ 
tal  pheuomcnoo,  it  is  not  altogether  ex¬ 


ceptional  and  unparalleled.  Mental  .affec¬ 
tions  equally  romantic,  accompanied  by 
outward  phenomena  equally  puzzling,  have 
appeared  at  different  times  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  after  prevailing  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  have  vanished,  leaving 
behind  them  no  permanent  trace  of  their 
existence,  except  in  books. 
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Tukuk  is  no  truth  which  modem  sci¬ 
ence  has  established  with  greater  certain¬ 
ty  than  that  every  manifestation  of  phy¬ 
sical  force  involves  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  matter ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
a  still  simpler  form,  that  every  exercise 
of  power  is  made  at  the  coat  of  a  certain 
consumption  of  m.aterial.  Whether  it  be 
the  steam  which  propels  our  locomotives, 
or  the  clastic  gases  which  project  our  can¬ 
non  balls,  the  subtle  fluid  by  means  of 
whose  vibrations  we  convey  our  thoughts 
w  ith  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  or  the  still 
more  useful  contrivances  by  which  we 
turn  night  into  day,  and  maintain  the 
genial  warmth  of  summer  amidst  the 
snows  of  winter — all  those  exhibitions  of 
force,  mechanical,  electrical,  or  thermal, 
alike  involve  the  disintegration,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  waste,  of  some  form  of 
matter  for  their  production.  W^ithout  the 
combustion  of  coal  or  wood  there  w’ould  j 
be  no  steam  for  the  locomotive,  no  heat  for 
the  fireplace  ;  without  a  similar,  but  more 
rapbi  combustion  of  gunpowder,  or  other 
explosive  substance,  there  would  be ’no 
development  of  elastic  gases  in  the  cannon 
to  propel  its  ponderous  missile  ;  and  com¬ 
bustion  in  these,  as  in  all  cases,  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  process  of  waste  in  which  the  active 
part  is  played  by  that  most  energetic  of  all 
wasters,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  fluid  which  circulates  in  the  tele¬ 
graphic  wire  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  acid  and  the  metals  of  which  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  its  extremities  are  composed ; 
and  the  light  which  illumines  our  streets 
and  public  buildings  is  generated  by  the 


waste,  (using  the  term  in  its  chemical,  not, 
of  course,  in  its  economical  sense,)  in  gas 
works,  of  coal  which  was  produced  ages 
upon  ages  ago  by  the  submergence  and 
partial  decomposition  of  ancient  forests. 

Now  all  these  various  w'ays  of  obtain¬ 
ing  power  may  at  first  sight  appear  so 
very  simple  in  their  nature  that  it  may 
seem  trivial  to  allude  to  them.  Irrespec¬ 
tive,  however,  of  the  consideration  that 
the  simplest  phenomena  are  often  those 
which  exhibit  in  their  most  intelligible 
form  the  grandest  and  most  important 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  obvious  as  the  fact 
may  seem  that  the  man  who  attempted  to 
work  a  steam  engine  without  supplying 
coal  for  its  fire  would  stand  but  little 
chance  of  seeing  its  wheels  revolve,  it  is 
doing  no  injustice  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers  to  suppose  that  they  have  never 
asked  themselves  what  fuel  really  does  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  and  why  it  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  prwluction  of  steam  ?  It  is 
probable  that  the  idea  may  never  have 
suggested  itself  to  them  that  these  and 
dozens  of  other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  which  might  be  quoted,  all  go  to 
show  that  withobt  the  disintegration,  or 
waste,  of  some  form  of  matter,  whether  it 
be  coal,  or  metal,  or  tallow,  or  gunpowder, 
there  is  no  production  of  any  form  offeree, 
no  real  acquisition  of  power  of  any  kind. 
And,  like  Columbus’s  egg,  simple  as  this 
truth  may  seem  when  once  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated,  and  often  as  men  have  lighted 
fires  to  warm  themselves  by,  and  long  as 
they  have  employed  the  explosive  proper¬ 
ties  of  gunpowder  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  their  intelligent  fellow-creat- 
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ures,  it  is  only  quite  in  recent  years  that 
its  reality  has  come  to  be  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized,  and  that  we  have  begun  to  learn 
that  perpetual  motion,  and  other  patent 
processes  for  extracting  something  out  of 
nothing,  are  ideas  worthy  only  of  the 
sages  of  I..aputa. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  force  do  not  involve  a  w’aste  of 
matter.  We  may  be  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  stream  of  falling  water  which 
turns  the  river-side  mill  exerts  its  power 
on  the  mill-wheel  in  virtue  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  which  draws  the  water  down¬ 
wards,  and  that  gravity  is  a  force  W’hich, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  not  involve 
the  waste  of  matter  as  a  condition  of  its 
manifestation.  But  this  is  an  exception 
W’hich  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  W’hich  is  due  rather  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  gravitation  than  to  any 
deviation  from  a  law  which  so  unquestion¬ 
ably  obtains  in  the  vast  majority  of  phe¬ 
nomena  with  which  w'e  are  acquainted. 
For  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  gravity, 
W’hich  is  itself  a  cosmical  force,  acting 
through  space  upon  the  most  distant  ele¬ 
ments  of  the' universe,  may  be  the  local 
manifestation  in  our  world  of  disturbances 
in  the  relations  of  matter  going  on  in 
spheres  existing  at  iuhuite  distances  from 
it. 

The  propulsive  force,  too,  of  the  breeze 
by  wliich  the  ship  is  driven  through  the 
resisting  w’aves,  at  first  sight  appears  to 
1)0  a  ca.se  of  force  exerted  inde|>endently 
of  matter  or  its  relations.  But  here  again 
the  exception  is  only  apparent  and  not 
real.  F or  science  tells  us  that  that  breeze  is 
the  offspring  of  heat  acting  upon  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  W’hich  it  produces  currents  ; 
and  that  the  heat  comes  from  the  sun, 
w’hose  material  relations  exhibit,  even  to 
our  su|)erficial  observation,  a  state  of  dis¬ 
turbance  which  is  eminently  suggestive  of 
a  more  profound  and  incessant  disorgani¬ 
zation  going  on  beyond  our  ken. 

We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  unques¬ 
tionable,  that  so  far  as  the  inorganic  forces 
of  nature  are  concerned,  their  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  all  cases  involves  the  cotemporary 
occurrence  of  waste,  decomposition,  or 
decay.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
forces  W’hich  are  given  off  by  organized 
bodies?  This  thinking,  talking,  acting 
machine  w’hich  w’e  call  man,  whose  brain 
is  continually  giving  off  )ier«e-force,  W’hich 
is  as  constantly  stimulating  some  one 
or  other  of  his  muscles  to  give  off  motor 


or  mechanical  force,  and  whose  whole 
organism  is  incessantly  maintained  by 
the  operations  of  the  chemical  and  phy¬ 
siological  forces  W’hich  digest  his  food, 
convert  it  into  the  various  tissues  of  his 
body,  and  again  reconvert  those  tissues 
into  the  simpler  forms  in  which,  w’hen  they 
have  served  their  part,  they  are  eliminated 
from  the  system — hence  does  he  obtain  all 
these  forces,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
all  these  different  varieties  of  force,  w  hich 
are  so  indispensable  to  his  existence  ? 
Here,  too,  w’e  must  recur  for  an  answ’er 
to  these  questions  to  the  great  law’  of  the 
relations  of  w’aste  and  pow’er  to  w’hich 
allusion  has  before  been  made.  The 
human  body  is  continually  w’earing  awav  ; 
as  truly,  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently, 
burning  aw’ay  as  if  it  w’ere  a  bushel  of 
coals  in  a  domestic  grate.  And  it  is  from 
this  ceaseless  process  of  waste  which  is 
going  on  every  w’here  within  it,  that  it 
derives  the  pow’er  which  it  expends  in  the 
various  forms  of  work  which  it  continually 
carries  on.  There  are  probably  very  few’ 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  who  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  amount  of  force  which 
they  are  exerting  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Let  us  see  if  w’e  can  manage,  w’ithout 
w’andering  into  details  whose  due  appre 
elation  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  profound  departments  of  physiology, 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  w’ork 
which  the  body  of  an  ordinary  man  per¬ 
forms  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  the 
waste  of  bodily  substance  of  which  that 
w’ork  is  the  equivalent. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  animal  frame  into  three  grouj)s. 
In  the  first  w’e  will  place  those  substances 
which  are  actually  incorporated  into  its 
organization  in  the  shape  of  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  etc. ;  to  the  second  w’e  may  assign 
those  which  are  destined  to  minister  to  the 
building  up  of  the  animal  fabric,  in  the 
shape  of  the  raw  materials  derived  fi’onkthe 
digestion  of  the  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  in  the  third  W’e  shall  place 
those  constituents  which,  having  discharg¬ 
ed  their  functions  in  the  animal  economy 
as  elements  of  the  various  tissues,  are 
throw’n  off  as  waste,  and  as  such  give  rise 
to  what  are  commonly  know’n  as  the  ex¬ 
cretions  of  the  body.  It  is  obviously  to 
this  last  class  that  we  must  look  for  the 
measure  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
and  of  the  evolution  of  force  of  whicn 
that  w’ear  and  tear  is  the  exponent. 

Now,  of  all  the  difi'erent  substances 
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which  are  thus  thrown  off  from  the  body 
as  the  result  of  the  decay  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on  within  it,  there  is  one, 
urea,  which  is  preeminently  important, 
not  from  its  mere  predominance  in  bulk 
over  all  others,  but  because  it  is  the  one 
which  gives  us  the  most  accurate  gauge 
of  the  amount  of  waste  of  which  it  is  the 
product.  If  we  were  to  be  told  that  the 
quantity  of  urea  which  is  daily  manufac¬ 
tured  and  eliminated  from  the  body  of  a 
healthy  man,  weighing  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  varies  from  four  hundred 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  us  would  not  be  much 
llie  wiser  for  the  information.  We  must, 
therefore,  see  if  we  can  learn  what  this 
represents  in  another  way. 

The  daily  work  which  is  performed  by 
the  body  of  an  ordinary  human  being  may 
be  classed  under  four  heads,  (l)  There  is 
the  vital  work,  or  that  which  is  required 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  life  going  and 
in  proper  order  ;  e.  </.,  to  make  the  heart 
beat,  the  stomacli  digest,  the  liver  secrete 
bile,  and  so  on  ;  just  as  a  certain  portion 
of  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  is  expended 
in  merely  moving  the  machinery  which  it 
sets  in  action.  (2)  Then  there  is  what  may 
Ikj  called  the  calarijic  trorAr,  or  jhat  which 
is  recpiired  to  maintain  the  temj»erature  of 
the  body,  and  which  will  obviously  be 
much  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones. 
Although  this  is  intitimtely  connected  with 
the  preceding  variety  of  work,  still  it  is 
for  many  purposes  sufficiently  distinct  and 
important  to  justify  our  considering  it  un¬ 
der  a  separate  head.  (3)  Next  we  have 
the  mechanical  work  wliich  is  involved  in 
the  physical  exercise  we  take,  such  as 
walking,  talking,  eating,  etc.  (4)  And, 
lastly,  there  is  the  mental  work,  which?  we 
each  of  us  perform  in  the  acts  of  thinking, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
nervous  functions  generally.  One  of  the 
great  problems  which  physiology  has  of 
late  been  endeavoring  to  solve  is,  how 
much  of  the  total  daily  work  of  the  body 
is  absorbed  by  each  of  these  four  depart¬ 
ments  of  bodily  .activity  separately  ;  or,  to 
put  the  question  in  another  point  of  view, 
liow  much  of  the  tot.al  daily  waste  of  the 
body  is  due  to  them  severally  ?  The 
recent  researches*  of  a  distinguished  med¬ 
ical  divine — for,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
though  a  clergyman  by  profession  he  is 
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also  a  physician  by  education  (the  Rev. 
Professor  Ilaughton,  ]\I.D.,  F.Ii.S.,  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin) — have  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  this  obscure  and  dif¬ 
ficult  subject.  With  the  view  of  giving 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  relations 
of  bodily  work  to  bodily  waste,  we  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  nature  of  these 
researches. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  total 
amount  of  urea  which  is  formed  in  the 
lK)dy  of  a  healthy  man  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  j)ounds  weight,  per  diem,  fluctuates 
from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  and 
thirty  grains.  Of  this  amount  Dr.  I  laugh- 
ton  calculates,  from  data  to  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  here  to  refer,  that  three 
hundred  grains  are  the  result  of  that  di¬ 
vision  of  work  to  which  we  have  above 
given  the  designation  vital.  Hence  it 
follows  that  each  pound  of  man  requires 
an  amount  of  daily  w'aste  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  grains  of  urea  merely  to 
keep  it  alive,  and  prevent  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  subject  to  the  ordinary  chemical  laws 
of  inert  matter. 

But  if  this  three  hundred  grains  of  urea 
represents  acertain  amount  of  bcKlily  waste, 
that  bodily  waste  in  its  turn  represents  a 
certain  amount  of  work  done,  or  force  ex¬ 
pended  ;  and  to  estim.ate  what  that  work  is, 
we  must  find  out  the  equivalent,  in  some 
definite  and  easily  calculable  form  of  work, 
of  a  definite  quantity,  say  one  grain  of 
urea.  This  Dr.  Ilaughton  has  done.  But 
before  seating  the  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived  on  this  point,  it  should,  perhaps, 
be  mentioned,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  this  subject  may  be  entirely  new, 
that  it  is  usual  to  calculate  all  varieties  of 
mechanical  force  in  terms  of  a  single  unit, 
and  that  unit  is  the  force  which  is  required 
to  raise  one  ton  avoirdupois  one  foot 
from  the  earth.  For  instance,  a  man  who 
walks  twenty  miles  a  day  can  be  shown 
in  so  doing  to  perform  an  amount  of  me¬ 
chanical  work  which,  if  applied  in  .another 
way,  would  naisea  weight  of  one  hundre<l 
and  fifty  pounds,  that  is,  about  the  weight 
of  his  own  body,  one  mile  in  the  air. 
Again,  the  ordinary  daily  work  of  a  street 
pavior,  who  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
whose  occupation  consists  in  lifting,  at 
definite  intervals,  a  rammer  weighing  five 
and  a  half  stone,  is  equivalent,  if  applied 
as  before  mentioned,  to  lifting  a  weight  of 
one  ton  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
in  the  air.  In  this  way  the  foot-ton,  as  it 
is  called — that  is,  one  ton  lifted  one  foot 
21 
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— becomes  the  unit  of  measurement  of 
dynamical  force  generally. 

Now,  let  us  recur  to  the  consideration 
of  the  force  which  is  expended  in  the  daily 
waste  of  three  hundred  grains  of  urea. 
From  a  series  of  elaborate  calculations 
Dr.  Hanghton  estimates  that  the  mechan¬ 
ical  equivalent  of  this  quantity  of  urea  is 
one  ton  lifted  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  feet,  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
foot-tons.  That  it  is  to  say,  this  enor¬ 
mous  force — a  force  which  is  more  than 
equal  to  that  exj)ended  bv  two  street  pa- 
viors  during  a  hard  day’s  work,  is  used 
up  in  merely  keeping  a  man  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  alive  for  the  i 
same  period.  We  may  put  the  same  fact  j 
in  another  point  of  view  by  saying  that ! 
the  amount  of  force  required  for  this  pur-  ^ 
pose  would  lift  the  man’s  lx)dy  a  little  ! 
more  than  two  (2.18)  miles  in  the  air  dur- ' 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours.  I 

From  similar,  though  perhaps  some-  [ 
what  more  doubtful  calculations,  Dr.  , 
Hanghton  estimates  that  the  amount  of 
bodily  waste  which  is  caused  by  one ! 
hour’s  hard  mental  labor  involves  an  ex- 1 
penditure  of  force  Mdiich  is  equal  to  lift¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  eleven  tons  one  foot ' 
in  the  air.  I 

I^t  us  further  suppose  that,  in  addition  j 
to  the  mere  act  of  living,  an  average  man  j 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  | 
undergoes  bodily  labor  equivalent  to  lift- ' 
ing  two  hundred  tons  one  foot  daily,  and  ! 
that  the  totjl  amount  of  his  day’s  mental  i 
work  is  equivalent  to  two  hours’  hard  i 
study,  and  the  “  little  bill  ”  of  his  daily  j 
expenditure  of  force  will  stand  as  follows : ! 

Vital  work,  80000  grains  of  urca=  709  foot-tons 
Bodily  work,  77-38  “  ‘*  !  =  200 

Mental  work,  86-00  “  “  =  222  “ 

Total  urea,  463  38  =  1191  tons 

raised  one  foot ;  or  one  ton  raised  1191  feet;  or 
the  weight  of  the  man’s  body  (150  pounds)  raised  a 
little  more  than  three  miles. 

To  balance  this  side  of  his  debtor  and  ! 
creditor  account,  our  average  man  would  I 
have  to  consume  an  amount  of  food  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  him  with  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  grains  of  urea.  Hence,'  he  will 
find  it  desirable  to  take  a  considerable  I 
portion  of  animal  food  in  his  diet,  because 
that  kind  of  food  contains,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  a  ipuch  larger  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trogen  than  vegetable  substances  do ;  for 


if  he  does  not’ do  this,  he  will  have  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  vegetable  material 
which  he  ingests  to  such  an  extent  as 
seriously  to  embarrass  his  digestive  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  labor¬ 
ing  man,  who  can  not  procure  meat  for  his 
daily  meal,  has  recourse  to  cheese,  which, 
although  difficult  of  digestion,  contains  a 
j  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

^  But,  the  reader  may  not  improbably 
ask,  if  all  this  enormous  quantity  of  force 
is  expended  by  a  living  man  during  the 
short  space  of  twenty-tour  hours,  whence 
does  it  all  come  ?  And  this  is  a  question 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer 
clearly  within  the  limited  space  which  is 
left  to  us.  In  general  terms,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  force  which  the  ani- 
m.al  economy  expends  in  the  discharge  of 
its  various  functions,  is  intimately  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  food  which  it  ingests  for 
the  support  of  its  material  framework. 
Animals  live  at  the  expense  either  of  other 
animals  or  of  vegetables — in  both  cases  of 
previously  organized  structures.  Every 
process  of  organization  involves  the  absorp¬ 
tion  and  fixation  of  force  in  the  created 
organism.  Hence  every  organized  struc¬ 
ture  is,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force. 
The  force. which  the  plant  receives  from 
the  solar  heat  is  stored  up  in  its  cells, 
to  be  disjHJrsed  again  gradually  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  heat  when 
it  decays,  or  rapidly,  when  it  burns  as 
coal ;  or,  if  consumed  by  an  animal  as 
food,  is  incorporated,  with  the  elements 
of  the  plant,  into  the  tissues  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  which  consumes  it.  These  animal 
tissues  thus  become  storehouses  of  pow¬ 
er,  which,  as  they  waste  and  decay,  is 
given  off  in  the  various  forms  which 
their  peculiar  character  adapts  them  to 
eliminate.  Thus  the  nervous  tissues  give 
it  oft’  as  nerve-force  ;  the  muscles,  as  motor 
force  ;  the  fatty  elements  of  the  body,  as 
he.at;  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  branches  of  Dr.  Ilaughton’s  re¬ 
searches  is  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  is  stored  up  in 
human  muscles.*  By  a  series  of  careful 
observations  and  calculations,  he  finds 
that  the  muscles  which  sustain  the  arm 
in  a  horizontal  position — the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  deltoid  and  the  supraspinatus 
— weigh  6|  ounces,  or  2242^  grains,  and 
that  the  work  which  they  do  in  sustaining 

*  Outlines  of  a  Sew  Tlteory  of  Muscular  Action. 
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the  arm  until  it  becomes  exhausted  is 
ecjuivalent  to  lifting  half  a  ton  through 
one  foot.  Hence  it  follows,  that  one 
pound  of  such  muscle  contains,  stored  up 
in  it,  sufficient  force  to  raise  1.56  ton 
through  the  same  distance.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  go  far  to  explain  the  origin  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  force  which  is  ex¬ 
pended  daily  by  the  body  of  a  living  man. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  during  his 
waking  liours  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
man  are  rarely  at  rest  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have,  in  their  constant  wa.ste  alone,  a 
fertile  source  for  the  evolution  of  force. 
Hut  it  is  to  the  action  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
abundant  origin  of  the  force  which  he  is 
ceaselessly  eliminating,  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  to  that  most  important  of  all  the  invol¬ 
untary  muscles,  the  heart,  which,  from 
the  time  he  draws  his  lirst  breath  till  his 
eyelids  close  in  death,  is  never  at  rest. 
Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  heart  is 
simply  a  muscular  bag,  divided  into  four 
cavities,  and  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  blood-vessels,  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  force  with  which  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  heart  contract  on 
the  blood  as  it  passes  through  these 
cavities.  Few,  however,  would  imagine 
the  force  which  this  small  fleshy  bag — no 
larger  than  one’s  double  fist,  and  only 
weighing  about  nine  ounces — exerts  on 
the  mass  of  blood  which  it  is  called  on  to 
propel.  Dr.  llaughton  h.as  most  ingeni¬ 
ously  estimated  that  the  force  which  the 
heart  expends  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tons  one  foot !  This  estimate 
would  be  almost  incredible,  if  it  were  not 
obtained  by  two  totally  difterent  methods 
of  calculation,  used  as  checks  upon  one 
another.  And  if  this  amount  of  force  is  I 


expended  by  the  heart  in  twenty-four 
hours,  how  rapid  must  be  its  waste,  and 
how  vigorous  must  be  the  nutrition  by 
which  that  waste  is  repaired.  Few  in¬ 
stances  could  be  quoted  which  show  more 
forcibly  than  this  does  the  wonderful  per¬ 
fection  of  adaptation,  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  activity  which  the  higher  organized 
structures  exhibit. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  physiological  dynamics  these 
statements,  generally,  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  little  short  of  incredible,  so  difficult 
is  it  for  the  imagination  which  is  untrain¬ 
ed  in  the  teachings  of  science  to  realize 
the  fact,  that  the  apparently  simple  and 
unhaborious  functions  of  mind  or  body  can 
involve  the  expenditure  of  force  at  all. 
The  most  unscientific  observer  can  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  arm  which  works 
the  pavior’s  rammer,  or  the  legs  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body  over  the 
many  miles  of  a  long  day’s  walk,  must,  in 
the  performance  of  these  offices,  exert  a 
considerable  amount  of  force  ;  but  he  does 
not  so  readily  appreciate  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  silent  de¬ 
cay  of  the  whole  body  when  at  rest,  or  in 
the  unconscious  exercise  of  the  mind. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
learned  with  what  a  mighty  energy  nature 
works  even  in  her  most  simple  operations 
— that  the  force  which  holds  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  single  grain  of  water  together 
is  equal  to  that  which  is  contained  in  a 
very  powerful  flash  of  lightning,  will 
know  that,  although  there  are  some  of  Dr, 
Ilaughton’s  calculations  which,  from  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge,  must 
at  present  be  received  with  some  degree 
of  reservation,  the  general  character  of 
his  results  is  quite  in  unison  with  the 
dynamical  laws  which  the  researches  of 
.Joule,  Mayer,  and  other  physicists  have 
during  recent  years  established. 


Ready  for  the  Last  Journey. — Mr.  Philip  Hen¬ 
ry  said  to  some  of  his  neighbors.  *who  came  to  see 
him  on  his  death  bed :  “  Oh,  make  sure  work  for 
your  souls,  by  getting  an  intere.st  in  Chri.st  while 
you  are  in  health.  If  I  had  that  work  to  do  now, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  I  bless  God  I  am  sat 
isfied.  See  to  it,  all  of  you,  that  your  work  be  not 
undone  when  your  time  is  done,  lest  you  be  uudone 
forever.” 


One  of  Dean  Trench’s  sermons  on  the  subject 
“  What  we  can  and  can  not  carry  away  when  wo 
die,"  commences  thus  appositely :  “  Alexander  the 
Great,  being  upon  his  death-bed,  commanded  that 
when  he  was  carried  forth  to  his  grave,  his  hands 
should  not  be  wrapped,  as  was  usual,  in  the  sere- 
cloths,  but  should  be  left  outside  the  bier,  so  that 
all  men  might  see  them,  and  might  see  tliat  the/ 
were  emply." 
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THE  RING  OF  GYGES. 


THE  PLAJX  OF  SARDIS. 

It  is  a  splendid  Asiatic  surainer  noon. 
Goldenly  from  the  deep  azure  zenith  glows 
the  sun  over  Lydia.  To  the  north,  dom¬ 
inating  the  plain,  the  city  of  Sardis,  with 
its  citadels,  palace,  and  temples,  glitters 
whitely  on  the  crests  of  Mount  Tmolus, 
whose  declivities,  draped  in  vineyards, 
descend  in  outlines  of  indolent  majesty  to 
the  borders  of  the  broad  river  Pactolus, 
which  winds  sinuous  and  bright  across 
the  plain  to  the  south — at  one  turn  mirror¬ 
ing  the  blue  air,  at  another  breaking  into 
a  hundred  prismatic  lights  —  like  some 
mighty  and  superb  serpent  stretched  in 
repose  along  the  land,  and  reflecting  its 
colors  as  it  breathes  in  sleep.  To  the 
east  extend  a  range  of  gray  mountains, 
whose  jagged  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  snow  serrate  the  remote  horizon  ; 
while  here  and  there  to  the  south  appears 
some  steep  mountain  town,  with  long 
flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  ravines  from 
base  to  summit,  ranges  of  rock  tombs 
honeycombing  its  granite  sides,  and  bench¬ 
ed  amphitheaters  fronting  eastward.  East 
and  west  of  the  river  expands  the  rich 
plain  —  here  undulating  into  dells,  amid 
whose  dark  green  groves  of  walnut  and 
myrtle,  white  villages,  with  their  wood¬ 
en  pillared  houses  and  flat  roofs,  (which 
formed  the  model  of  the  Greek  temple,) 
gleam  slumbrously  in  the  affluent  sun¬ 
light  ;  here  spreading  away  in  leagues  of 
pasture  —  in  fields  carpeted  with  cistus', 
crocus,  and  anemone,  amid  which  many 
flocks  feed,  scattered  in  long  drifts  across 
the  peaceful  levels,  dotted  with  their  clus¬ 
tering  pens,  and  intervalled  at  wide  dis¬ 
tances  by  some  m.ngnificent  plane  tree 
and  large-leaved  oak,  whose  patriarchal 
trunk  and  gnarled  boughs  have  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  amid  the  suns  and 
rains  of  centuries. 

Scarce  a  sound  breaks  through  the  sun¬ 
ny  silence  of  this  pastoral  region — scarce 
a  movement  of  life  is  seen  during  the 
drowsy  noon-day  hour;  the  lizards  lie 


hid  in  the  leaves — the  tortoise  basks  on 
the  river  sand,  and  it  is  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  that  the  ear  of  the  lazy  shepherd 
thrills  with  the  notes  of  the  woodpeckers 
in  some  cluster  of  wild  ]>ear  or  juniper 
trees ;  or  th.at,  gazing  towards  the  misty 
northern  distance,  with  its  horizon  of 
wooded  and  snowy  hills,  he  sees  some 
long  trains  of  camels  and  caravans  slowly 
threading  the  mountain  road  from  JJaby- 
lon  or  Persia,  and  winding  through  the 
heavy  heat  towards  the  turretcd  gates  of 
Sardis. 

Among  the  shepherds  of  the  king’s  flocks 
there  is  a  youth  named  Gyges — a  gay  Lyd¬ 
ian,  well  known  among  his  comrades  for 
his  daring  and  adventurous  disposition, 
and  amid  the  maidens  of  the  hamlets  for 
the  art  which  he  displays  on  the  reed  and 
flute  during  festal  evenings,  when  many  a 
group  beat  the  ground  in  the  joyous  and 
voluptuous  dances  for  which  the  region  is 
celebrated.  Like  the  rest,  he  has  been 
slumbering  during  the  noon — while  the 
chameleon  near  changed  in  color  like  a 
bubble,  while  the  long  lines  of  locusts 
crossed  the  sky — reposed  in  the  hollow  of 
a  great  plane  tree  near  the  river,  in  the 
cool  shadow  of  its  thick  verdurous  dome, 
through  which  as  he  sleeps  the  moving 
sun  piercing  in  golden  stars  gleams  on  a 
dark  face  of  strange  beauty,  on  a  high  brow 
shaded  with  long  ebon  locks,  and  a  fine¬ 
ly-moulded  frame  of  great  strength  and 
activity.  His  costume  differs  from  that 
of  his  fellows,  rudely  garbed  in  sheepskin  ; 
for  it  is  made  of  the  hide  of  a  lion,  which 
he  had  slain,  tastefully  formed,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  cloth,  red  as  blood.  At  times, 
as  be  sleeps,  a  dream  passing  through  his 
mind  evokes  strange  shades  and  expres¬ 
sions  on  his  face,  shadowed  by  the  leaves 
of  the  great  SDake  plant,  w'hich  twines 
round  the  sides  of  the  tree  ;  and  occ.asion- 
ally  he  extends  Lis  arm  with  an  ambitious 
movement,  as  though  grasping  some  invis¬ 
ible  object  of  his  imagination. 

The  meditative  life  led  by  this  young 
shepherd  had  de.veloped  a  tendency  to 
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thought ;  but  though  he  was  merely  not¬ 
ed  among  the  villagers  for  excelling  in  the 
simple  accomjdishments  of  a  herd,  he  was 
himself  conscious  of  possessing  an  innate 
mysterious  power,  which  gave  intensity 
to  an  originally  strong  personality,  and 
which  as  time  jtassed  and  reflection  deep¬ 
ened,  had  slowly  shaped  a  character  dif¬ 
fering  widely  from  that  of  his  comrades 
— a  character  dominated  by  vague  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  an  instinctive  love  of  power. 
The  occasion  on  which  he  became  con¬ 
scious  of  this  innate  influence  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Once  at  a  village  festival  in  which 
ho  and  the  Lydian  girl,  his  partner,  had 
won  the  prize  in  a  dancing  contest,  they 
had  wandered  into  an  adjoining  wood ; 
the  girl  was  heated  with  the  exercise,  and 
Gyges,  who  was  fanning  her  face  with  a 
fohi  of  his  lion-skin,  was  suddenly  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  her  drop  into  a  deep 
sleep.  At  first,  believing  she  was  feign¬ 
ing,  he  paid  little  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  ;  but  presently  became  alarmed, 
when  he  found  that  despite  his  calling  op 
her  to  arouse  herself,  she  still  rerasiined 
insensible.  After  a  period,  he  bethought 
him  of  uttering  a  charm,  which,  according 
to  custom,  was  accompanied  with  a  wav¬ 
ing  of  the  hands  before  the  face ;  and 
presently,  when  ho  had  fanned  her  fore¬ 
head  with  his  robe,  she  awakened.  It 
appeared  to  Gyges,  however,  that  the 
trance  into  which  the  village  maiden  was 
thrown  must  have  resulted  in  some  invisi¬ 
ble  Influence  of  his  genius  ;  and  as  subse¬ 
quent  trials  were  followed  by  the  same 
consequences  he  became  aware  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  mysterious  power,  the  consequenetjs 
of  which  strongly  influenced  his  nature 
and  mind.  Some  time  after  this  an  event 
occurred  which  marked  him  among  his 
fellow-men  to  a  peculiar  destiny. 

As  the  sun  began  to  decline  from  its 
burning  height  a  few  figures  were  seen 
moving  across  the  plain  :  women  bearing 
to  some  shepherds  their  repast  of  bread 
and  fruit,  followed  by  girls  with  water 
vases  on  their  heads ;  then  the  herds,  who, 
having  dispatched  their  rural  dinner  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  stretching  in  the  flowery 
herbage,  amid  which  the  lambs  were  play¬ 
ing,  began  to  wile  the  remaining  day  with 
their  long  flutes  and  reeds,  evoking  pas¬ 
toral  songs  of  love  and  traditional  legends 
of  the  region,  as  customary  on  those  long- 
drawn  summer  days. 

At  length,  as  evening  came  on,  a  singu¬ 
lar  change  appeared  in  the  sky.  Although 


the  sun  was  nearing  the  western  moun¬ 
tains,  instc.ad  of  the  refreshing  breeze 
which  usually  breathed  from  their  sum¬ 
mits,  the  heat  of  the  air  continued  oppres¬ 
sive  ;  a  vapor,  first  red  and  then  grown  lu¬ 
rid,  rising  from  the  horizon,  rapidly  cover¬ 
ed  the  sky,  in  which  a  dead  calm  reigned. 
Presently  a  tumult  of  black  clouds  rose  in 
the  west,  deluging  the  orb  of  the  sun  in 
blackness,  and  advancing  across  the  firma¬ 
ment,  which,  though  grown  sudden  dark, 
was  at  moments  pervaded  by  a  strange 
and  ominous  light.  The  shepherds,  struck 
with  sudden  consternation  at  those  unac¬ 
customed  appearances,  had  already  began, 
some  to  collect  their  flocks,  some  to  hurry 
to  the  neighboring  villages,  when  thunder 
at  a  great  elevation  rolled  overhead — .at  the 
same  instant  the  earth  trembled  ;  and  an 
unusual  feeling  of  awe  struck  the  hearts 
of  all  living  things,  as  they  recognized  this 
somber  sympathy  between  the  heights  of 
the  sky  and  the  depths  of  the  world  ;  for 
it  seemed  as  though  the  gods  were  signal¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  its  destruction.  Then  a 
few  great  drops  of  rain  fell,  the  prelude  of 
thick  darkness,  and  the  plain  began  to 
heave  like  a  storm-convulsed  ocean. 

Awed  by  the  terrors  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  Gyges,  like  the  other  shep¬ 
herds,  had  forsaken  his  flocks,  and  aided 
by  a  wild  glare  which  began  to  perv.ade 
the  sky,  hurried  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able 
tow.ard  the  village  near  which  his  cottage 
stood — a  village  which  lay  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nearest  mountain.  Frequently 
the  earth-shock  caused  him  to  pause,  tot¬ 
tering  and  uncertain  whether  the  next 
moment  the  ground  might  not  oi)en  at  his 
feet  and  ingulf  him.  At  length,  after 
about  an  hour  had  passed,  he  reached  the 
ravine  through  which  his  way  lay.  Here, 
however,  the  dangers  thickened  :  masses 
of  crumbling  debris  and  stones  began  to 
descend  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which, 
trembling  to  their  foundation,  seemed 
threatening  ever  and  anon  to  topple  over 
and  bury  him  beneath  their  stupendous 
rocks  and  precipices.  At  every  step  death 
seemed  present. 

Already  he  had  advanced  half  -  way 
through  the  steep  glen,  and  in  an  interval 
of  calm,  hurried  with  desperate  haste  for¬ 
ward  in  the  light  of  a  level  streak  of  cloud 
which  hung  over  the  adjacent  valley;  when 
suddenly  the  ground  heaved  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  convulsion,  and  as  with  a  de¬ 
spairing  shriek  he  looked  upward,  he  saw 
the  two  sides  of  the  ravine  meeting  over- 
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liead  in  an  awesome  roof,  which  shut  out 
the  sky.  The  next  instant,  stricken  down 
and  stunned,  he  sunk  into  unconsciousness. 

How  long  he  remained  buried  in  this 
dread  stupor,  he  knew  not ;  when,  how¬ 
ever,  his  senses  returned,  he  found  himself  j 
in  a  vast  cavern,  as  it  seemed,  and  in  ut- 1 
ter  darkness.  Around  him  dead  silence  ' 
reigned ;  but  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ^ 
listened,  he  presently  became  conscious  of , 
a  distant  sound,  as  that  of  a  torrent  rush- ; 
ing  through  some  gloomy  channel,  and 
presently  he  began  to  feel  his  way  with 
fearful  and  cautious  steps  toward  the  place 
from  which  the  watery  noise  issued,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  hope  that  by  following  its  ! 
course  he  could  possibly  find  an  exit  into 
the  world  of  day. 

He  had  not  advanced  far  when  a  gleam 
of  hope  broke  on  him;  the  sound  of  the 
water  grew  nearer,  after  a  little  he  ob¬ 
served  the  reflection  of  a  star  on  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  looking  up  beheld — oh,  joyful 
sight ! — a  blue  space  of  sky  glimmering 
through  the  distant  cavern’s  mouth,  and 
illuminating  the  rock-strewn  path  leading 
in  that  direction. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  while  his  heart 
throbbed  tumultuously  under  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  arising  from  the  terrors  he  had  j 
passed  and  the  certainty  of  safety  and  life,  ; 
that  advancing  along  the  path  which  | 
skirted  the  torrent,  he  came  to  a  point 
w'here,  turning  to  the  right,  another 
branch  of  the  cavern  extended.  l*ausing  j 
for  a  space  at  its  entrance,  and  gazing  into 
its  gloomy  arcade,  he  w'as  surjwised  to 
perceive  a  distant  light,  which,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached,  shed  an  illumination  along  the 
walls  and  floor,  faint  indeed,  but  sufficient 
to  guide  him  securely  to  the  point  whence 
it  emanated. 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  chamber  which 
appeared  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  ;  and  a  shudder  passed  through  him 
as  the  light  of  a  lamp,  streaming  from  the 
low'  roof,  fell  on  a  gigantic  figure,  naked 
and  white  as  snow,  which  lay  on  a  colos¬ 
sal  altar  of  black  marble,  reposed  in  an 
eternal  sleep. 

When  the  first  sensation  of  superstitious 
aw’C  and  wonder  inspired  by  this  sight 
had  passed,  Gyges  closely  examined  this 
singular  body,  which  seemed  as  inde¬ 
structible  as  the  rocks  amid  which  it  had 
been  for  ages  entombed  ;  and  recollecting 
a  tradition  familiar  in  the  country,  of  a 
race  of  giants  who  inliabited  it  before  man. 


and  whose  kings — so  said  the  legend — 
w'ere  buried  in  the  midst  of  their  treasures, 
he  presently  began  to  examine  the  cham¬ 
ber  with  an  excited  hope  of  discovering 
coffers  of  gold  and  caskets  of  jewels. 
Nothing  of  the  sort,  how'ever,  appeared, 
nor  did  the  rude  stone  floor  or  the  walls, 
which  were  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
exhibit  any  trace  of  concealed  recess  or 
lower  opening ;  and  struck  W'ith  a  sudden 
apprehension  lest  some  earthquake  shock 
might  recur,  and  inclose  him  for  ever  in 
this  gloomy  penetralia  of  the  mountain,  he 
was  about  to  make  a  hasty  departure, 
when,  gl.ancing  at  the  body,  he  perceived 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  which 
covered  the  heart  of  the  colossal  corpse 
— a  ring.  Inspecting  this  mortuary  orna¬ 
ment,  he  found  it  was  a  siinjde  circle  of 
I  green  stone,  and  when,  after  a  pause  of 
hesitation,  arising  from  the  fear  lest  some 
8upem.atural  event  might  occur  should  he 
!  touch  the  sleeping  mystery,  he  approached 
I  and  removed  it  from  the  hand,  he  found, 
as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  it,  that 
it  neither  contained  any  precious  setting 
nor  any  tracen',  save  one  eurious  hiero¬ 
glyphic  on  the  seal.  Valueless  as  it  appear¬ 
ed,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  preserve  it 
as  a  memento  of  an  adventure  so  wonderful; 
and  placing  it  on  his  finger,  after  a  hurriecl 
glance  at  the  motionless  giant,  he  hastened 
back  through  the  passage,  and  after  clam¬ 
bering  over  the  rocks  along  the  torrent 
side,  was  finally  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  cavern  mouth,  and  emerge  with  be.it- 
ing  heart  once  more  beneath  the  sky, 
which  was  already  brightening  eastward 
with  the  level  fires  of  the  dawn  clouds. 

The  earthquake  of  the  preceding  night 
had  left  little  trace  of  its  action,  except  in 
the  mountain  ravine,  across  which  two 
I  great  peaks  had  fallen.  The  adjoining 
plain  appeared  as  heretofore,  and  even  the 
I  village  in  which  he  dwelt  had  sufl’ered  but 
j  slightly.  Gyges  reached  his  cottage,  and 
I  after  conversing  with  his  neighbors  on  the 
j  common  terrors  they  had  experience<l,  (for, 

'  strange  to  say,  some  mysterious  and  irre- 
I  sistible  impulse  by  winch  ho  felt  himself 
I  controlled,  prevented  him  narrating  his 
maiwelous  adventure,)  he  set  out  again 
toward  the  plain  occupied  by  his  flocks. 
On,  however,  reaching  the  part  of  the 
mountain  from  which  he  had  escaped  from 
the  awful  subterranean  world  within,  an¬ 
other  w'onder  awaited  him,  a  vast  mass  of 
earth  and  rock  had  meanwhile  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  mountain  side,  covering 
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some  hundred  feet  deep  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern. 

A  moon  liad  rounded  and  died  after  this 
dread  event  and  singular  adventure,  and 
the  ten’or  created  by  the  earthquake  had 
well-nigh  subsided,  when  a  Lydian  festival 
took  place  in  one  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,  at  which  Gyges,  as  usual,  attended. 
The  hamlet  stood  on  the  skirt  of  a  rich 
aired  woodland  in  a  golden  sunset  valley, 
and  hero  the  gayest  shepherd  youths  and 
loveliest  maidens  of  the  plain,  crowned 
and  garlanded,  after  passing  some  hours 
in  jubilant  dances — dances  performed  with 
wine  cups  in  their  hands,  which  were 
laughingly  drained,  now  as  a  measure  came 
to  a  termination,  and  refilled  as  another 
commenced — the  musicians  seated  under 
the  trees  accompanying  them  with  lyre 
and  llute ;  when  the  rising  of  the  moon 
heralded  the  hour  for  feasting  and  song. 

As  usual  the  feast  was  held  in  the  village 
temple,  a  small  wooden-pillared  building, 
which  was  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers 
for  the  occasion,  and  illuminated  with  pine 
torches.  Hanged  round  the  central  board, 
the  joyous  folk  had  passed  the  hours  with 
love-in.aking,  minstrelsy,  and  story-telling ; 
and  it  was  already  midnight,  when  a  girl, 
into  whose  ear  Gyges  h.ad  been  whisper¬ 
ing  some  pastoral  compliment,  gayly  ges¬ 
ticulating  the  while,  suddenly  caught  his 
hand,  and  after  inspecting  the  mysterious 
ring  which  he  chanced  to  wear  on  this 
evening,  inquired  why  he  preferred  an  or¬ 
nament  of  rude  stone  insteiid  of  gold,  such  I 
as  his  comrades  sported  on  festive  occa- 1 
sions.  I 

Gyges  said  he  had  carved  it  himself 
from  a  piece  of  stone  he  had  found  some 
time  before  on  the  mountain  side  ;  and  the 
eyes  of  several  of  the  revelers  were  bent 
toward  them,  as  the  girl  turned  it  round 
his  finger,  examining  the  seal  and  the  mark 
with  which  it  was  traced — when  suddenly 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  several  |)ersons 
exclaim  iu  astonished  voices : 

“  Where  is  Gyges  ?” 

“  Here,”  he  answered,  laughing. 

“  Where  ?”  cried  the  feasters,  in  tones 
of  great  wonder. 

“  What  humor  h.a8  taken  you,  my 
friends  ?”  lie  inquired,  in  grave  amaze. 
“  Have  you  lost  your  reason  ?” 

At  this  moment  all  rose. 

“  Did  you  see  him  depart  ?” 

“  No.’’^ 

“  Or  you  ? — or  you  ?” 

“  No?’ 


Gyges.  —  “What  madness  has  seized 
you  ?” 

AIL — “  Whence  comes  that  voice  1” 

Gyges.  —  “From  me,  Gyges.  Surely 
you  have  lost  your  sight,  or  some  m.agic 
influence  possesses  you.  I,  Gyges,  am 
here — here  where  I  sit.” 

All. — “This  is  miraculous ;  some  demon 
has  charmed  him  or  us.  Save  us,  great 
Pan,  from  the  spells  of  genii  and  witches 
— save  us  1” — and  they  then  threw  them¬ 
selves  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

At  this  instant  something  caused  Gyges 
to  search  for  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  in 
so  doing  he  found  the  part  which  bore 
the  hieroglyphic  had  been  turned  inward, 
and  by  an  involuntary  movement  he  turn¬ 
ed  it  outward,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
heretofore  to  wear  it. 

Upon  this,  all  gazing  on  him,  cried : 
“  Behold  him  !  behold  him !  Alas,  wTetch- 
ed  Gyges,  you  are  under  the  influence  of 
magic.” 

Then,  perceiving  that  this  marvel  re¬ 
sulted  from  change  of  position  in  the  ring, 
he  turned  the  seal  inward  and  outward 
repeatedly,  and  as  he  did  so  found,  from 
the  faces  of  the  assembly,  that  he  became 
alternately  invisible  and  visible  to  mortal 
eyes ;  and  while  the  revelers  fled  terrified 
from  the  temple,  filled  with  wondrous  sen¬ 
sation,  he  also,  finding  himself  alone,  pres¬ 
ently  departed  across  the  plain. 

On  reaching  his  cottage,  Gyges  threw 
himself  on  his  couch,  but  fbr  several  hours 
sleep  escaped  him,  Avhile  his  mind  throng¬ 
ed  with  imaginations  vast  and  various — of 
powers  and  pleasures,  of  good  and  evil ; 
and  the  first  streak  of  dawn  already  divid¬ 
ed  earth  and  sky  with  a  fringe  of  fire, 
when,  intoxicated  with  his  treasure,  and 
fe.arful  lest  he  should  lose  it  while  uncon¬ 
scious,  still  grasping  it  tightly,  he  sunk  in¬ 
to  slumber. 


Aftkr  the  event  just  described,  Gyges 
became  an  object  of  the  profoundest  awe 
among  the  simple,  superstitious,  rural  folk, 
amid  whom  he  lived,  who,  regarding  him 
as  the  victim  of  some  magical  spell,  avoid¬ 
ed  encountering  him,  muttering  counter¬ 
charms  when  such  occasions  occurred.  In¬ 
telligence  of  the  singular  gift  of  enchant¬ 
ment  which  he  w.as  supposed  to  possess 
reaching  the  ears  of  Candules,  King  of 
Sardis,  the  latter  demanded  his  presence 
in  the  palace,  and  though  overwhelmed 
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with  amaze  w’hen  Gygcs  displayed  his  I 
power  of  becoming  alternately  visible  and 
invisible,  he  presently  bethought  him,  find¬ 
ing  the  shepherd  a  man  of  aspiring  char¬ 
acter  and  endowed  with  a  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  rendering  him  instrumental  in 
forwarding  the  policy  of  the  throne.  In  a 
word,  having  bestowed  upon  him  a  con  ] 
siderable  sum,  and  given  him  an  appro  | 
priate  train  of  attendants,  he  dispatched 
him  as  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
who  was  then  meditating  a  descent  upon  j 
Lydia,  w'ith  instructions  to  inform  himself 
of  the  monarch’s  designs,  and  communi- ' 
cate  with  his  sovereign.  This  mission  ' 
(iryges,  so  gifted,  performed  to  perfection,  ! 
having  acquainted  himself  wdth  the  most 
secret  projects  of  the  hostile  monarch,  i 
Upon  his  return  to  Sardis,  Candules  load- ' 
ed  him  with  wealth,  and  would  have  made  j 
him  his  chief  minister,  but  that  the  adven- ! 
turous,  ambitious  character  w’hich  Gyges  j 
had  gained  for  the  possession  of  his  mirac- ! 
ulous  ring  rendered  such  offers,  for  the  J 
time,  nugatory.  Shortly  after,  therefore, 
being  desirous  of  consulting  the  oracle  at 
Uelpln,  with  the  king’s  permission  Gyges 
set  sail  for  Greece,  where  he  arrived,  as  it ! 
hapf>ened,  in  the  autumnal  months,  sig- ; 
nalized  by  the  opening  ceremonies  of  in- ! 
itiation  at  the  temple  of  Eleusis. 

The  thin  crescent  of  the  moon  hung  low  ^ 
in  the  solemn  azure  of  the  midnight  sky,  j 
when  Gyges  entered  the  vast  temple  of  El¬ 
eusis.  Two  days  w’ere  passed  in  taking  part  I 
in  the  processions  of  the  goddess  and  the 
prefatory  rites  of  initiation,  and  at  length  ; 
came  the  third,  when  the  neophyte  was  to  ; 
undergo  the  superior  trials  of  air,  fire,  and  j 
water,  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  mys¬ 
terious  chamber  where  the  passions  of  life 
wx*re  imaged  and  its  destiny  unfolded ; 
and,  lastly,  to  be  afforded  a  vision  of  the 
realms  of  Elysium  and  the  gloomy  regions 
of  the  dead.  j 

The  awful  lights  and  darkness,  the  mys- ' 
terious  voices  and  music,  which  filled  the  [ 
air  during  his  contemplation  of  the  won- 1 
drously  managed  drama  of  existence  and  j 
destiny,  were  indeed  well  calculated,  by  ; 
affecting  the  imagination,  to  prepare  it  for  j 
the  culminating  terrors  and  splendors  of  | 
the  final  scenes  of  initiation  ;  and,  despite 
the  profound  insight  which  his  magical ' 
power  had  given  him  into  the  motives  | 
and  machinery  of  general  life,  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  fear  that  he  followed 
the  hierophant  to  the  chamber  from  which  ! 
he  was  to  descend  into  the  regions  of! 


subterranean  darkness.  Seated,  as  it  seem¬ 
ed,  in  a  winged  chariot,  he  felt  himself  de¬ 
scending,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  silence  and  pro¬ 
found  gloom.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gun,  a  long  arcade,  dimly  illuminated, 
opened  ;  and  as  he  advanced  he  w’as  join¬ 
ed  by  the  hierophant,  who,  leading  him 
through  a  gloomy  cavern,  to  what  set^med 
the  summit  of  a  precipice,  shrouded  in 
gloom,  Avaved  his  Avand  and  announced 
the  vision  of  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Advancing  Avith  cautious  footsteps 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  this 
narrow  subterranean  path,  the  hierophant, 
Avho  held  his  hand,  caused  him  to  pause 
at  a  certain  point,  a  fcAV  feet  in  advance 
of  which  the  mountain’s  side  precipitously 
descended.  Looking  beneath,  Gyges  per¬ 
ceived  an  immense  plain,  Avhich  stretched 
away  to  a  dark  horizon,  crossed  by  a  level 
streak,  dimly  gleaming,  like  a  distant  sea. 
Across  this  vast  region  long  trains  of 
shadoAvs  were  seen  passing  from  a  ravine 
between  two  remote,  stupendous  moun¬ 
tains,  like  drifts  of  dark  clouds,  towards 
a  mighty  city,  Avhose  huge  black  towers, 
palaces  of  judgment,  and  halls  of  atone¬ 
ment,  piled  in  colossal  majesty,  dominated 
the  region,  Avhile  fires,  fierce  and  cruel, 
glared  from  the  inner  chambers  and  pin¬ 
nacles,  Avhich  ascended  until  they  Avere 
lost  in,  and  mingled  with,  the  firraa- 
mental  dome  of  impenetrable  shadow. 
From  the  gigantic  portal  of  one  great 
structure  in  the  center  of  this  city,  through 
which  an  aAvful  Figure  At  as  seen,  8eate<l 
on  a  throne,  a  glare  of  level  light  fell  on  a 
black  river  flowing  round  the  Avails  and 
far  across  the  plain  ;  and  as  it  illuminated 
the  faces  of  the  endless  army  of  shadows 
advancing,  Gyges  perceived,  that,  al¬ 
though  they  bore  an  unusual  aspect  of 
terror  and  regret,  their  countenances  as 
they  approached  nearer  the  burning  throne 
of  "the  judgment  hall,  bore  amid  endless 
variety,  an  expression  of  all  the  A'aried 
passions  of  humanity. 

As  one  mighty  multitude  swept  across 
the  riv'er  and  gathered  in  silent  and  "loomy 
circles  beneath  the  throne,  occupied  by 
the  presiding  figure,  a  sound,  as  of  thun¬ 
der,  which  had  ceaselessly  muttered 
through  the  dark  cavernous  clouds  of 
the  upper  firmament,  suddenly  broke 
above  the  city,  terroring  in  peals  of  such 
concentrated  wrath  and  vengeance,  that 
for  the  time  its  deep  foundations  shook 
and  the  infernal  heaven  seemed  threaten- 
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ing  its  overthrow  and  ruin.  Then  Gyges 
saw  the  shadows,  one  by  one,  called  to 
judgment ;  as  each  passed,  the  lightning 
eyes  of  the  potent  minister  becoming  fixed 
on  their  hearts — re^d  in  a  swift  and  single 
glance  the  history  of  their  lives  on  earth, 
and  adjudicated  their  destiny.  On  either 
side  of  the  throne  the  hosts  of  the  blessed 
and  the  doomed  were  seen  to  form,  and 
as  the  judge  signaled  his  attending  powers 
each  were  hurried  away — the  one  her.ald- 
ed  by  music  whose  happy  strains  seemed 
to  pass  in  vibrations  of  joy,  towards  a 
briglit  region  beyond  the  shining  sea,  the 
other  by  soul-terrifying  tlninders,  which, 
r.aging  over  .and  following  the  dark  hosts 
of  despair,  seemed  to  roll  to  some  remote 
realm  in  the  depths  of  the  subterranean 
infinite,  where,  beyond  the  fiery  cataracts 
of  Plilegethoiiy  darkened  the  land  of  eter¬ 
nal  punishment,  of  everlasting  sorrow,  and 
despair. 

Suddenly,  a  thick  cloud  possessing  the 
region  terminated  the  vision.  Presently 
a  light,  as  that  of  day,  broke  upon  a  new 
world,  and  series  of  new  scenes,  and  Gy- 
ges  beheld,  passing  in  succession  before 
liim,  the  history  of  the  gods  .and  the 
mighty  heroes,  their  offspring.  First, 
from  the  chaotic  tumult  of  the  yet  com- 
mingle<i  heaven  and  earth,  a  group  of 
giant  forms,  rude  as  the  rock,  yet  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  celestial  brightness,  were  seen 
to  arise,  and  preside  over  the  ])ro8pect  of 
mountains  and  seas,  assuming  distinctness, 
and  of  a  clearing  firra.ament,  with  its  glit¬ 
tering  stars  ;  then  a  vision  of  a  green  and 
fruitful  region,  inhabited  by  a  happy  race, 
Avho  dwelt  in  plains  filled  with  flocks 
and  yellow  with  corn,  and  in  remote  cities 
on  the  motmtain  summits,  where  Saturn 
reigned.  Then  the  age  of  peace  and 
plenty  gave  w.ay  to  a  scene  of  war  and 
devastation ;  armies  of  giants  were  seen 
advancing  under  a  flaming  sun,  from  the 
wild  fastnesses  of  the  earth,  and  contend¬ 
ing  with  heaven  itself,  until  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  thunders  of  a  warlike  king. 
These,  and  many  other  scenes,  from  time 
to  time,  arose  before  the  vision  of  the 
neophyte,  and  hours  passed  while  he  gaz¬ 
ed  attentively  on  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  age  of  the  gods  until  that  of  the 
war  of  Troy. 

When,  after  the  above  series  of  visions 
had  passed,  the  hierophant  left  Gyges 
alone,  as  customary,  to  permit  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  awful  world  of  death  to  work 
upon  the  imagination,  the  latter  render¬ 


ing  himself  invisible  began,  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  torch,  to  examine  the  place  in 
which  he  was.  It  was  not  without  laugh¬ 
ter  he  discovered,  that  he  had  been  gazing 
through  a  series  of  magnifying  glasses  on 
a  number  of  pifppets  moved  by  machinery 
in  an  underground  chamber,  and  that  the 
awful  drama  which  had  so  aftected  his 
fancy  and  emotions  was  the  result  of  a  toy. 

After  visiting  Eleusis,  and  consulting 
several  of  the  most  famous  oracles,  Avhose 
mysteries,  like  those  of  the  holy  town, 
v.anished  under  his  examin.ation,  Gyges 
passed  several  years  in  traveling  from  city 
to  city,  and  through  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth,  Greek  and  barb.arian.  Im¬ 
mense,  during  this  interval,  was  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  he  gained  of  the  nature  of 
races  and  humanity  in  its  manifold  ])hases, 
from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the  hut 
of  the  savage.  Gifted  with  invisibility, 
.all  varieties  of  life,  the  inmost  secrets  of 
the  heart  became  known  to  him,  and  he 
.alternately  dr.ained  the  cup  of  pleasure 
and  reveled  in  the  exercise  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  power.  Unharmed,  he  esc.aped 
every  danger ;  recklessly  he  reveled  in 
everv  delight ;  and  while  his  nature, 
moulded  by  the  exercise  of  supreme  do¬ 
minion  over  mortal  souls  wherever  he 
wandered,  assumed  a  demoniacal  cast,  he 
.already  conceived  himself  to  have  attained 
to  the  being  of  a  god. 

After  ranging  the  earth  from  the  re¬ 
gions  of  civilization  to  those  still  envel¬ 
oped  in  the  cloud  of  fable — from  the  flam¬ 
ing  skies  of  the  tropic  to  the  snows  of 
Scythi.a — from  the  gardens  of  the  Iles- 
perides,  in  the  shadow  of  Atlas,  whose 
terrors  and  beauties  sunk  into  common¬ 
place,  disenchanted  by  observation,  to  the 
fabled  realm  of  phantoms  in  the  ignorant, 
deserted  realms  of  cloud  and  snow — now 
hurrying  through  the  8e.as,  and  along  the 
western  shores,  amid  races  scarcely  less 
savage  than  the  wild  animals  with  M’hom 
they  lived  in  common — through  the  lairs 
of  monstrous  forms  in  the  remote  fiistnesses 
of  creation  giants  of  the  oce.an,  the  earth, 
the  air — and  now  reveling  among  the 
most  luxuriant  of  the  world,  in  the  cedared 
h.alls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  —  Gyges 
eventuallv  returned  to  Lydia.  Then,  as 
laden  with  riches,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  slaves,  he  entered  the 
gates  of  Sardis,  sated  with  pleasure  and 
experience,  one  desire  only  remained  in 
his  haughty  and  arrogant  soul — that  of 
reigning. 
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Received  with  the  highest  honors  and 
the  supremest  pomp  by  King  Candules, 
w'ho,  rejoicing  at  his  return,  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  that  he  could  utilize  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  policy  the  mysterious  gift  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  guest,  Gyges*  already  began 
to  entertain  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  | 
empire.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  a  j 
palace  allotted  liim,  and '  by  lavishing  | 
largess  and  gifts  amid  the  nobles  of  the  I 
court  and  the  people,  well-nigh  outshone  ; 
the  monarch  in  magnificence.  I 

Among  other  gifts  bestowed  by  Gyges  1 
on  the  king  w'as  a  beautiful  slave,  named  { 
Paipha,  whom  he  had  purchased  for  a  vast ! 
sum  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  where,  on  • 
her  arrival  from  those  northern  mountains  | 
lying  between  the  great  inland  seas,  where  i 
her  race — said  to  be  the  handsomest  among  | 
the  people  of  the  earth — had  their  habi- 1 
tation,  she  had  been  educated  by  the  cun-  j 
ningest  masters  and  mistresses  in  music,  j 
dancing,  and  such  like  arts,  as  ministered  i 
to  the  luxury  of  Asiatic  palaces.  Sud- 1 
denly,  enchanted  with  the  charms  and  ; 
graces  of  this  lovely  odalisque,  Candules  | 
appeared  to  forget  his  projects  of  power  ; 
he  passed  days  and  nights  in  revel,  and, ! 
for  the  time,  the  festal  garland,  the  cithara, 
and  wine  cup,  rather  than  the  scepter,  be¬ 
came  the  symbol  of  his  majesty.  From 
this  dream,  however,  he  might  have  short¬ 
ly  reawakened,  but  for  the  jealousy  with 
which  his  queen,  Nyssea  —  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  oldest  and  most  potent  | 
line  of  Persian  kings — regarded  the  chang-  j 
ed  demeanor  of  the  monarch,  the  loss  of  | 
his  heart  which  she  had  W'on  by  her  | 
beauty,  w’hile  she  added  possessions  to  his  | 
throne,  and  the  degrading  indolence  in 
which  Candules,  once  renowned  as  a  war¬ 
rior — now  turned  out  an  effeminate  syba¬ 
rite — was  plunged.  Presently,  however, 
as  time  rolled  on,  and  increased  the  king's 
indifference  to  his  consort,  who  never  en¬ 
tered  his  presence — indeed  seldom  beheld 
him,  except  when  accompanied  by  Paipha, 
he  descended  to  the  gilded  barge,  for 
moonlit  revel  on  the  bosom  of  the  bright 
river — the  jealousy  with  which  Queen 
N yssea  had  been  smitten  became  inflamed 
into  revengeful  rage,  and  this  passion 
soon  led  to  events  whose  thread  was  | 
woven  in  the  darkest  and  most  tragic  loom 
of  destiny. 

Simultaneously  with  the  success  of  the 
plans  w'hich  Gyges  had  thus  laid  for  the 
attainment  of  sovereignty,  his  intimacy 
with  the  queen  (who  at  first  regarded 
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him  with  fear  and  antipathy,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  alteration  of  conduct  mani¬ 
fested  towards  her  by  Candules)  increased  ; 
nor  during  the  now  frequent  interviews 
which  occurred  between  them  in  a  palace 
plunged  in  riot,  did  he  lose  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  working  on  the  darker  ])as.sions 
of  her  being,  and  seeking,  by  attracting 
her  confidence,  to  esublish  himself  in 
her  heart,  thus  unworthily  abandoned  by 
the  king.  Nyssea,  however,  whose  tact 
equaled  her  beauty,  possessed  a  character, 
strong,  ambitious,  revengeful.  The  furies 
of  outraged  affection  and  dignity,  reigning 
sleeplessly  in  her  soul,  sternly  guarded  its 
doors  against  the  admission  of  a  second 
passion,  cxce})t  under  such  conditions  as 
would  render  its  inspirer  the  instrument 
of  her  designs.  A  number  of  feelings, 
some  fixed,  some  fluctuating,  agitated  her 
breast — hatred  of  Paipha,  hatred  and  con- 
temj)t  of  the  king,  antipathy  of  Gyges,  al¬ 
ternating  with  a  softer  emotion  ;  but  the 
latter,  despite  his  attractive  j)er8on  and 
even  supernatural  gifts,  found  that  neither 
could  he  touch  the  heart  of  the  queen  nor 
accomplish  his  ambitious  purposes  with¬ 
out  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  her 
imperious  will,  whose  direction  he  was  at 
little  loss  to  discover. 

THE  PALACE  TERRACE. 

It  is  evening  :  a  magnificent  sunset  flam¬ 
ing  along  the  west,  and  tinging  with  fire 
the  palace  of  Sardis,  glows  goldenly  on 
the  fountains  and  arbors  scattered  along 
its  lofty-terraced  gardens,  from  which,  for 
many  a  league,  the  rich  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  can  be  seen,  with  its  plains,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  woods,  mingling  in  a  superb 
panorama.  The  only  figures  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  luxurious  resort  are  Gyges 
and  the  (jueen  ;  and  as  they  pace  to-and- 
fro,  wrapped  in  converse,  the  light  flames 
on  her  angry  forehead  and  on  the  strong, 
dark,  mysterious  eyes  and  daring  face  of 
her  companion.  Presently  a  train  of 
horsemen  are  seen  approaching  the  palace 
gate,  surrounding  a  chariot  in  which  a 
female  figure  reclines,  under  a  silken  can¬ 
opy.  The  queen  averts  her  face,  on  which 
centers  an  expression  of  mingled  rage  and 
disdain. 

As  suddenly  they  pause  beneath  the 
colossal  statue  of  a  giant  king,  which 
throM’s  its  shadow  along  the  terrace,  a 
dark  cloud  crossing  the  sun  swiftly  broods 
over  the  sky — a  peal  of  thunder  startles 
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the  echoes  of  the  mountains — a  gloom 
falls  on  the  gardens  and  ])alace. 

Gygts. — The  king  returns  from  hunt¬ 
ing.  How  passes  he  the  night? 

A^yssea. — As  usual,  in  sottish  revel  with 
this  wretched  slave.  Ah,  Gyges,  hadst 
thou  ambition,  thou  inightest  be  king. 

Gyycs. — And  share  thy  throne  ? 

Nyssea. — Ay. 

[A  paused 

Gyges. — Thou  knowest  the  passage 
leading  from  my  palace  to  the  private 
chambers  of  the  king  ;  of  late  the  entrance 
door  from  that  side  I  have  ever  found 
locked.  You  understand  ? 

Ayssea. — At  midnight,  when  he  is 
asleep,  I  will  open  the  southern  portal ; 
then,  invisibly,  thou  canst  enter,  and 

- the  morning  finds  thee  on  the  Lydian 

throne. 

Gyges. — So  ;  let’s  pass  the  interval  M'ith 
feast  and  music ;  beautiful  Queen,  thy 
word  wields  my  will. 

[^niumkr.  2'hey  enter  the  palace.^ 

THE  king's  CHAMBEK. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  clear  full  moon 
looks  from  tlie  blue  Asian  sky  upon  the 
palace  of  King  Candules,  all  whose  in¬ 
mates  are  at  rest — all  whose  splendid  halls 
are  wrapped  in  breathless  silence.  The 
king,  wearied  with  the  hunt,  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  day,  and  lulled  by  the  wine 
of  the  banquet,  which  had  crowned  the 
night,  and  who  has  been  for  some  hours 
buried  in  repose,  reclines  on  his  couch, 
in  a  chamber  through  whose  open  marble 
casement  the  M  ann  moonlight  streams, 
illuming  his  dark  bearded  countenance  and 
bare  breast,  from  which,  in  a  movement 
of  slumber,  the  purjde  coverlid  has  been 
throMii  back,  llis  pillow  is  sprinkled 
w  ith  ojiiato  blossoms,  several  of  which 
lie  strewn  on  the  rich  tesselated  floor, 
which  is  scattered  w  ith  flowers,  and  silken 
robes,  and  golden  ornaments,  wine  vases, 
and  weapons.  On  one  side  of  the  still 
bright  window  lies  a  great  heap  of  roses, 
whose  perfume  mingles  with  that  of  the 
odoriferous  trees  embowering  the  garden 
terraces  beneath,  as  the  gentle  air  breathes 
into  the  still  room,  bearing  the  almost  in¬ 
audible  sound  of  a  fountain,  whose  drizzly 
sprays  seem  languishing  to  rest,  as  though 
they,  too,  were  influenced  by  the  pervad¬ 
ing  presence  of  the  midnight  spirit  of  re¬ 
pose.  So  perfect  is  the  bright  calm  in  the 
royal  chamber,  that  even  the  flutter  of  a 


rose-leaf  can  be  heard  ;  and  the  only  object 
therein  which  gives  evidence  of  movement 
and  life  is  a  beautiful  tame  snake,  which, 
stretched  in  an  indolent  emerald  coil  along 
the  snowy  marble,  gorged  with  feasting  on 
a  heap  of  fruit,  now  and  then  sidles  its 
crested  head  playfully  among  the  per¬ 
fumed  clusters  of  nectarines,  grapes,  and 
melons. 

Tlie  midnight  star  has  just  dipped  be¬ 
neath  the  silvered  roof  of  the  western 
woods,  and  a  single  breath  of  awaking 
wind  has  for  an  instant  undulated  the  silk¬ 
en  tapestries,  when  a  female  figure,  with 
dark  hair  floating  over  her  disarrayed  robe, 
and  wild  and  earnest  watchful  eyes,  steals 
stealthily  with  bare  feet  along  a  passage, 
and  reaching  the  open  portal,  pauses  a 
moment;  then  glancing,  as  she  holds  her 
breath, at  the  royal  slee})er, crosses  towards 
a  door  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber, 
and  wilhdraM’iiig  a  key  from  her  bosom, 
and  inserting  it  into  the  M’ards  with  fear¬ 
ful  caution,  opens  it  noiselessly.  A  little, 
and  with  another  glance  at  the  couch,  she 
crosses  the  chamber,  silent  as  a  cloud,  and 
hastily  vanishes.  It  is  the  Queen. 

There  is  a  j)ause  of  some  minutes ;  and, 
lo !  at  the  same  door  through  m  hich  the 
royal  lady  entered,  beautiful  Paipha  ap¬ 
pearing,  silently  advances,  with  upraised 
arms  wound  languidly  over  her  head,  and 
half-closed  eyes,  as  though  just  awakened 
from  slumber.  Approaching  the  couch, 
she  bends  for  a  space  over  the  king,  in 
an  attitude  partly  expressive  of  aM’e  and 
of  voluptuous  indolence,  the  clear  beams 
lighting  in  an  amorous  halo  the  graces 
of  her  M’hite-robed  form,  whose  flood  of 
ebon  tresses,  half  veiling  the  nude  bosom, 
descend  almost  to  the  small,  bare,  blue- 
veined  feet.  Presently,  scarce  breathing, 
lest  she  should  disturb  the  sleeper,  she  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  open  casement,  and  throw¬ 
ing  herself  on  the  heap  of  roses,  gazes 
dreamily,  now  at  the  tranquil  moonlight 
scene  M’ithout — the  languid-leaved  trees, 
which,  bending,  seem  to  embrace  like 
lovers — the  long,  bright  river  breaking 
into  diamond  dances,  as  it  curves  round 
some  promontory  of  woodland  or  ver¬ 
dure,  and  floating  in  its  radiant  sleep  to- 
M’ards  the  momitains  and  the  dawn — and 
now  turning,  gazes  with  careless  curiosity 
on  the  splendid-hued  viper,  M’hich,  roll¬ 
ing  aside  the  fruit,  and  nearing  her  M’ith 
stealthy  stillness,  erects  its  bright-eyed 
head,  eager  to  be  petted,  and  rests  its 
shining  scales  in  her  hand. 
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Thus  occupied,  but  a  short  space  had  1 
elapsed  when  Paipha  is  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  low  noise  like  that  of  footsteps  en-  j 
tering  the  door  beside  her,  and  a  sound  of  i 


some  one  breathing  deeply,  passing  her. 
Startled,  she  listens  acutely  —  glancing 
round  the  chamber,  and  unable  to  perceive 
any  figure,  or  to  recognize  any  cause  for  the 
mysterious  sounds  sl»e  had  just  heard,  has 


already  satisfied  herself  that  it  w'as  but  I 
a  fancy  or  the  wind — when,  turning  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  king’s  couch, 
her  amazement  is  reawakened  at  behold¬ 
ing  a  light,  which,  glimmering  keenly  as  j 
a  prism  of  steel  in  the  moonbeam,  seems  j 


hovering  round  the  royal  sleeper.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  moment  has  elapsed,  when,  still  gazing  j 
towards  it  with  w'onder  and  fearful  ear- 1 


nestness,  she  sees  it  raised  for  a  second —  I 
then  swiftly  descending ;  then,  just  as,  ex¬ 
cited  by  superstitious  fear,  she  is  about  to 
utter  a  cry,  she  hears  a  smothered  groan  I 
swooning  dolorously  from  the  couch,  and  ! 
rushing  in  terror  towards  the  king,  be¬ 
holds — oh,  horror!  that  stablxid  to  the 
heart,  and  weltering  in  his  blood,  he  is 
dying. 

Suddenly,'her  shrieks  ringing  through 
the  palace,  arouse  its  sleeping  inmates, 
and  presently  a  throng  of  men  and  women 
hurry  into  the  chamber,  followed  by  the 
queen,  who,  first  throwing  herself  on  the 
body  of  the  expiring  monarch,  and  utter¬ 
ing  exclamations  of  well  -  simulated  dis¬ 
traction  and  sorrow,  suddenly  points  to 
Paipha,  whom  several  have  already  seiz¬ 
ed,  denouncing  her  as  the  assassin.  Pale, 
and  shuddering  with  terror,  the  concu-  j 
bine,  in  broken  sobs,  narrates  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  terrible  appearance  which  she  ! 
had  witnessed  ;  but  incredulity  is  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  every  face ;  and,  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  that  she  is  reg.arded  as  the 
murderer  of  her  royal  paramour,  losing 
consciousness,  she  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
her  furious  guards.  “  Wretch,”  cries  the 
queen,  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  “  what 
torture  can  be  adequate  to  thy  crime?” 
then,  flinging  her  from  her,  with  furious 
gesture — “  Away !”  she  cries,  “  hurry  her  ' 
to  prison — w'onld  she  could  die  a  thousand 
deaths — away !” 

BATTLE. 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
throne,  Gyges  inaugurated  his  reign  by 
giving  the  inhabit.ant8  of  Sardis  and  the 
other  Lydian  cities  a  series  of  banquets, 


unparalleled  in  magnificence;  and  while  the 
I>eople,  dazzled  by  the  treasures  he  sc.atter- 
ed  among  them  with  lavish  hand,  occu¬ 
pied  with  never-ending  games  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  intoxicated  with  ceaseless  rev¬ 
el,  appeared  to  lose  for  the  time  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  superstitious  awe  and  terror  with 
which  they  had  long  reg.arded  him — for 
the  rumor  of  the  mysterious  power  he 
possessed  had  flown  to  the  furthest  limits 
of  the  land — a  terror  gloomily  augment¬ 
ed  by  the  strange  death  of  C.andules,  .and 
the  sudden  ascent  of  Gyges  to  the  throne 
— declaring  war  ag.ainst  the  King  of 
Babylon,  he  assembled  his  armies,  and 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry,  headed  by  his 
satr.aps,  marched  in  martial  array  east¬ 
ward  towards  the  great  Mesopotamian 
plain. 

After  a  triumphal  progress  through  the 
neighboring  states,  his  army  were  .alre.ady 
approaeJiing  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  then 
a  dependency  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire,  when  its  king  advanced  to  give 
the  usurper  battle.  It  w.as  a  bright,  but 
tempestuous  morning  when  the  combat 
took  place — on  a  level  plain,  beneath  a 
range  of  steep  mountains,  and  skirted  by 
the  sunny  stormy  sea.  Long  hours  the 
combat  raged,  during  which  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  furious  shocks  of 
ph.alanxed  horsemen,  contending  with 
sword  and  spear — of  solid  squares  of 
footmen,  struggling  hand  to  h.and — while 
from  the  heights  the  bowmen  on  either 
side  darkened  the  air  with  clouds  of  ar¬ 
rows.  Overhead  throughout  the  day  the 
thunder  pe.aled  along  the  mountain  crests, 
and  the  convulsed  se.a,  heaving  its  mighty 
billows,  roared  in  symp.athetic  unison  with 
the  war.  Yet  lomler  than  the  thunder  or 
oce.an  rose  the  noise  of  battle,  the  shock 
of  armor,  the  ringing  of  weapons,  the 
hissing  of  missiles,  the  cries  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  and  clamor  of  the  hosts  encounter¬ 
ing.  Gyges  at  early  dawn  had  bc^en  seen 
accoutering  in  his  tent,  where  his  armorers 
had  been  bid<len  to  close  the  rivets  of  a 
mighty  suit  of  Chalybean  steel  which  he 
had  carried  with  him  from  a  foreign  land  ; 
but  .after  the  fight  commenced  ho  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  was  believed  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  the  combat  from  an  eminence.  About 
the  time  his  warriors  had  lost  sight  of 
him,  however,  an  unaccountable  panic 
took  place  in  the  region  of  the  plain  where 
the  W'ar  raged  most  furiously,  where  the 
Armenian  monarch,  encompassed  by  his 
bravest,  and  mounted  on  a  moving  throne. 
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surveyed  the  war.  From  time  to  time' 
one  of  his  captains  fell,  pierced  with  a 
deadly  wound,  cries  of  treachery  ever  and 
anon  rose  from  the  lines  of  his  body¬ 
guard,  amid  which  a  thrill  of  mysterious 
■iwe  passed  at  finding  the  hand  of  an  in¬ 
visible  death  among  them,  when  suddenly  j 
they  heard  the  king,  who  sat  alone  and 
supreme  in  his  royal  chair,  utter  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  saw  him  next  moment  topple, 
an  ensanguined  corpse,  on  the  earth. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
sped,  rumor-winged,  through  the  battle, 
tile  army  of  Gyges  seemeil  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  courage,  and  advancing 
with  a  mighty  shout,  they  began  to  drive 
the  Armenian  hosts  before  them  and  into 
the  sea ;  but  at  this  moment  a  storm  of ; 
trumpets  sounded  in  the  rear,  and  glanc-  j 
ing  in  that  direction,  they  beheld  the  army  ! 
of  Jiabylon,  battalion  on  battalion,  horse  | 
anil  foot,  advancing  innumerable  from  the  ^ 
plain,  which  they  covered  with  their  glit-  i 
tering  lines,  even  to  the  remote  horizon.  | 
The  sun  was  beginning  to  descend,  like  a,j 
globe  of  blood,  into  the  wild  sea,  as  sud-  ^ 
den  consternation  seized  them  at  finding  I 
themselves — a  fiery,  but  forlorn  column  of 
war — closed  in  by  the  outnumbering  en¬ 
emy.  In  swill  and  furious  never-ending  j 
masses  the  Babylonians  advanced,  impreg- 
nably  multitudinous,  annihilating  resist-  j 
ance ;  like  a  forest  uprooted  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  tempest,  the  army  of  (Jy- 
ges,  now  collecting  for  a  moment  in  de¬ 
spairing  companies,  now  flying  from  one 
raging  wall  of  spears  to  another,  fell  swill 
and  liopelessly-^eath  swallowed  phalanx 
aller  plialanx;  and  as  the  sun,  reddening 
the  shadowing  waters,  cast  its  last  ray  on  I 
the  blood-deluged  battle  -  jtlain,  a  cry  of 
victory  echoing  from  the  conquering  hosts  | 
across  the  plain,  and  mingling  with  that , 
which  rung  triumphing  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  ravines,  already  dark  with  night,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  power  of  the  Lydians 
was  no  more. 

It  was  already  midnight,  as  the  n>oon, 
rounding  toward  the  south,  cast  its  beam 
into  the  mouth  of  a  mountain  cavern,  some  | 
miles  from  the  plain  of  battle ;  while  the 
light,  jieering  into  its  gloomy  penetralia, 
fell  on  a  heap  of  leaves,  amid  which  some¬ 
thing  like  a  brand  glittered — a  stony  still¬ 
ness  pervaded  the  place. 

Suddenly,  a  figure,  like  a  shadow,  ap- 
jieared  at  the  entrance,  looming  indistinct¬ 
ly  against  the  low,  round  moon — one  hand 
was  pointed  to  its  heart ;  on  its  awful  brow 


rested  something  like  the  phantom  of  a 
diadem ;  and  a  voice,  low'  and  awful  as  the 
wind  that  breathes  from  hades,  murmured, 
“Arise,  Gyges,  and  listen  to  thy  doom !” 

As  these  accents  swooned  away,  the 
leaves  rdstled  with  a  sound  as  though 
some  one  had  moved  them,  turning  in 
dreamful  slumber.  Then,  though  no  fig¬ 
ure  appeared,  a  Voice,  imperious-toned, 
exclaimed,  “Candules!  why  troublest 
thou  my  rest?  What  infernal  god  has 
sent  thee,  phantom,  to  mock  at  my  over¬ 
throw — to  reproach  me  with  thy  death  I'” 
Then,  as  though  its  invisible  figure  ad¬ 
vancing  confronted  the  specter,  the  same 
voice  cried  in  louder  accents,  “Away, 
shadow’ !  mortal  though  I  be,  I  fear  thee 
not ;  w  hile  I  live  on  earth  the  destinies 
have  gifted  me  with  superhuman  j)Ower  ; 
and  should  death,  which  I  doubt,  be  my 
lot,  the  spirit  to  which,  when  here,  thou 
hast  succumbed  shall  fear  nor  thee  nor  any 
phantom  presence  in  hades!” 

There  w’as  a  pause,  during  which  the 
dead  silence  of  the  cavern  was  broken  by 
a  faint,  sullen  sound,  as  of  that  of  drops 
of  blood  falling  on  the  stone. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  immovable  shad¬ 
ow’  resumed,  in  tones  so  deep  and  awful 
that  the  dark  air  trembled — 

“Thy  power,  audacious  mortal,  shall 
depart  from  thee.  Where  love  has  reign¬ 
ed,  hatred  shall  hold  dominion.  Already 
thy  armies  are  overthrown — already  thy 
people  are  in  revolt ;  hopeless,  and  grown 
weaker  than  a  child,  despair  shall  swiftly 
claim  thee,  and  hurry  thee, amid  the  flames 
of  Sardis,  to  thy  doom  !” 

After  an  interval,  the  voice  of  Gyges 
murmured  :  “  It  is  gone  ;  this  phantom  of 
Candules — yet  am  I  awake?  And  may 
not  what  seemed  a  moment  since  have 
lK‘en  but  a  dream — a  vision  sha|>ed  by 
this  disaster-stricken  mind?  Yes,  it  must 
be  so.  The  land  is  silent ;  the  night  is 
clear  ;  already  dawn  streaks  the  east.  I 
will  again  to  sleep,  for  with  the  day  I 
must  journey  to  Lydia.  Avaunt,  phan¬ 
tasms  of  the  darkness  !  W’hy  should  I 
fear  the  voice  of  a  dream,  prophesying  hor¬ 
ror — of  a  dream — the  wandering  thought 
of  a  battle-shook  brain?  No  more!  Cour¬ 
age,  Gyges !  thou  shalt  live  and  reign.” 

DESTINY. 

The  rumor  of  the  overthrow’  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  army  of  Gyges  had  passed 
rapid  as  the  wind  across  the  countngi  be 
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tween  Armenia  and  Lydia ;  and,  as  on  his 
way  tliither,  entering  unseen  the  palaces 
of  the  different  powers,  he  found  that  his 
defeat  had  not  only  broken  the  alliances 
which  they  heretofore  maintained  with 
his  kingdom,  but  that,  influenced  l)y  Baby¬ 
lonian  emissaries,  they  were  already  as¬ 
suming  an  attitude  of  menace  toward  his 
throne.  He  hastened,  fast  as  the  fleetest 
steeds  could  bear  him,  to  Sardis. 

It  was  noon  w'hen  he  approached  the 
city ;  and,  quitting  his  horse  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  wood,  entered  the  gates  invisibly, 
and  hurried  to  the  palace.  Then  it  was, 
as  he  passed  from  street  to  street,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  his  daring  soul,  hither¬ 
to  inaccessible  to  fear,  became  a  prey  to 
gloomy  apprehensions ;  and  that,  recalling 
the  doomed  announcement  of  Candule’s 
murdered  ghost,  his  haughty  reliance  in 
his  power  and  destiny  began  to  waver, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  had  grown  disaffected  to  his  author¬ 
ity:  clamor  filled  the  streets;  the  faces  of 
each  group  that  he  passed  were  dashed 
wnth  discontent  and  darkened  by  hatred  ; 
and  on  all  sides  angered  voices  were  heard 
raging  against  the  usurper  and  tyrant, 
and  demanding — some  his  banishment, 
many  his  death. 

As  he  approached  the  queen’s  apart¬ 
ments,  a  Persian  satrap,  whose  fierce  face 
was  illuminated  with  an  expression* of  tri¬ 
umph,  passed  him,  and  was  presently 
heard  giving  orders  to  a  body  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  m  a  court-yard  beneath,  to 
guard  the  gates  of  the  citY,  and  seize 
Gyges,  should  he  attempt  to  enter.  It 
w’as  clear  that  treason  was  alre.ady  busy 
in  the  heart  of  the  palace.  Forthwith 
rendering  himself  visible,  Gyges  advanced 
into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  w'ho  no 
sooner  beheld  him,  than  in  a  burst  of  well- 
simulated  sorrow,  she  flung  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  alternately  rejoiced  at  his 
arrival  and  bedewed  the  ground  with 
tears,  while  she  lamented  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  his  army,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolt  which  the  people  had  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  absence.  Penetrating  her 
thoughts,  and  finding  treachery  at  work, 
Gyges,  •while  affecting  to  soothe  her,  pres¬ 
ently  inquired  by  what  right  an  emissary 
of  Persia  assumed  authority  in  his  palace. 
Nyssea  replied  that  her  father,  the  king, 
had  sent  his  minister  to  the  court  with 
offers  of  warlike  assistance,  should  such 
be  needed.  Undeceived,  however,  Gyges 
calling  a  council,  summoned  the  satrap  to 
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attend,  and  despite  the  assurances  of  the 
Persian,  was  at  no  loss,  from  what  he  had 
already  heard,  to  perceive  that  the  father 
of  the  queen  w.a8  conspiring  his  dethrone¬ 
ment.  Preserving  his  usual  gracious  de¬ 
meanor,  however,  Gyges  adopted  rapid* 
measures  for  overcoming  the  crisis  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Collecting  his 
still  numerous  adherents,  he  issued  secret 
orders  to  his  ministers  and  army ;  all  for¬ 
eign  emissaries  were  forthwith  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  while  his  troops,  animat¬ 
ed  by  his  presence,  occupied  the  city  and 
repressed  the  revolt,  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  ever  been  an  object  of  terror,  stun¬ 
ned  at  his  mysterious  return,  quickly  as¬ 
sumed  their  usual  pacific  attitude.  In 
short,  in  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
Gyges  had  restored  tranquillity  in  the 
city,  and  paralyzed  the  intrigues 'of  his 
enemies,  and  already  resuming  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  daring,  forgot  the  defeat  of 
his  army,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efl'orts  of 
hostility,  and  began  once  more  to  expand 
his  soul  with  dreams  of  power  and  con¬ 
quest. 

That  night  a  great  banquet  was  given 
by  the  king  to  his  ministers  and  confi¬ 
dants.  For  hours  the  revel  lasted;  the 
wines  flowed,  .and  music  and  song  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  gilded  domes  of  the 
festal  chambers.  The  midnight  star  .al¬ 
ready  shone  through  the  casement,  near 
which  stood  the  purple  couch  of  the  king 
and  queen,  when  Xyssea,  scattering  a 
cup  of  wine  with  rose-leaves,  and  touch¬ 
ing  it  with  her  lips,  presented  it  to  Gyges, 
whose  watchful  eyes,  penetrating  every 
heart,  had  contrasted  with  the  gayety  of 
his  speech,  and  who  Ui.at  night  had  hard¬ 
ly  tasted  of  the  cup  in  which  his  company 
so  lavishly  indulged.  The  king  drained 
it  laughingly,  .and  the  revel  for  a  while 
proceeded,  when  a  slow  sensation  of 
weariness  stealing  over  him — a  result,  as 
he  supposed,  of  his  having  passed  several 
nights  with  but  little  rest,  .and  his  exer¬ 
tions  throughout  the  past  day — he  finally 
g.ave  the  signal  for  his  guests  to  retire, 
and  presently  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  a  apace  all  was  silence  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  the  lights  were  becoming 
gradually  extinguished,  when  the  queen, 
who,  motionless  and  awake,  had  reclined 
beside  Gyges,  arose,  and  gently  removing 
the  mysterious  ring  from  his  finger,  hur¬ 
ried  softly  out  of  the  chamber,  and  disap- 
pe.ared  in  the  already  hushed  p.al.ace. 

When,  at  early  dawn,  Gyges  awoke. 
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and  instinctively  searchinc^,  as  was  liis 
wont,  for  his  magic  ring,  found  that  it  was 
gone,  struck  with  despair,  he  hurried  to 
the  chamber  of  the  queen.  Nyssea,  how¬ 
ever,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Summoning  his  attendants,  he  inquired 
whether  the  queen  had  been  seen  leaving 
the  palace.  They  answered  they  had  not 
beheld  her  since  the  previous  night,  and 
that  the  doors  were  still  locked  as  then. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  ordered  the  keys 
to  be  brought  him. 

“  Specter  of  Candules,  thou  hast  spoken 
true,”  he  cried,  as  alone,  his  mind  filled 
with  tempestuous  emotions,  he  paced 
hither  and  thither  throughout  the  cham¬ 
ber.  The  entire  consequence  of  his  loss 
rushing  upon  his  soul  filled  him  with  de- 
sjiair ;  he  reflected  that  he  was  wholly  in 
tlie  power  of  the  queen,  who,  having  the 
means  of  becoming  invisible,  could  at  any 
moment  destroy  him  and  esca^ie  his  ven¬ 
geance.  While  thus  deprived  ot  his  charm, 
he  found  himself  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  his  numerous  enemies.  Dismiss-, 
ing  his  attendants,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  instinctively  conscious  that  his 
reign  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  whose 
countenances  indicated  indiftercnce  and 
hatred,  Gyges  remained  for  many  hours 
throughout  the  day,  occupied  but  unseen, 
in  the  central  chamber  of  the  palace ;  and 
evening  had  already  fallen,  when  a  breath¬ 
less  scout,  hurrying  from  his  horse,  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  portal  of  the  suite  of  apartments 
within  which  the  king  was  secreted.  Pres¬ 
ently  unlocking  the  door, 

“  What  is  thy  message  ?”  he  cried. 
“  Wliat  intelligence  bringest  thou  so 
hastily  ?” 

“  The  armjr  of  the  Babylonians,  sire,  has 
entered  Lydia,  and  even  now  is  approach¬ 
ing  Sardis.” 

“  At  what  distance,  slave,  may  they  now' 
be  from  the  city  ?” 

“  Some  ten  leagues,”  replied  the  envoy. 
Then  the  king  dismissing  him,  closed  the 
palace  doors. 

Night  was  already  advanced,  and  a  great 
wind  which  had  risen  at  sunset,  and  which 
rapidly  Increased  in  violence,made  the  walls 
of  the  strongest  structures  tremble  to  the 


foundations,  when  a  sudden  cry  of  “  Tlie 
palace  is  on  fire!”  burst  from  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who,  in  consternating  groups,  had 
suddenly  rushed  into  the  streets.  So  sud¬ 
den  and  fierce,  indeed,  had  the  flames 
already  become,  fed  and  fanned  by  this 
mighty  tempest,  that  none  among  any  of 
the  townsfolk  could  be  found  sufticiently 
intrepid  or  desperate  to  approach  the 
blazing  pile,  through  whose  casements, 
doors,  and  roofs  the  flames  burst  and 
sprang,  and  around  whose  towers  and 
pinnacles  they  already  careered  in  fierce 
wreaths,  until  the  great  structure  glowed 
from  base  to  summit,  one  vast  volume  of 
raging  fire. 

At  first  a  few  faces  appeared  despairing 
on  the  W’alls  and  battlements  in  the  tyran¬ 
nous  light  of  ruin,  and  a  few  despairing 
shrieks  thrilled  through  the  reddened 
dome  of  the  night  heaven ;  but  they 
quickly  disappeared,  and  then  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  fire, 
the  falling  of  great  columns,  walls,  and 
roofs,  and  the  ever  increasing  roar  of  the 
conflagr.ation. 

Hours  passed ;  the  inner  walls  of  the 
palace,  already  glowed  like  red-hot  iron, 
when  as  the  affrighted  population  gazed 
upward  through  the  sky,  then  bright  as 
day,  at  the  great  central  tow'er,  which 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  ruining  fury  of 
the  consuming  element — lo  !  a  Figure  aj)- 
)carcd,  mounted  on  its  summit — his  face 
ike  a  flame,  pale  W'ith  eastern  frank¬ 
incense —  solitary,  and  calmly  surveying 
the  magnificent  scene  of  ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion. 

In  an  instant  a  thousand  voices  cried, 
“  It  is  Gyges !”  Then  hardly  had  the 
echoes  died  away  through  the  air  w'hcn 
the  mighty  structure  shook,  toppled,  sunk, 
with  a  sound  like  loudest  thunder,  scatter¬ 
ing  fiery  fragments  of  danger  on  all  sides ; 
and  as  the  wild  raging  flames  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  mounted  to  heaven — aloft,  upon  a 
burning  cloud,  a  shadowy  phantom,  with 
fixed  and  calm  smile,  appeared,  surveying 
the  final  scene  of  destruction. 

“  It  is  the  specter  of  Candules  !”  cried 
the  people,  and  the  multitude  fell  prostrate 
to  the  earth. 
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There  wtis  an  ingenious  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Hugh  Miller,  that  the  early  geo¬ 
logical  history  of  a  country  was  very  of¬ 
ten  typical  of  its  subsequent  civil  history,  j 
If  its  strata  bore  testimony  of  many  and  i 
violent  disturbances ;  “  if  the  trap-rock  ” 
— to  use  his  own  language — “  had  broken  j 
out  from  below,  and  tilted  up  its  strata  ! 
in  a  thousand  abrupt  angles,  steep  preci¬ 
pices,  and  yawning  chasms,  I  found  the 
chances  as  ten  to  one  that  there  succeed¬ 
ed,  when  men  came  upon  the  sc4?ne,  a  his¬ 
tory  scarce  less  disturbed,  of  fierce  wars, 
protracted  sieges,  and  desperate  battles. 
The  stormy  morning  during  which  merely 
the  angry  elements  had  contended,  I  found 
succeeded,  in  almost  every  instance,  by  a 
stormy  day  'maddened  by  the  turmoil  of 
human  passion.”  Perhaps  hardly  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  globe  would  afford  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  this  idea  than  that 
rich  but  unhappy  region  of  which  we  are 
about  to  write.  The  strange  conformation 
of  the  IMexican  table  land,  the  sudden  e.\- 
trusion  of  volcanic  rocks  bursting  out  un¬ 
expectedly  to  the  surface,  the  deeply  rent 
barrancas,  as  the  fissures  are  termed,  which 
suddenly  tear  its  rocks  asunder  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  roads,  the  eccentric  course  of  its 
rich  veins  of  silver  spreading  out  jn  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  a  lode  of  surpassing  wealth  .and 
then  as  suddenly  disappeanng,  and  the 
quaint  forms  which  some  of  its  mount.ain8 
assume,  such  .as  the  Coflfre  di  Perote,  and 
other  basaltic  elevations,  all  combine  to 
form  a  geologic.al  history,  which  only  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  civil  condition  of  the 
countrv  for  m.an^  past  generations.  In 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  upheaval  of 

•  Life  in  Mexico.  By  Madame  Calderov  de  la 
Barca.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Prescott  London.  1845. 

Vagabond  Life  Mexico.  By  Gabriel  Ferrt. 
London.  1866.  ' 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
By  George  F.  Rcxtox.  New-York.  1848. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  W.  H. 
Prescott.  Fifth  Edition.  Three  Vols.  18.60. 

Mexico:  the  Country,  History,  and  Peo]^.  Kelig- 
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so  vast  a  district  as  was  affected  by  the 
rise  of  the  cone  of  Jorullo,*  we  may  dis¬ 
cern  a  type  at  least  of  the  fiery  p.as-sions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  burst  out 
in  Mexico,  and  changed  the  comj)lexion 
of  its  politics ;  whilst  the  gradual  cessa¬ 
tion  of  volcanic  agency  has  found  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  subse<pient  subsidence  of 
exhausted  energies,  that  have  left  behind 
them  only  the  dreary  waste  on  which  their 
destructive  powers  have  been  expended. 

We  .are  disposed  to  think  tli.at  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  has  hardly  been  so  much  di¬ 
rected  to  the  present  politic.al  condition  of 
Mexico  as  the  subject  deserves.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  surprised  at  this ;  for  the  sur- 
p.assing  interest  of  tlfc  struggle  which  has 
followed  the  disruption  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  vast  importance  to  our 
own  countrymen  of  the  issues  involved  in 
that  stupendous  conflict,  have  tended  to 
concentrate  the  public  thought  upon  that 
speci.al  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  English 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Mexican  secu¬ 
rities,  (the  word  is  a  palpable  misnomer,) 
as  well  as  in  the  various  companies  form¬ 
ed  about  forty  years  ago  to  work  its  veins 
of  silver;  but,  despite  the  accus.ation  of 
being  a  nation  of  shop  -  keepers,  it  has 
always  been  found  impossible  to  awaken 
England  to  any  very  lively  concern  in  for¬ 
eign  .affairs  which  only  affect  the  pockets 
of  its  citizens.  Nor  are  w'e  .about  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  England  and  Spain 
withdrew  from  any  further  jiarticipation 
in  the  French  invasion,  nor  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  by  which  the  army  of  Napoleon 
has  marched  to  the  capital.  We  rather 
propose  to  present  onr  readers  with  such 
a  sketch  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  as  may  enable  them  to  fonn  some 
judgment  of  its  past  condition  and  future 
prospects. 


*  By  violent  volcanic  action,  in  Juno,  1769,  this 
cone  of  Jorullo  was  upheaved  and  formed  sixteen 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  plain  of  the  Mal{  ais  in 
a  few  hours.— Editor  Eclectic. 
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In  a  historic  sense,  Mexico  is  the  old- 1 
est  country  of  the  New  World.  It  is  not 
merely  that  part  of  the  American  conti- 1 
nent  upon  which  the  Spanish  discoverers 
first  formed  a  permanent  settlement ;  but 
it  possessed  at  the  period  of  their  arrival 
a  fully  organized  empire,  whose  early  rec¬ 
ords  are  more  complete,  and  extend  to  a 
more  remote  antiquity,  than  those  po-ssess- 
ed  by  anj-  other  of  the  aboriginal  peoples. 
The  opinions  of  learned  historians  are,  in¬ 
deed,  divided  as  to  the  value  and  accuracy 
of  these  early  legends  of  Aztec  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  late  years  some  rude  assaults 
have  been  made  ujion  the  account  so  pic¬ 
turesquely  detailed  in  Mr.  Prescott’s  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  luxury  of  Montezuma,  and 
the  manners  of  the  nations  beneath  his 
sway.  With  .all  such  objections  we  can 
only  deal,  as  Dr.  Arnold  did  with  the  de¬ 
structive  theories  of  Niebuhr  and  Beau¬ 
fort:  we  may  allow  to  some  extent  the 
force  of  their  reasoning ;  but  we  can  not 
endure  to  be  robbed  of  such  a  jileasing 
narrative.  Nothing  but  the  uncouth, 
names  of  the  actors  could  prevent  the 
stories  of  Xoloti  and  Nezahualcoyotl  from 
beinj^  as  popular  as  the  tale  of  Ilomulus 
or  ot  Solon. 

The  physical  geography  of  Mexico  is 
almost  unique.  The  country  is  one  vast 
table  land,  raised  some  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  across 
the  entire  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  stretching  away  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  Along  the  coast  there  lies  a  nar¬ 
row  fringe  of  low  land,  which  sinks  into  a 
mere  stnp  on  the  western  shore.  A  large 
portion  of  the  country  lies  beneath  the 
torrid  zone  ;  but  its  great  elevation  causes 
it  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  a  temperate 
climate.  The  fruits  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  abound  in  unexampled  profusion, 
the  atmosphere  is  of  unsullied  purity,  and 
through  its  transjiarent  medium  the  eye 
wandei-s  over  slopes  of  marvelous  beauty 
until  the  view  melts  away  in  the  bound¬ 
less  distance.  The  great  plain  in  wdiich 
the  capital  stands  presents  an  almost  un¬ 
broken  decline  for  three  hundred  leagues 
together,  varied  only  by  a  few  giant  vol¬ 
canos  that  do  but  serve  to  throw  its  rich 
and  expansive  beauty  into  stronger  relief. 
In  its  present  condition  this  vast  plateau 
extorts  the  admiration  of  every  visitor; 
but  when  clothed  with  the  foliage  of  its 
primeval  forests,  with  its  fair  lakes  spark¬ 
ling  beneath  the  sun,  and  brilliant  with 
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the  light  flower-laden  canoes  of  the  Aztecs, 
it  nrist  have  presented  a  vision  of  surpass¬ 
ing  loveliness,  and  may  well  have  recalled 
to  the  minds  of  the  first  Spanish  invaders 
the  fairest  spots  in  their  own  sunny  land. 

The  geological  conformation  of  the 
1  country  precludes  Mexico  from  possessing 
many  seaports  ;  and  Vera  Cruz  has  hither- 
;  to  monopolized  almost  the  whole  of  its 
foreign  trade.  The  city  owes  its  origin  to 
Hernando  Cortez,  and  we  must  refer  our 
[  readers  to  Mr.  Prescott’s  pages  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  characteristic  circum- 
1  stances  under  which  its  foundations  were 
I  laid.  The  modem  aspect  of  the  place 
hardly  -corresponds  wdth  its  past  fame  or 
'  its  present  importance.  Its  harbor  is 
'  shallow  and  exposed  to  dangerous  winds, 

:  which  for  six  months  almost  cut  off  com¬ 
munication  with  the  shore.  During  this 
!  season,  the  air  is  filled  with  sand,  the  sky 
I  is  dark  with  clouds,  the  coast  line  is  one 
j  unbroken  sheet  of  foam,  and  the  pedestrian 
I  can  scarcely  keep  his  feet,  so  great  is  the 
j  violence  of  the  gusty  winds.  So  pleasant  a 
'  state  of  things  alternates  with  an  unhealthy 
I  season,  in  w’hich  the  yellow'  fever  rages  and 
j  decim.ates  those  who  are  unacclimatized, 
j  “What  is  that  fog  that  overhangs  the  city?” 
asks  the  newly-arrived  stranger.  “  Sir,  it 
'  is  the  fever,”  is  the  grave  reply.  Although 
:  lying  beneath  a  burning  sun,  no  measures 
are  adopted  to  cleanse  the  streets  of  Vera 
I  Cruz,  and  filthy  black  vultures  may  be 
i  seen  on  all  sides  feeding  upon  the  putrid 
carrion.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  must 
i  be  worse  to  bo  the  victim  of  the  gales  from 
'  November  to  April,  or  of  the  yellow-fever 
!  from  April  to  November.  No  wonder 
that  none  save  a  few  merchants  and  some 
I  wretched  natives  are  found  to  linger  at  the 
-  city  of  the  dead. 

As  the  level  of  the  country  rises  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  the  traveler  enters 
upon  the  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  tropics.  The  woods  are  alive 
with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  noisy 
chatter,  with  cardinals,  cat-birds,  and  ma¬ 
caws.  Parrots  swing  lazily  on  pensile 
branches,  and  humming-birds  hang,  poised 
with  murmuring  wing,  at  the  mouth  of 
some  favorite  orchid  blossom.  Long  para¬ 
sites,  such  as  the  vanilha,  hang  in  rich  fes¬ 
toons,  and  laden  with  flower  fall  in  gar¬ 
lands  from  lofty  trees,  or  drop  down  into 
the  water,  as  if  to  drink  and  carry  life  to 
the  trunks  that  bear  them.  The  cactus 
hed  ge,  with  its  scarlet  blossoms,  blazes  like 
a  living  wall  of  fire.  The  pools  are  black 
22 
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with  water  fowl ;  the  air  alive  with  insects, 
and  at  night  radiant  with  fire-flies.  But  the 
picture  has  its  reverse  side.  Amidst  this 
sea  of  blazing  foliage  lurks  the  deadly 
fever,  w'hilst  raosguitos  sally  forth  at  even, 
and  assault  every  inch  of  unprotected  skin. 

The  elevation  of  Jalapa,  some  four  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  feet,  once  reached,  we 
are  in  the  region  of  a  salubrious  climate, 
and  a  temper.ature  of  eternal  spring.  The 
yellow-fever  is  unknown  here,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  never  experienced, 
and,  despite  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the 
winter  months,  “sickness  is  comparatively 
rare  and  seldom  fatal.”  The  fruits  of  al¬ 
most  every  region  are  produced  in  unpar¬ 
alleled  profusion.  Tobacco,  coffee,  sugar, 
corn,  cotton,  barley,  wheat,  jalap,  sar¬ 
saparilla,  vanilla,  pine  apples,  oranges, 
citrons,  lemons,  pomegranates,  pe.aches, 
apricots,  guavas,  and  many  others  of  less 
European  notoriety,  such  as  papayas,  chiri- 
moyas,  and  tunas,  may  all  be  raised  at 
Jalapa.  M.ahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  oak, 
dragon  blood,  p.alms,  and  dye  woods  are 
but  representatives  of  its  forest  trees, 
many  of  wlvich  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  soil.  The  unwary  reader,  however, 
must  not  suppose  that  all  these  products 
are  cultivated.  They  might  ail  be  grown 
with  much  profit ;  but  the  Mexican  has 
not  energy  enough  to  raise  a  crop  for  the 
foreign  market.  If  you  inquire  why,  the 
answer  will  be,  “Who  knows?  Who 
wants  more  than  com  and  chile  ?” 

Almost  all  the  historic  interest  of  Mex¬ 
ico  is  centered  round  the  capital.  Around 
the  shores  of  the  five  lakes  which  adorned 
the  plain  of  Mexico  were  gathered  the 
earliest  of  the  peoples  who  stamped  their 
character  upon  succeeding  ages.  The 
Aztecs,  who  enjoyed  the  chief  authority 
at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  had 
been  preceded  by  an  earlier  race,  the 
Chichemecs,  under  the  rule  of  the  wise 
Xulotl.  Wo  can  only  dwell  upon  the  story 
of  one  of  his  successors,  in  which  the  his¬ 
torical  student  will  trace  some  remarkable 
analogies  to  the  popular  tales  of  the  East¬ 
ern  hemisphere. 

Under  the  care  of  Xolotl’s  successors, 
so  runs  the  legend,  their  capital  city  Tez- 
cuco  became  the  Athens  of  Anahuao; 
when  suddenly  a  terrible  reverse  fell  upon 
their  n.ation  in  a  contest  with  the  Tepan 
ecs.  The  city  was  taken,  their  king  slain, 
and  Nezahualcoyotl  (the  Hungry  Fox) 
escaped  by  climbing  a  lofty  tree.  The 
young  prince,  however,  soon  after  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  his  foes;  but  an  old  seiwant 
enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  was  confined.  A  brief  inter¬ 
val  of  peace  was  followed  by  renewed 
hostilities,  and  no  effort  was  spared  that 
might  insure  his  capture  or  his  death. 

l)riven  from  the  p.alace  of  his  fathers, 
with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  the  Hungry 
Fox  led  a  wandering  life  of  romantic  in¬ 
terest.  On  one  occasion  he  stole  away 
through  a  subterranean  passage  while  the 
soldiers  sent  to  seize  him  were  refreshing 
themselves  at  his  invitation  ;  on  another 
he  lay  concealed  within  a  drum,  around 
which  his  foes  w'ere  dancing,  quite  un¬ 
suspicious  that  he  was  so  near  them  ;  on 
a  third  occasion  he  was  so  hard  j)re8scd 
that  he  was  fain  to  get  himself  covered 
with  the  stalks  of  chian,  which  a  maiden 
was  reaping  in  the  open  field,  and  his 
pursuers  were  then  sent  off’ in  a  false  di¬ 
rection.  A  large  grant  of  land  and  a 
bride  of  noble  birth  were  to  be  the  guer¬ 
don  of  his  capture;  but  no  amount  of 
bribe  could  tempt  the  poorest  Tezcucan  to 
betray  his  prince.  At  length  the  oppre.s- 
sion  of  the  Tepanecs  became  intolerable, 
and  the  Hungry  Fox  was  restored  to  his 
ancestral  throne. 

To  this  morning  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  perilous  adventure  there  succeeded  a 
noon-day  of  more  than  oriental  prosperity 
and  magnificence. 

“The  royal  palace  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital,  extending  for  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  by  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
depth.  It  comprised  two  vast  courts.  ‘The 
outer  one  served  as  the  market-place  of  the  city, 
whilst  the  inner  one  contained  halls  for  the  re¬ 
ception  and  entertainment  of  foreign  embassies, 
and  for  the  retreat  of  men  of  science  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Here,  too,  were  gathered  the  literature  and 
archives  of  the  past ;  and  authors  as-embled  to 
pursue  their  studies,  or  to  recite  their  composi- 
tion^.  Hard  by  were  the  royal  apartments,  and 
the  saloons  of  the  king's  numerous  concubines ; 
their  walls  bright  with  alaba'^ter,  or  gorgeous 
with  hangings  of  f  ather  work.  These  rooms 
opened  into  gardens  laid  out  with  much  intri¬ 
cacy  and  besuty,  dotted  with  tountains  and 
baths  of  clear  water,  and  enlivened  by  the 
plumage  of  tropical  birds ;  whil>t  animals  and 
birds  that  could  not  l)e  brought  there  alive  were 
skillfully  modeled  in  gold  and  silver.  Up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of 
maize,  and  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  of  cocoa,  eight  thousand  turkeys, 
thirteen  hundred  ba.ckcts  of  salt,  with  giine, 
vegetables,  and  condiments  innumerable,  were 
yearly  supplied  for  the  royal  table.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  incredible  that  the  pile  contained 
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three  hundred  apartmcnls,  s'^me  of  them  fifty 
yards  square,  when  we  lead  the  accounts  of 
the  vast  ruins  that  still  atte-^t  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace,  or  when  we  recall  to  mind  that 
its  remains  have  furnished  the  materials  for  all 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  since  erected 
at  Tezcuco  by  the  Sianiards.” — Mexico:  the 
Country,  History,  and  People,  p.  35. 

Amidst  such  splendor  the  Iluncrry  Fox 
experienced  all  the  weariness  of  satiety. 
At  times  he  would  seek  for  fresh  adven¬ 
ture  after  the  fashion  of  Ilaroiin  Alras- 
chid,  by  wandering  in  disguise  among 
his  subjects,  and  thus  becoming  ac(juaint- 
ed  with  their  actual  condition.  Occasion- 
tally  he  would  betake  himself  to  poetry 
and  the  charms  of  literary  composition ; 
and  his  verses  breathe  the  spirit  of  one 
who  has  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the 
dregs,  and  yet  has  been  unable  to  allay  his 
thirst.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own 
good  name,  he  indulged  a  guilty  passion 
for  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  an  aged 
noble ;  and  after  sacrificing  the  husband 
by  the  same  stratagem  that  was  employed 
against  Uriah,  he  took  the  widow  to  him¬ 
self.  It  was  not  until  after  long  fasting  and 
many  prayers  that  the  union  thus  cement¬ 
ed  by  crime  was  fruitful,  and  in  the  evil 
fortunes  which  befel  his  son  we  may  trace 
the  vengeance  which  rarely  fails,  sooner 
or  later,  to  overt.ake  iniquity. 

Tliis  single  illustration  must  serve  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  early  Mexican  legend. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  widely  it 
dilfers  from  the  fables  which  were  current 
amongst  the  more  northern  tribes,  and 
how  great  an  advance  in  cultivation  of 
mind  and  thought  must  have  been  reach¬ 
ed  by  a  people  amongst  whom  such  stories 
were  current.  By  the  time  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  reached  the  plateau  of  Anahuac 
the  Tczcucan  power  had  passed  away,  and 
their  king  had  become  a  tributary  to  Mon¬ 
tezuma. 

With  the  arrival  of  Hernando  Cortez  at 
Mexico  begins  another  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  which  this  spot  has  been  the 
scene.  The  strange  impression  that  was 
produced  upon  the  native  mind  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  pale-faced  warriors,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  was  hardly  more  astounding  than 
the  evolutions  of  their  horses  aiid  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  artillery ;  the  unrivaled  au- 
djicity  and  cunning  of  the  conqueror  in 
venturing  thus  to  march  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy’s  stronghold,  and  to  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  Mdntezuma’s  person ;  the 
stormy  scenes  that  followed,  as  the  pas¬ 


sions  of  the  people  were  aroused  by  the 
ill -guided  fanaticism  of  the  Christians; 
and  the  terrible  struggles  with  all  their 
exciting  incidents  of  personal  prow'essand 
sad  deadly  conflict  that  marked  the  retreat 
of  the  Sorrowful  Night — all  these  invest 
the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  with  abundant 
interest.  Yet  all  these  must  yield  in 
pathos  to  the  story  of  the  final  catastro¬ 
phe  by  which  the  fate  of  the  city  was 
determined. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  deseribe  the 
condition  of  the  Aztec  capital  in  its  palmy 
days.  Doubtless  there  was  much  that 
would  seem  rude  to  our  own  more  polish¬ 
ed  taste ;  but  this  was  \eilei  under  a  bar¬ 
baric  splendor 'which  modern  times  can 
hardly  parallel.  The  city  lay  embosomed 
amidst  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
its  streets  not  unfrequenlly  intersected  by 
canals  and  embellished  with  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  flowers  that  bloomed  on  its 
floating  gardens.  Three  causeways  com¬ 
municating  with  the  shore  eachaflbrded  a 
narrow  path  available  to  keep  out  invad¬ 
ers,  or  capable  of  being  closed  by  ablock- 
I  ading  army  ;  whilst  across  the  salt  waters 
of  the  lake  many  flourishing  cities  lined 
the  shore.s,  from  which  canoes  were  ever 
darting  forth  to  bring  provisions  to  the 
capital.  Three  hundred  thousand  Aztecs 
were  gathered  within  the  walls  of  Mexico, 
who  crowded  its  busy  markets,  or  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  spectacle  of  the  solemn 
sacrifice.s.  Such  was  the  city  which  Her¬ 
nando  Cortez  undertook  to  capture  or  de¬ 
stroy. 

F*>r  some  lime  the  contest  raged  with 
varying  fortunes.  As  long  as  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  retained  their  water  communication 
uninterrupted,  they  were  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  necessaries  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  and  suifered  but  little  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  S})ani8h  occupation  of 
the  causeways.  At  length,  however,  Cor¬ 
tez  launched  his  fleet  of  brigantines,  and 
the  blockade  was  complete.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  besieged  must  either  cut 
their  way  out  of  the  city,  or  else  suffer  all 
the  horrui*s  of  famine  ;  but  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused.  The 
proud  Aztecs  would  rather  die  than  yield. 

“  The  fiery  cavaliers,  however,  were  too  im¬ 
patient  to  await  the  effects  of  famine,  and  con¬ 
stant  assaults  were  made  upon  the  city  on  all 
sides.  As  the  Spaniards  a<lvanced  along  the 
causeways,  they  were  supported  on  either  flank 
by  tho  brigantines,  whose  fire  swept  across  the 
path  of  the  enemy.  Still  the  Aztecs  retreated 
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in  good  order,  and  fiercely  disputed  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  every  breach  in  the  path.  When  the 
Spaniards  reached  the  city,  a  fierce  confiict 
arose  at  each  one  of  the  numerous  canals  by 
which  many  of  the  streets  were  intersected. 
Much  delay,  too,  was  caused  by  the  Europeans 
being  obliged  to  fill  up  each  breach  over  which 
they  passed  in  order  to  secure  the  line  of  their 
retreat.  Several  days  were  spent  in  such  con¬ 
flicts;  but  every  night  the  Mexicans  pulled 
away  the  materials  with  which  the  breaches 
were  filled  up,  so  that  the  work  had  to  be  be¬ 
gun  all  over  again.” — Mexico:  the  Country, 
etc.,  pp.  101,  102. 

Such  a  mode  of  warfare  might  well  dis¬ 
pirit  the  invaders.  Some  complained  loud¬ 
ly  against  the  folly  of  attempting  so  vast 
an  enterprise  with  such  scanty  numbers. 
Others  grumbled  at  the  hardships  of  a 
struggle  w’hich  brought  much  pain  and 
little  plunder;  for  from  the  cities  they  had 
already  captured  the  gold  had  been  re¬ 
moved  or  was  buried.  Ominous  sounds, 
too,  constantly  fell  upon  their  ears  as  the 
besieged  taunted  them  with  their  avarice, 
and  vowed  that  if  defeated  they  would 
hide  their  treasure  w’here  the  Spaniards 
should  never  find  it.  The  invaders  also 
suffered  greatly  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  from  the  scanty  supplies 
which  they  could  alone  command.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  accumulated  trour 
bles  a  general  assault  was  ordered,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition.  Cortez  himself  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  destruction.  Besides  the  killed  and 
wounded,  there  were  sixty-two  Spaniards 
taken  prisoners. 

“A  scene  followed  which  filled  the  Spaniards 
with  dismay.  They  were  encamped  so  near 
tpe  city  that  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the 
table  land  they  could  distinguish  what  was 
going  forward  in  the  lofty  temples.  Day  by 
day  after  this  disaster  they  beheld  a  solemn 
procession  winding  round  the  lofty  pyramidal 
temple  of  the  god  of  war.  In  the  midst  of 
the  long  file  marched  some  of  the  white-faced 
strangers  ready  decked  out  for  the  sacrifice. 
They  were  urged  along  by  blows  until  they 
mounted  to  the  summit,  where  the  victims, 
one  by  one,  were  seized,  stripped,  and  laid 
upon  the  sacrificial  stone.  Then,  in  sight 
or  their  countrymen,  the  priest  struck  the 
prisoner  with  the  sharp  stone  razor,  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  wound,  and  plucked  out 
the  palpitating  heart,  which  he  placed  upon  a 
golden  altar.  The  body  was  then  hurled  down 
the  pyramid  and  seized  upon,  to  l>e  de¬ 
voured  by  the  crowd.  These  scenes  were  re¬ 
peated  daily  until  all  the  captives  ha<l  been 
dlaughtered ;  and  at  each  sacrifice  the  Aztecs 
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shouted  in  defiance,  that  so  should  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  country  be  consumed.” — Ibid., 
pp.  103,  104. 

Not  only  were  the  Spaniards  much 
moved  by  these  horrors,  but  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  native  allies  was  sorely 
shaken.  The  spirit  of  the  Aztecs,  long 
accustomed  to  empire,  rose  with  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  no  thought  of  escaping  by  a  des¬ 
perate  sally  and  abandoning  their  capital 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  them.  The  be¬ 
siegers  now  drew  nearer  by  regular  ap¬ 
proaches,  ruthlessly  leveling  each  quarter 
of  which  they  got  the  mastery,  and  hem¬ 
ming  in  Hie  wretched  people  into  a  more 
contracted  space.  Food  began  to  fail  the 
Aztecs.  Their  supply  of  fresh  water 
was  cut  off,  and  they  had  to  drink  the 
brackish  water  of  the  lake.  Pestilence 
soon  followed  on  the  heels  of  famine,  and 
mowed  down  such  numbers  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  could  not  suffice  to  bury  them. 
Dead  corpses  lay  festering  in  the  streets 
and  houses  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying.  Yet  in 
this  terrible  extremity  they  remained  un¬ 
subdued  in  spirit,  and  rejected  all  entreat¬ 
ies  to  surrender.  Gaunt  and  haggard 
creatures  staggered  through  the  streets, 
and  raineil  showers  of  missiles  that  fell 
powerless  from  their  enfeebled  arms.  At 
length,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  three 
months,  Mexico  w.aa  taken.  So  deadly  had 
been  the  struggle,  that  more  than  forty 
thousand  had  jierished  on  a  single  day. 
The  Spjiniards  had  only  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  oi  a  m.as8  of  ruins.  The  treasure  had 
all  been  hurled  into  the  lake.  The  pal¬ 
aces,  the  gardens,  the  menageries — all  the 
pride  of  Aztec  civilization  was  lost  for 
ever. 

The  fires  that  lay  smouldering  beneath 
its  volcanic  rocks  could  hardly  have  burst 
forth  w’ith  more  destructive  fury  than 
that  which  marked  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  the  country.  This  tremendous  civil 
earthquake  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
calm  ;  but  there  were  significant  rumbling 
sounds  heard  from  time  to  time  which 
were  indicative  that  the  flames,  though 
suppressed,  w'ere  not  subdued.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  under  Spanish  vice¬ 
roys  has  been  almost  a  sealed  book  to 
English  readers ;  but  Mr.  Mayer,  in  his 
Mexico,  Spanish,  Aztec,  and  Jiepublican, 
has  made  the  story  known  to  his  Ameri¬ 
can  countrymen,  and  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
most  salient  points  will  be  found  in  the 
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comprehensive  and  excellent  volume  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society. 
The  policy  of  Spain  towards  its  huge  col¬ 
ony  in  North  America  may  be  broadly 
stated  as  a  constant  effort  to  g<*t  as  much 
as  possible  for  themselves  out  of  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  and  to  hinder  any  other  Europeans 
from  sharing  the  spoil.  It  is  true  that 
many  philanthropic  regulations  were  laid 
down  by  the  home  government,  which 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  protect  the  native  races  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  to  put  some  curb  on  the  extortion 
and  cruelty  of  the  colonists  ;  but  the  moth¬ 
er  country  was  too  distant  and  communi¬ 
cation  too  difficult  to  enable  it  to  exercise 
any  great  influence  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.  There  are  dark 
secrets  of  lives  worn  out  with  labor  in 
the  mines,  of  fortunes  drawn  from  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  subject  peoples,  and 
of  deeds  of  satanic  cruelty,  which  will 
never  be  disclosed,  until  the  day  when  all 
things  hidden  are  Revealed.  A  legacy  of 
hatred  to  their  European  masters  was  thus 
stored  up  which  has  not  yet  been  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  those  habits  of  cowardice,  faith¬ 
lessness,  and  cunning  were  acquired,  from 
whose  effects  Mexico  is  suffering  at  the 
present  day. 

The  history  of  Spanish  legislation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  conquered  races  has 
been  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Helps.  From 
first  to  last  the  l)ominic.an  priests  M’ho 
accompanied  the  conquerors  showed  them¬ 
selves  the  firm  friends  of  the  hapless 
Indians ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  proved  superior  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy.  In  1544,  the  viceroy  Sandoval 
arrived  in  Mexico  with  a  royal  ordinance, 
which  enacted  that  no  slaves  should  be 
made  in  the  future  wars ;  that  the  system 
of  assigning  bodies  of  slaves  to  each  colo¬ 
nist  should  be  abandoned ;  and  th.at  the 
Indians  should  not  as  a  class  be  solely  de¬ 
voted  to  ignoble  pursuits.  Had  the  em¬ 
peror  adhered  to  this  decision,  the  whole 
future  history  of  Mexico  would  have  as¬ 
sumed  another  complexion.  But  no  en¬ 
gine  was  left  untried  to  obtain  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  this  decree,  and  in  an  evil  hour 
a  division  of  the  royal  domains  was  order¬ 
ed,  and  the  Indians  upon  them  were  trans¬ 
ferred  with  the  soil.  Some  thirty  years 
after  we  find  another  viceroy,  Alsanza, 
obliged  to  interfere,  that  he  might  secure 
for  the  wretched  Indians  “  regular  hours 
of  repose,  and  some  time  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  Be¬ 


fore  this  decree  that  toil  had  been  inces¬ 
sant.  Their  taskmasters  gave  them  no 
respite,  and  wrought  “  as  if  they  designed 
to  scrape  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  col¬ 
ony’s  soil.”  Such  cruelty  had  borne  its 
wonted  fruits  in  a  terrible  pestilence,  un¬ 
der  which  the  weakened  frames  of  the  In¬ 
dians  perished  to  the  number  of  nearly 
two  millions. 

The  following  story  will  show  to  what 
extent  intrigue  and  injustice  frequently 
prevailed  in  the  colonial  government.  The 
Marquis  del  Valle,  the  son  of  Hernando 
(’ortez,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Audiencia  or  Supreme 
Council  which  ruled  Mexico  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  viceroy.  At  the  baptism  of  the 
twin  daughters  of  the  marquis  a  grand 
entertainment  was  given  by  two  broth¬ 
ers  named  Alvarado,  who  were  intimate 
friends  of  Don  Martin  Cortez ;  and  among 
other  things,  a  masque  was  performed 
representing  the  first  meeting  of  Cortez 
and  Montezuma,  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
emperor  being  played  by  one  of  the  Alva- 
rados,  who,  as  he  placed  a  diadem  of  lau¬ 
rel  on  the  head  of  IVIartin  Cortez,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “How  well  this  crown  befits 
your  noble  brow  !”  On  so  slight  a  found¬ 
ation  an  accusation  of  treason  was  laid 
against  Cortez  and  the  Alvarados.  Tliey 
were  thrown  into  prison,  their  ])apers  seiz¬ 
ed,  and,  although  no  trace  of  any  conspir¬ 
acy  was  found,  the  Alvarados  were  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  the  Marquis  del  Valle  was  only 
saved  from  sharing  their  fate  by  the  time¬ 
ly  arrival  of  Peralta,  the  new  viceroy. 
Peralta  soon  discovered  the  iniquity  ol 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  penned  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  Spain  denouncing  its  authors. 
This  dispatch  the  Audiencia  not  only 
managed  to  intercept,  but  actu.ally  sent  in 
its  place  a  charge  against  I*eralta  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  anny  of  thirty  thousand  men 
to  aid  the  marquis  in  his  revolt  This 
fictitious  instrument  they  confirmed  by  a 
batch  of  depositions.  The  home  govern¬ 
ment,  sorely  puzzled,  wrote  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  Peralta ;  but  this,  too, 
the  Audiencia  intercepted,  and  as  Peralta’s 
silence  was  naturally  construed  into  an 
admission  of  his  guilt,  another  viceroy  was 
sent  out  to  supersede  him.  At  length, 
after  a  delay  of  seven  years,  the  whole 
truth  came  out ;  but  during  all  this  time 
the  Marquis  del  Valle  had  been  deprived 
of  his  property,  which  was  Sadly  squan¬ 
dered  by  the  crown  officials. 

Such  a  narrative  will  predispose  the 
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reader  to  believe  other  imputations  upon 
the  probity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mexican 
authorities.  Occasionally,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  it  was  the  viceroy  him¬ 
self  who  abused  his  power ;  at  other  times 
the  council  and  the  municipality  paraded 
their  incapacity  and  cruelty.  The  Audien- 
cia  more  especially  seldom  failed  when 
in  supreme  power  to  distinguish  itself  by 
some  act  of  atrocity.  This  body  seems 
to  have  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  native 
insurrection ;  ana  one  night  during  their 
tenure  of  office  a  great  noise  was  heard, 
and  a  report  soon  spread  that  the  Indians 
were  marching  on  the  capital.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  alarm  had  been  occasion¬ 
ed  by  a  large  drove  of  hogs ;  but  the  Au- 
diencia,  to  justify  their  fears,  had  twenty- 
nine  male  and  four  female  Indians  put  to 
death.  “  Their  dead  bodies  were  left  to 
hang  upon  the  gallows,  tainting  the  air 
and  shocking  the  eyes  of  every  passer  by, 
until  the  neighborhood  could  no  longer 
bear  the  stench,  and  imperiously  demand¬ 
ed  their  removal.” 

We  have  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
.  ^anish  government  of  Mexico  in  an  old 
English  volume  which  was  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  author. 
Father  Gage,  was  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
in  company  with  some  of  the  brethren  of 
his  order  visited  Mexico  in  1625.  Before 
the  vessel  sailed  from  the  Spanish  port, 
an  order  arrived  from  Madria  forbidding 
Gage  to  join  in  the  expedition.  The  court 
of  Spain  w’as  too  jealous  of  any  foreign 
influence  in  Mexico  to  permit  even  an 
English-bom  friar  to  enter  the  country. 
Gage,  however,  managed  to  conceal  him¬ 
self  in  an  empty  cask  on  board  the  ship, 
and  did  not  come  out  from  his  hiding 
place  until  they  had  been  some  days  at 
sea.  After  visiting  Mexico  and  Guatema¬ 
la,  Gage  eventually  found  his  way  back 
to  England,  where  he  abjured  Popery, 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Fairfax.  His  thin 
folio,  now'  very  scarce,  contains  some  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  of  the  scenes  which  he 
witnessed,  and  abounds  in  variety  of  ad¬ 
ventures  which  befel  him  by  flood  and 
field. 

When  Gage  reached  3Iexico  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Gelves  was  viceroy ;  and  as  he  had 
come  out  with  the  intention,  so  common 
amongst  the  Spanish  officials,  of  amassing 
a  fortune  as  quickly  as  [tossible,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  spend  it  in  the  Peninsula, 
Gelves  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  buying  ^ 
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up  all  the  corn  in  the  country  and  selling 
it  again  at  an  advanced  price.  By  the 
law  of  Mexico  there  was  a  fixed  price  at 
w’hich  corn  was  to  be  sold  in  years  of 
famine;  but  the  harvest  had  been  good, 
and  no  apprehensions  of  scarcity  existed. 
Suddenly,  however,  it  became  known  that 
there  were  no  stores  of  food  except  in  the 
viceroy’s  granaries.  A  panic  immediate- 
Iv  followed,  and  prices  rose  enormously. 
'I'he  people  then  demanded  that  corn 
should  be  sold  at  the  price  fixed  by  law  ; 
but  Gelves  replied  that  it  was  not  a  year 
of  famine,  and  refused  to  interfere.  The 
archbishop  tried  to  influence  the  viceroy, 
and  when  he  still  remained  inflexible, 
Gelves  himself  was  excommunicated,  rnd 
the  country  placed  under  an  interdict.  At 
length  a  gener.il  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  Gelves  was  obliged  to  yield.  Of 
course  both  sides  appealed  to  the  home 
government.  Gelves  was  recalled,  but 
was  made  “  master  of  the  horse  ”  at  the 
court  of  Madrid;  whilst  the  noble-hearted 
archbishop  was  degraded  to*the  petty  dio¬ 
cese  of  Tamora  in  Castile. 

We  have  not  space  to  record  the  strange 
alternations  of  fortune  through  which  the 
colony  passed  in  succeeding  years.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  its  history  accords,  though  in 
a  less  violent  degree,  with  the  physical, 
geological  convulsions  to  which  we  have  ' 
already  more  than  once  referred.  There 
were  seasons  of  sudden  prosperity,  follow¬ 
ed  by  as  rapid  a  depression.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  sil¬ 
ver,  such  as  the  mines  of  Bolanos  and 
Zacatecas,  gave  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to 
enterprise.  Thousands  flocked  to  the 
mines  with  the  wildest  expectations  of 
wealth.  They  hurried  with  feverish  im¬ 
patience  from  place  to  place,  as  rumors  of 
yet  richer  findings  reached  them.  Vast 
works  were  commenced,  and  a  huge  out¬ 
lay  incurred  in  spots  where  the  ores  sud¬ 
denly  failed  and  reduced  the  adventurers 
to  beggary.  In  other  instances  penniless 
miners  were  raised  to  boundless  wealth. 
Under  such  rapid  oscillations  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  adversity  the  collapse  was  gener¬ 
ally  as  complete  as  the  inflation  had  been 
unwarrantable.  To  these  causes  of  dis¬ 
turbance  others  were  not  wanting.  Small¬ 
pox  periodieally  devastated  the  colony. 
VVhen  the  harvest  failed,  it  was  invariably 
di.Hcovered  that  no  forethought  had  been 
exercised  to  provide  food  against  such  an 
emergency,  although  the  country  would 
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easily  have  maintained  a  hundred  times 
its  population.  There  were  terrible  ris¬ 
ings  of  the  natives,  with  massacres  on 
both  sides,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared.  There  were  seasbns  of  pes¬ 
tilence  in  which  thousands  perished  with¬ 
out  attendance,  medicine,  or  care. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  rule  over  a  coun¬ 
try  which  was  so  subject  to  disorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  people  under 
the  charge  of  the  viceroy  did  but  aggra¬ 
vate  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  The  Span¬ 
iards,  proud,  avaricious,  turbulent,  paid 
but  little  heed  to  the  orders  of  their  chief, 
when  those  orders  interfered  with  their 
rapid  acquisition  of  a  fortune ;  and  at  a 
short  distance*  from  the  capital  each  colo¬ 
nist  was  practically  independent  of  the 
governor.  The  fertility  of  the  country 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate  indisposed  the 
natives  to  exertion,  and  rendered  them  im¬ 
provident  ;  while,  under  the  oppression 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  gentle 
butquick-tem|)ered  Indians  Iwcame  sullen, 
indolent,  and  revengeful.  The  exactions 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  law  wert^ 
sufficiently  onerous.  They  had  to  supply 
travelers  with  food  and  with  porters  to 
carry  baggage,  for  which  service  they 
were  not  paid  immediately,  but  the  amount 
due  was  entered  in  the  town’s  book,  to 
bo  settled  once  a  year ;  and  of  this  tardy 
payment  they  were  frequently  defrauded. 
The  burdens  they  carried  were  so  heavy 
that  when  Uie  strap  hy  which  it  was  slung 
across  the  forehead  was  removed,  the  skin 
not  uncommonlv  came  away  with  it.  Each 
district  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  laborers  to  till  the  fields  of  the 
colonists  ;  and  under  various  pretences 
their  wages  were  withheld,  and  at  harvest 
time  they  were  glad  even  to  bribe  their 
taskmasters  for  permission  to  return  home 
and  gather  in  their  own  scanty  crops.  It 
was  through  years  of  such  treatment  that 
the  hatred  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  very 
name  of  Spaniard  was  fostered  until  it  be¬ 
came  inveterate. 

The  policy  of  the  home  government, 
though  commonly  influenced  by  better 
motives,  was  not  much  more  successful. 
These  were  the  days  of  protection  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  fond  solic¬ 
itude  of  the  paternal  goveniment  nearly 
stifled  its  bantling.  No  ships  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enier  the  harbors  of  Mexico, 
except  those  which  had  sailed  from  the 
ports  of  Seville  or  Cadiz.  Not  even  a 
Spanish  vessel  might  unload  its  freight 


upon  the  shores  of  Mexico,  save  in  the  in¬ 
hospitable  anchorage  of  Vera  Cruz.  All 
English  goods  had  to  be  first  carried  to 
Spain,  there  landed,  and  then  once  more 
shipped  for  the  colony,  so  that  the  price 
was  enhanced  a  hundred-fold  by  the  time 
the  articles  reached  IMexico.  So  anxious 
was  Spain  to  monopolize  every  available 
advant.age,  that  the  manufacture  or  culti¬ 
vation  of  produce  that  could  be  made  or 
procured  in  the  Peninsula  was  forbidden 
in  the  colony.  It  was  illegal  to  erect 
factories  or  to  cultivate  the  olive  and  the 
vino.  The  trade  so  carefully  nursed  very 
natunally  shrank  to  dwarfish  proportions. 
When  Seville  enjoy  ed  the  exclusive  com¬ 
merce  with  Mexico,  the  whole  amount  of 
shipping  employed  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tons,  and  many  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  only  made  a  single  voyage  yearly. 
With  a  system  of  prohibitive  duties  three 
fourths  of  the  imports  into  Mexico  were 
smuggled,  and  the  custom-house  officijils 
were  bribed  to  wink  at  the  violation  of  a 
law  which  ordained  death  as  the  penalty 
for  disobedience.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  the  enactments  by  w’hich  the  in¬ 
land  revenues  were  arranged,  than  that 
they  were  in  keeping  with  the  regulations 
which  crippled  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  One  important  item  of  taxation  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  It 
was  that  levied  upon  papal  bulls. 

“  Thc.se  bulls  were  issued  every  two  years, 
sent  over  to  America  fmm  Spain,  and  sold  by 
the  priests,  under  the  direction  of  a  commis¬ 
sary  appointed  to  superintend  this  branch  of 
the  revenue.  They  were  of  four  kinds;  First, 
The  bull  for  the  living,  or  Dula  de  Crvzada, 
so  called  Iwcause  it  has  some  traditionary  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bulls  of  the  cru3adc.s.  It  was 
deemed  essential  for  every  person  to  possess 
this  bull,  and  its  virtues  were  innumerable. 
Whoever  purchased  it  might  be  absolved  froth 
all  crimes,  except  heresy,  by  any  priest;  and 
of  heresy  he  could  hanlly  be  suspected  with 
this  shield  to  protect  him.  On  fast  days  he 
might  cat  any  thing  but  meat,  and  on  other 
days  he  was  exempted  from  many  of  the  rig¬ 
orous  injunctions  of  the  church.  Two  of  these 
bulls,  if  they  had  been  paid  for,  communicated 
double  the  benefits  of  one.  Hecond,  The  huU 
for  eating  milk  and  eggi  during  Lent.  This 
was  intended  only  for  ecclesiastics,  and  persons 
not  holding  the  first,  which  entitled  the  pos¬ 
sessor  to  all  the  advantages  of  both.  Third, 
The  bull  of  the  dead,  Bula  de  Defuntoe,  which 
was  indispensable  to  rescue  departed  souls 
from  purgatory.  It  was  bought  by  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  deceased  person,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  death  ;  and  poor  people  were  thrown  in- 
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to  agonies  of  grief  and  lamentation  if  they 
were  not  able  to  purchase  this  passport  for  the 
spirit  of  a  relative  suffering  the  miseries  of 
purgatory.  Fourth,  The  hull  of  compoeition, 
which  released  persons  who  had  stolen  goods 
from  the  obligation  to  restore  them  to  the 
owner.  One  slight  condition,  it  is  true,  was 
attached  to  this  bull ;  which  was,  that  the 
person  when  stealing  had  not  been  moved 
thereto  by  any  forethought  of  the  virtue  of  a 
bull  to  make  the  property  his  own,  and  his 
conscience  white.  Bating  this  small  condi¬ 
tion,  the  bull  converted  all  stolen  goods  into 
the  true  and  lawful  property  of  the  thief.  It 
had  the  power,  moreover,  to  correct  the  moral 
offenses  of  false  weights  and  measures,  tricks 
and  frauds  in  trade,  and,  in  short,  all  those 
little  obliquities  of  principle  and  conduct  to 
which  swindlers  resort  to  rob  honest  people  of 
their  possessions.  ‘  It  assures  to  the  purchas¬ 
er,’  says  Depons,  ‘  the  absolute  property  in 
whatever  he  may  have  obtained  by  modes  that 
ought  to  have  conducted  him  to  the  gallows.’ 
The  price  of  these  bulls  dei)ended  on  the 
amount  of  goods  stolen ;  but  it  is  just  to  add, 
that  only  fifty  of  them  could  be  taken  by  the 
tame  person  in  a  year.” — Ibid.^  pp.  228-230. 

The  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  naturally 
came  to  an  end  when  the  Peninsula  w’as 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Put 
the  ruling  class  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
its  authority  without  a  struggle.  It  had 
borne  itself  with  excessive  pride,  exclud¬ 
ing  every  Creole  from  any  share  in  the 
government  or  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
church  ;  and  Batallar,  one  of  the  im¬ 
perial  commissioners,  had  declared  that  a 
Castilian  cobbler  or  a  Manchego  mule  had 
more  right  to  rule  than  the  best  native 
American.  It  was  clear  that  a  war  of 
castes  was  imminent,  and  that  it  would 
rage  with  terrible  fury.  Once  more  the 
volcanic  fires  were  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
an  earthquake  that  should  rend  all  Mexico 
asunder. 

■  Hidalgo,  curate  of  Dolores,  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  around 
which  the  Indians  gathered  in  thousands. 
On  they  came,  inflamed  with  the  passions 
engendered  by  years  of  oppression,  and 
,  burning  for  revenge.  Every  European 
they  met  was  sacrificed,  and  every  Creole 
whd  hesitated  to  min  their  ranks  shared 
the  same  fate.  “Their  first  advance  was 
irresistible  until  some  twenty  thousand 
undisciplined  and  half  armed  savages 
reachea  Guanaxuato,  shouting,  *  Death 
to  the  Capuchinos  !*  ”  The  town  refused 
to  yield,  but  was  carried  by  storm,  and, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  Hidalgo,  a  gen¬ 
eral  massacre  ensued.  For  three  days 


the  carnage  and  destruction  continued, 
until  through  very  weariness  the  rebels 
held  their  hands.  These  excesses  pro¬ 
voked  a  sanguinarv  reprisal  as  soon  as  the 
imperial  forces  uniier  Calleja  could  make 
head  against  the  insurgents.  The  latter 
retired  from  Mexico,  suftered  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Las  Cruces,  and  thence  fell  back 
upon  Guanaxuato,  which  again  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  revolting  cruelties. 
“  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  to\vn,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  were  driven  into  the 
great  square  of  the  town,  and  deliberately ' 
butchered.  The  great  fountain  flowed 
with  human  blood.  Fourteen  thousand 
perished  in  this  w’ay  ;  and  Calleja  boasted 
m  his  dispatches  that  by  cutting  all  their 
throats  he  had  saved  the  expense  of  pow'- 
der  and  shot.” 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  wars  reads  almost  like  the  pages 
of  a  blood-and-thunder  tragedy.  Scenes 
of  atrocity  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the 
royalists  especially  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  succeeded  one  another  with  terrible 
rapidity.  As  the  conflict  deepened  in  in¬ 
tensity,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  only  ani¬ 
mating  principle  of  the  insurgents;  nor 
was  it  tt>  be  expected  that  a  ]H*o})le  train¬ 
ed  up  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
would  prove  either  worthv  or  capable  of 
liberty.  Among  the  military  chieftains 
who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
no  man  arose  of  such  commanding  talent 
as  to  insure  the  submission  of  his  fellows. 
Personal  jealousies  split  them  into  sec¬ 
tions,  around  which  each  one  ranged 
himself,  as  his  interest  or  the  humor  ot 
the  moment  inclined  him.  Nominally,  in¬ 
deed,  there  were  two  great  parties:  the 
Federalists,  who  desired  that  the  republic 
should  be  composed  of  a  number  of  States 
virtually  independent  of  each  other,  on  the 
model  of  the  Ibiited  States ;  and  the  Cen¬ 
tralists,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  single 
vast  State,  to  be  ruled  from  the  capital ; 
but  the  partisans  of  either  side  broke 
through  every  tie  by  u-hich  men  can  be 
bound  together  for  common  action.  The 
wearisome  narrative  of  endless  intrigue 
and  treachery  recalls  forcibly  the  terms  in 
which  Livy  paints  the  character  of  Han¬ 
nibal :  Perjidia  plusqitam  Punica,  nul¬ 
lum  jumirandum,  nulla  religio,  nulla 
fide*.  Torres  betraved  Mina.  Itiirbide 
first  turned  against  t)ie  viceroy  Apod.aca 
the  very  forces  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  ag^ainst  the  Republicans;  then 
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outwitted  Guerrero,  Bravo,  and  Victoria, 
the  Republican  leaders,  and  caused  liim- 
self  to  be  proclaimed  emperor ;  and  was 
finally  himself  betrayed  by  Santa  Anna, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  faithful  of 
his  supporters.  This  list  of  traitors  might 
be  greatly  e.xtended,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  enter  u{)on  such  details  of  petty 
chicanery  and  deceit. 

Amid  such  a  mass  of  fivithlessness  one 
incident  of  fidelity  stands  out  in  pleasing 
contrast.  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  one  of 
'the  bravest  of  the  Republican  chieftains, 
lie  had  first  gained  notoriety  at  the  taking 
of  Oaxaca,  by  swimming  across  the  moat 
which  surrounded  the  place,  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  cutting  the  ropes  that 
held  back  the  drawbridge,  over  which  the 
Republican  forces  then  marched  into  the 
town.  Every  inducement  was  held  out 
to  V'ictoria,  to  seduce  him  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  side.  Rank  and  rewards  were  offered 
in  return  for  his  compliance  ;  but  in  vain. 
A  large  force  was  then  sent  by  the  vice¬ 
roy  against  him. 

“  His  band  was  dispersed,  and  a  price  set 
upon  his  head  ;  but  none  were  base  enough  to 
betray  him.  For  thirty  months  he  wandered 
amongst  the  reces.ses  of  the  mountains,  endur¬ 
ing  incredible  hardships.  His  food  was  the 
roots  of  tree.s,  or  the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest, 
or  even  the  bones  of  dead  animals,  which  he 
found  in  caverns.  His  dress  was  torn  away,  till 
nothing  but  a  tattered  cotton  wrapper  was  left 
him.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  two 
Indians,  nfler  the  revolution  of  1821,  and  he 
was  welconred  as  one  risen  from  the  dead ;  for 
the  viceroy  had  been  assured  that  he  had  perish¬ 
ed,  and  that  his  body  had  been  recognized. 
This  account  had  been  published  by  authority 
in  the  official  gazette.  The  story  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  is  no  less  remarkable.  When  abandon¬ 
ed  by  his  forces  in  1818,  he  was  asked  by  two ! 
trusty  Indians  where  they  should  look  for 
him  if  better  days  should  ever  come,  and  in 
reply  he  pointo4l  out  a  certain  mountain  on 
which  they,  perhaps,  might  one  day  find  his 
bones.  The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and 
when  Iturhido  declared  himself,  in  1821,  they 
set  out  in  quest  of  him.  For  six  whole  weeks 
they  sought  him,  maintaining  themselves  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  chase ;  but  at  length  their  broad 
was  exhausted,  and  they  were  about  to  return, 
when  one  of  them,  in  crossing  a  ravine,  which 
Victoria  freqtiented,  discovered  the  footprints  of 
one  who  evidently  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
shoes,  (thi.s  always  gives  a  difference  of  shape 
to  the  foot,)  and  was  therefore  of  European 
descent  Two  days  the  Indian  waited  on  the 
spot,  and  then,  as  provisions  were  failing  him, 
he  hung  upon  a  tree  all  the  little  maize  cakes 
he  ha<I  in  his  wallet,  and  set  out  for  his  native 
village  for  more.  He  hoped  that  Victoria  would 


see  the  tortillas,  and  would  understand  that 
some  friend  was  in  search  of  him.  This  plan 
succeeded.  Victoria,  on  crossing  the  ravine  two 
days  afterwards,  perceived  the  maize  cakes, 
which  the  birds  had  fortunately  not  devoured. 
He  had  then  been  four  whole  days  without  eat¬ 
ing,  and  upwards  of  two  years  without  tasting 
bread ;  and  he  said  himself,  that  he  devoured 
the  tortillas  before  the  cravings  of  his  appetite 
would  allow  him  to  reflect  upon  the  singularity 
of  finding  them  on  the  solitary  spot,  where  he 
had  never  before  seen  any  trace  of  a  human 
being.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
they  had  been  left  there  by  friend  or  foe ;  but, 
feeling  sure  that  whoever  left  them  intended  to 
return,  he  concealed  him.self  near  the  place. 
Within  a  short. time  the  Indian  returned: 
Victoria  instantly  recognized  him,  and  abruptly 
started  from  his  concealment,  in  order  to  wel¬ 
come  his  faithful  follower.  But  the  man,  terri¬ 
fied  at  seeing  a  phantom  covered  with  hair, 
emaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton 
wrapper,  advancing  upon  him,  sword  in  hand, 
took  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  him¬ 
self  repeatedly  called  by  name  that  he  recover¬ 
ed  his  composure  sufficiently  to  recognize  his 
old  general.” — Robinson's  Mexico  and  Mr  Mili¬ 
tary  Chieftains. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  Morelos,  or  Mina,  or  Iturbide,  each  of 
whom  in  turn,  after  a  brief  career  of  pros¬ 
perity,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  reverses 
on  the  scaffold ;  but  any  account  of  recent 
politic.al  movements  in  Mexico  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
the  career  of  Santa  Anna.  This  man  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Creole,  wdio  j)Osse88- 
ed  large  estates  on  the  road  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capital.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  raised  a  body  of  light  cavalry, 
composed  of  farmers  and  Indians  upon 
his  estates  ;  and  after  distingui.shing  him¬ 
self  by  his  address  and  courage,  he  be¬ 
came  an  import.ant  supporter  of  Iturbide. 
Santa  Anna’s  wealth,  his  handsome  per¬ 
son,  winning  manners,  and  great  command 
of  language,  all  fitted  him  to  l>e  a  party 
leader  in  ^Nlexico ;  and  as  ho  was  never 
troubled  by  any  scruples  of  conscience, 
or  by  respect  for  his  word,  ho  entered 
with  .all  the  eagerness  of  a  gambler 
upon  the  political  game  that  was  Iwjing 
played  in  his  native  land.  He  did  not 
long  remain  faithful  to  Iturbide  ;  and,  upon 
his  remov.al  from  pow'er,  Santa  Anna  was 
not  more  obedient  to  the  Congress  which 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  superior  force  was  sent 
against  him.  Santa  Anna,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen,  and  fertile  in  resources, 
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was  the  heau  ideal  of  a  guerilla  chief¬ 
tain  ;  and  when  to  the  stratagems  by 
which  he  had  deluded  the  forces  of  the 
Congress  he  added  the  merit  of  outwit¬ 
ting  the  Spanish  general  Barradas,  and 


freeing  his  country  from  the  last  army 
sent  by  Spain  for  its  reconquest,  his  in¬ 
fluence  became  predominant ;  and  in  May, 
1833,  he  was  elected  president. 

[to  ue  concluded.] 
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Oun  theological  readers  need  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  Dr.  Ebrard.  As  the  victorious 
opponent  of  Strauss,  as  the  learned,  acute, 
and  unc«)niproinising  enemy  of  the  “  nega¬ 
tive  criticism,”  and  as  a  most  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  defender  of  the  historic  truth  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  name  is  familiar  to  all 
Christian  scholars.  The  volume  mention¬ 
ed  above  is  a  translation  of  his  great  book 
on  the  Gospels ;  not  such  a  translation  as 
renders  the  use  of  the  original  superfluous, 
for  it  does  not  give  the  whole  of  it ;  yet 
one  which  leaves  no  very  material  part  of 
Dr.  Ebrard's  work  unrepresented,  and 
which  we  hail  as  a  precious  addition  to 
the  forces  with  which  English  Christian¬ 
ity  is  now  doing  battle  to  the  spirit  of 
skepticism  and  unbelief.  The  chief  value 
of  this,  as  of  other  polemical  writings  of 
Dr.  Ebrard,  is  the  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  character  of  his  criticism.  He  can 
distinguish  and  define  to  himself  and  his 
readers  the  most  subtle  creations  of  the 
rationalist  fancy.  He  knows  how  to  meet 
the  shadows  on  their  own  ground,  and  to 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  But 
he  is  much  too  wise  a  man  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  merely  routing  a  host  of  dreams 
and  dogmas.  What  he  aims  at  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  student  of  the  Gospels  with  a  pos¬ 
itive  statement  of  the  case  as  it  actually 
stands,  such  as  shall  contain  within  itself  a 
reply  to  all  objections.  This  is  the  right 
principle ;  and  Dr.  Ebrard  has  nobly  and 
triumphantly  carried  it  out  in  his  book. 
The  “  introduction  ”  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
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the  history  ot  modern  criticism  and  apolo¬ 
getics  in  relation  to  the  (lospels.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  on  this  subject  the 
author  writes  with  characteristic  fullness 
and  accuiacy  of  knowledge ;  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ebrard’s 
manner  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
hay  ungloved  hands  on  many  of  the  spec¬ 
ulations  which  fall  within  range  of  his  in¬ 
quiry.  German  rationalism  has  no  reason 
to  complain  on  this  score.  Like  its  igno¬ 
ble  English  offspring,  it  takes  limitless 
liberties  with  the  most  sacred  o]iinions  of 
others,  but  is  eminently  thin-skinned  it¬ 
self  ;  and  we  have  no  teare  to  shed  over 
it,  if  a  controversialist  like  Dr.  Ebrard  is 
not  over  nice  in  his  manipulations.  f)n 
the  philosophical  absurdity  of  the  popular 
aflectation  of  freedom  from  religious  bias 
in  matters  of  Scripture  criticism,  on  the 
utter  scientific  rottenness  of  some  of  the 
leading  rationalistic  theories  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  on  the  value  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  method  of  argumentation  for  the 
Christian  apologist,  Dr.  Ebrard  writes 
with  a  good  sense  and  a  trenchant  power 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  main  work  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  is  occupied 
with  a  searching  examination  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  four  Gospels  consi<lcred  ns  to 
their  form  and  matter  respectively  ;  while 
the  latter,  which  is  much  shorter  in  the 
translation  than  in  the  original,  pre<«ent8 
a  series  of  important  critical  dis(|uisi- 
tions  on  various  points  belonging  to  the 
Gospel  writings  and  their  history.  The 
first  part  opens  w’ith  certain  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  principles  followed  by  the 
evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  and  discusses  particularly  the  ques- 
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tiona  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  as  chronological  or  otherwise,  and  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  harmony  and  synop¬ 
sis.  To  this  succeeds  an  elaborate  and 
penetrating  investigation  of  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  Gospel  narra¬ 
tives,  the  data  as  to  the  succession  of  facts 
related  in  them,  and  as  to  their  synoptical 
relation  to  one  another,  receiving  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  which  their  importance  de¬ 
mands.  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr. 
Ebrard  comes  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  “  form  ”  of  the  Gospels  is,  that  while 
the  so-called  synoptical  evangelists  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  following  a 
strictly  chronological  principle  of  com¬ 
position,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  their  records  disagree  with  the 
proper  sequence  of  events  as  it  appears  in 
the  chronological  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
from  the  Gospels  a  consecutive  and  self 
consistent  history  of  Christ  can  certify  us 
of  the  credibility  of  their  contents,  we  have 
most  abundant  reason  to  accept  them  as 
historically  true.  The  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  “  matter  ”  of  the  Gospels  is 
treated  in  a  second  division  of  the  first 
part  of  the  w’ork ;  and  here  the  reader 
will  find  at  once  a  magazine  of  unanswer¬ 
able  answers  to  the  leading  objections  of 
skepticism,  a  full  and  satisfactory  resolu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  puzzles  with  which 
modern  thought  is  apt  to  perplex  itself 
in  studying  the  evangelical  history,  and 
a  cumulative  argument  for  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospels,  which  w’c  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  pronounce  as  much  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  any  conceivable  conclusion  of  the 
dialectician  or  geometer.  We  donotm.ake 
ourselves  responsible  for  all  Dr.  Ebrard’s 
expressions,  nor  are  we  pledged  to  every 
sentiment  which  he  advances;  but  we  call 
attention  to  this  portion  of  his  work  as 
effectually  disposing  of  most  of  the  histor 
ical  difficulties  of  the  (iospels,  and  as  sup¬ 
plying  proof  which  nothing  but  the  stub- 
bornness’of  prejudice  or  a  fixed  purpose 
to  disbelieve  can  resist,  that  they  are  nar- 


ratives  of  fact.  Students  of  Scripture  who 
wish  to  see  how  the  real  or  supposed  difli- 
cultie#  connected  with  our  Lord’s  Geneal¬ 
ogy,  for  example,  or  with  the  Purification 
of  the  Temple  by  Christ,  or  with  the  cure 
of  the  Gadarene  Demoniacs,  or  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  similar  points,  vanish  before  a 
clear-sighted  and  robust  Christian  intelli¬ 
gence,  will  do  well  to  track  Dr.  Ebrard 
through  the  series  of  learned  and  masterly 
discussions  which  make  up  this  section  of 
his  book.  The  latter  of  the  two  great  di¬ 
visions  of  the  work  already  named  joins 
issue  w'ith  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss, 
and  with  other  monstrous  imaginings  of 
modern  Germany  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  and  then  by  a  broad  and  vigorous 
induction,  drawn  especially  from  the  pre- 
Christian  expectation  of  Messiah,  from  the 
character  of  the  apostolic  Epistles,  and 
from  the  life  and  journeyings  of  St.  Paul, 
establishes  on  sure  foundations  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  writings  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  four  evangelists.  With  this 
branch  of  his  argument  the  author  connects 
what  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  it' — an  extended  critical  inquiry 
into  the  actual  origin  of  the  Gospels,  wliich, 
like  the  rest  of  the  work,  teems  with  the 
fruits  of  a  rare  erudition  breaking  forth 
into  mighty  life  under  the  hand  of  a  no 
less  rare  fellowship  of  genius  and  Christian 
feeling.  We  strongly  recommend  this 
solid  and  invaluable  l^ok  to  all  young  min¬ 
isters  and  students  of  the  New'  Testament 
history.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  which 
deserve  to  be  digested  into  the  intellectual 
substance  of  their  readers  ;  and  the  w  ider 
the  circulation  of  it  within  the  area  we 
have  indicated,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
cause  of  genuine  learning,  of  unsophisti¬ 
cated  philosophy,  and  of  true  evangelic 
faith. 

The  translator,  the  editor,  and  the 
publishers  alike  claim  our  thanks  for  en¬ 
abling  Dr.  Ebrard  to  speak  to  multitudes 
who  need  his  instruction,  but  who  could 
isut,  w  ithout  their  assistance,  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  it.  . 
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From  the  Populmr  Science  Review. 

GREEK  FIRE:  ITS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 


What  is  Greek  Fire  ?  The  question  is 
not  one  of  to-day,  but  of  ages.  Friar  Ba¬ 
con  was  asked  the  question,  or,  at  all 
events,  he,  in  a  sentence  or  two  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  as  obscurest  alchemist 
could  wish,  essayed  to  answer  it.  Ills 
friend.  Friar  Bungay,  who  was  neither  so 
imaginary  a  man  nor  so  gross  a  quack  as 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  depicted 
him,  and  who,  in  his  day,  did  many  mar¬ 
vels,  made  a  guess  at  it ;  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena  supplied  a  formula  for  it ; 
Charles  du  Fresne,  the  Byzantine  histo¬ 
rian,  cultivated  many  and  curious  re¬ 
searches  in  respect  to  it ;  Sir  William 
Temple  took  it  under  his  literary  protec¬ 
tion,  and  gave  its  introduction  to  the 
world,  witbiii  a  century ;  the  historical 
commentators  on  the  History  of  St. 
Louis — Ducange  .and  Joinville — were  each 
particular  in  their  inquiries  and  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  (xibbon,  as  we  shall  see,  was  care¬ 
ful,  to  a  nicety,  to  dig  out  every  fact ; 
Chambers  advanced  at  least  three  specu¬ 
lations  on  it;  the  learned  Beckman  of 
course  looked  and  looked,  and  said  all  he 
could,  which  was  not  much  but  good ; 
and,  in  fine,  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  this,  the  nineteenth,  somebody  has  al¬ 
ways  been  speculating  and  nobody  has 
been  satisfied. 

At  last,  when  the  Dryasdust  fraternity 
were  getting  into  that  state  of  obscurity 
as  to  affirm,  with  all  profundity  and  good 
faith,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
Greek  fire,  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
myth  of  the  middle  ages,  that  Greek  fire 
ranked  with  flexible  glass  and  the  elixif 
vitaa — General  Gilmore,  Federal  general 
before  Charleston,  in]  Southern  America, 
startled’  the  learned  by  pitching  a  shell 
of  so-called  Greek  fir.e  a  distance  of  four 
miles  at  least,  and  into  a  town.  What  is 
Greek  fire  ?  At  once  the  question  went 
up  again,  and  every  body  asked  every 
body,  and  every  body,  or  nearly  so,  said 
they  did  not  know’;  or  made  a  guess  like 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  or  divined 
obscurely,  like  Roger  Bacon,  as  if  they 


did  know,  but  did  not  like  to  tell.  And 
still  the  question  is  on  the  tapis.  Let  uk 
try  to  answer  it. 

ANCIENT  GREEK  FIRE. 

Regarding  the  ancient  Greek  fire,  the 
facts  that  have  been  collected  about  it  arc 
at  present  to  be  sought  for,  mainly,  from 
the  various  authors  whose  names  have 
been  given  above. 

Gibbon,  in  describing  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  his  tenth  volume  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall.!  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  ancient  Greek  fire.  He  says : 

“  In  the  two  sieges,  the  delivery  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  may  be  ascrilted  to  the  novelty,  the  ter¬ 
rors,  and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire. 
The  important  secret  of  compounding  and  di¬ 
recting  this  artificial  flame  was  imparted  by 
Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria, 
who  deserted  from  the  service  of  the  Caliph 
to  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  skill  of  a  chem¬ 
ist  and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succor 
of  fleets  and  armies  ;Tand  this  discovery  or 
improvement  of  the  military  art  was  fortunate¬ 
ly  reserved  for  the  distressful  period,  when 
the  degenerate  Komans  of  the  East  were  in¬ 
capable  of  contending  with  the  warlike  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  youthful  vigor  of  the  Saracens. 
The  historian  who  presumes  to  analyze  this 
extraordinary  composition  should  suspect  his 
own  ignorance  or  that  of  his  Byzantine  guides, 
BO  prone  to  the  marvelous,  so  careless  and,  in 
this  instance,  so  jealous  of  truth.  From  their 
obscure  and  perhaps  fallacious  hints,  it  would 
seem  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  the  naphtha  or  li(piid  bitumen, 
a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oil,  which 
springs  from  the  earth  and  catcl^  fire  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  tfie  air.  The  naph¬ 
tha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  meth¬ 
ods,  or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  ever¬ 
green  firs.  From  this  mixture,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion, 
proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  ‘ 
not  only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  like¬ 
wise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent 
or  lateral  progress;  instead  of  being  extin- 
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^uishcd,  it  was  nourislicd  and  quickened  by 
the  clement  of  water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vin¬ 
egar  were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp 
the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was 
justly  denominated  by  the  Greeks,  the  liquid 
or  maritime  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  employed  with  equal  effect,  by 
Ma  and  land,  in  battles  and  in  sieges.  It  was 
cither  poured  from  the  rampart  in  large  boil¬ 
ers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  kalis  of  stone  and 
iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply 
imbil)cd  the  inflammable  oil ;  sometimes  it  was 
deposited  in  fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  more  ample  revenge,  and  it  was 
most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of 
copper  which  were  planted  on  the  prow  of  a 
galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths 
of  sav.age  monsters  that  seemed  to  vomit  a 
stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This 
important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople 
as  the  palladium  of  the  State :  the  galleys  and 
artillery  might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the 
allies  of  Home;  but  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemy  was 
incresised  and  prolonged  by  their  ignonince 
and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  the  royal  author  (Con¬ 
stantine)  suggests  the  answers  that  might  best 
elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity  ami  importunate 
demands  of  the  Barbarians.  They  should  be 
toUl  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had 
been  revealed  by  an  angel  to  the  first  and 
jfreatest  of  the  Constantines,  with  the  sacred 
injunction  that  this  gift  of  heaven,  this  pecu¬ 
liar  blessing  of  the  Homans,  should  never  be 
communicated  to  any  foreign  nation ;  that  the 
prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  to  relig¬ 
ious  silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and  that 
the  infamous  attempt  w'ould  provoke  the  sud¬ 
den  and  supernatural  vengeance  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions  the 
secret  was  confined,  above  four  hundrt:d  years, 
to  the  Homans  of  the  East;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered 
the  effects  without  understanding  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length 
cither  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans  ;  and  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  they  retorted  an  invention,  contrived 
against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  A  kmight,  who  despised  the  swords 
and  lances  ot  the  Saracens,  relates  with  heart¬ 
felt  sincerity  his  own  fears  and  those  of  his 
companions  at  the  sight  and  sound  of  this 
mischievous  engine  that  discharged  a  torrent 
of  the  Greek  fire,  the  ‘  feu  Gregeois,’  as  it  is 
styled  by  the  more  early  of  the  French  writers. 
It  came  flying  through  the  air,  sajjrs  Joinville, 
{History  of  St.  Louis,)  like  a  winged  long¬ 
tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  an  hogs¬ 
head,  with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  lightning;  and  the  darkness  of  the 


night  w'as  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  Saracen  fire  was  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
scientific  or  casual  compound  of  niter,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  charcoal  effected  a  new  revolution 
in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

From  certain  allusions  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Greek  fire  was  used — 
namely,  that  it  was  cast  from  catapults 
and  slings — I  was  inclined  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  a  solid  ball  w'as  cast  from  the 
engine,  and  that  it  ignited  in  its  course 
through  the  air.  On  further  inquiry  I 
feel  that  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  the 
arguments  of  Beckman  ap|M?aring  to  be 
conclusive  that  the  substance  employed 
was  liquid,  and  xvas  even  sometimes 
thrown  from  engines  constructed  after 
the  manner  of  our  modern  fire-engines. 
He  remarks  that,  in  the  East,  engines 
were  employed  not  only  to  extinguish  but 
to  produce  fires : 

“  The  Greek  fire  invented  by  Csllinicus, 
an  architect  of  Heliopolis,  a  city  afterwarils 
named  Balbec,  in  the  year  678,  the  use  of 
which  was  continued  in  the  East  till  1291, 
and  which  was  certainly  liquid,  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  many  different  ways,  but  chiefly  on  Imard 
ship ;  l)eing  thrown  by  large  fire-engines  on  the 
ships  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  this  fire  was 
kincNed  in  particular  vessels,  whicl  might  be 
called  fire-ships,  and  which  were  introduced 
amongst  a  hostile  fleet ;  sometimes  it  was  put 
into  jars  and  other  vessels,  which  were  thrown 
at  the  enemy  by  means  of  projectile  machines ; 
and  sometimes  it  was  squirted  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  hand  engines,  or,  as  it  appcvirs,  was 
blown  through  pipes.  But  the  machines  with 
which  this  fire  was  discharged  from  the  fore 
part  of  ships  could  not  have  been  either  hand 
engines  or  such  blow-pipes.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  extremity 
of  them  sometimes  resembled  the  open  mouth 
and  jaws  of  a  lion  or  other  animal ;  they  were 
painted,  and  even  gilded,  and  it  appears  that 
they  were  capable  of  projecting  the  fire  to  a 
great  distance.” 

In  some  of  the  ancient  drawings  of 
ships,  we  see  as  a  figure-head  an  animal 
with  rays  issuing  from  the  mouth,  as  if 
fire  were  being  vomited  forth — a  represen¬ 
tation,  probably,  of  the  ancient  fire-ship 
described  above.  Even  in  the  present  day 
the  same  kind  of  figure-head  is  sometimes 
erected. 

Continuing  his  narrative,  Beckman 
states  that  the  machines  by  which  the 
liquid  substance  was  thrown  forth  were 
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expressly  called,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
spouting  engines. 

“  .John  Comeniata,  speaking  of  the  siege  of 
his  native  city,  Thcssalonica,  which  %vas  taken 
by  tlie  8  iracens  in  the  year  904,  says  that  the 
enemy  threw  fire  into  the  wooden  works  of  the 
besieged,  which  was  blown  into  them  by  means 
of  tuljes,  and  thrown  from  other  vessels.  This 
passage,  which  I  do  not  find  quoted  in  any  of 
the  works  that  treat  of  Greek  fire,  proves  that 
the  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  no  longer  the  only  people  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  art  of  preparing  this  fire,  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  our  gunpowder.  The  Emperor  Leo, 
who  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  Art  of 
Wat,  recommends  such  engines,  with  a  metal 
covering,  to  be  constructed  in  the  fore  part  of 
shi^is ;  and  he  twice  afterwards  mentions  en¬ 
gines  for  throwing  out  Greek  fire.” 

Great  attention  has  been  p.aid  to  the 
question  :  At  w’hat  perio<l  was  the  Greek 
fire  introduced  into  warfare  ?  Sir  William 
Temple  traced  it  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century,  but  Gibbon  treats  the  argument 
as  destitute  of  fact,  and,  indeed,  as  false. 
Theophhnes,  however,  and  Cedrenus,  trace 
it  back  to  the  year  660,  when,  they  say,  it 
was  discovered  by  the  engineer  Callinicus, 
of  Heliopolis,  or  Balbec,  who,  it  is  reported, 
learned  the  .art  of  chemistry  from  the 
Egyptians,  the  fathers  of  the  art.  N.ay, 
by  others  the  discovery  has  been  tnaced 
back  to  th*^  pure  Greek  and  Koman  pefiod, 
the  invention  being  assigned,  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  to  one  ]SIarcus  Gracchus,  or  Gra*- 
cus,  and  its  application  being  declared 
as  connected  with  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  and  as  common  to 
both  sides.  Respecting  this  last-named 
hypothesis,  I  have  only  to  state,  that  no 
direct  testimony  for  its  support  is  to  be 
found.  The  .assertion  is  made  purely  on 
inferences  drawn  from  the  Greek  and 
Homan 'writei’s.  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  I  think  the  invention  might  be 
traced  back  earlier  still,  even  through  our 
own  biblical  records,  .and  through  the 
Vedas.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  early 
origin  of  Greek  fire  ;  for  there  are  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  minor  historical  details, 
which  would  lead,  by  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discovery 
is  traceable  to  Avhat  may  be  c.alled  the 
second  grand  historic  |)eriod  of  the  world’s 
history.  In  law  a  great  m.any  human 
lives  have  been  taken  on  evidence  infinitely  j 
less  reliable ;  but  men  of  science  being  j 
naturally,  from  their  love  of  the  demon- 1 
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strative,  the  .antipodes  of  the  lawyer,  and 
having  no  legal  subtleties,  shams,  and  glib 
inferences  from  nothing  in  their  hearts, 
despise  so-called  circumstantial  evidence, 
as  meaning  what  the  cleverest  sophist  can 
best  present  from  the  smallest  data,  and 
as  unworthy  of  all  serious  regard.  They 
therefore  will  go,  I  doubt  not,  as  a  man, 
with  Gibbon,  in  believing  nothing  abso¬ 
lutely  about  Greek  fire  until  they  have 
clear  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the 
invention  tv.as  actually  used  in  warfire, 
which  would  bring  it  down  to  the  ninth 
century. 

This  much  we  know :  that  there  was, 
under  the  Constantines,  a  liquid  substance 
which,  discharged  from  a  catapult,  bow, 
or  sling,  ignited  in  the  .air  spontaneously. 
We  know  that  the  fire  thus  produced  was 
very  terrible  in  its  effects,  and  we  learn 
that,  as  the  use  of  gunpowder  came  to  be 
better  known,  Greek  fire  became  of  no 
importance  :  gunpowder  blew  it  out  of  the 
field. 

It  still  remains  an  interesting  question : 
What  was  the  nature  of  this  Greek  fire 
fluid  ?  On  this  point  nothing  positive 
rem.ains.  The  Princess  Anna  Comnena 
s.ays  it  was  composed  of  sulphur,  resin, 
and  oil.  Roger  Bacon  is  supposed  to  have 
given  two  of  its  constituents  —  namely, 
sulphur  and  saltpeter — but  to  have  hidden 
the  third  in  the  absurd  sentence,  (at  least, 
to  us  absurd,)  “  Luru  vopo  vir  Can  utriet!” 
but  in  the  sentence  referred  to.  Bacon  may 
be  referring  to  gunpowder.  In  a  word, 
it  is  hopeless,  in  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  whole  subject,  to  come  to  .any  decisive 
opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that,  in  the  main,  the  formula  of 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Our  difficulty  in  understanding 
her  formula  lies  in  the  construction  we  put 
on  the  word  “  resin.”  We  are  not  depart¬ 
ing  a  letter  from  what  is  known  at  the 
present  day  in  chemical  science  to  suppose 
th.at  a  so-called  resin  was  used,  which,  on 
admixture  with  oil  and  sulphur,  formed  a 
compound  that  would  spontaneously  ignite 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  another  way 
we  sometimes  have  fire  produced  in  these 
d.ays — when  saw-dust  and  oil  arc  admixed, 
and  M’h.at  is  called  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  ensues. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  old  Greek 
liquid  is,  that  it  must  have  been  very  safe 
in  the  mass,  .as  safe  as  turpentine  or  com¬ 
mon  naphtha.  Had  not  this  been  the 
case,  it  could  never  have  been  carried  in 
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wooden  galleys  or  pumped  through  en¬ 
gines  in  torrents.  It  must  have  ignited  in 
the  air  from  the  extreme  diffusion  of  its'ox- 
ydizable  constituents,  and  their  exposure 
to  oxygen:  lighted  in  this  way  at  one 
point,  the  flame  would  rapidly  extend, 
with  explosion  ;  and  the  fire,  as  Joinville 
states,  would  come  down  with  the  velocity 
of  I  ightning. 

I  shall  take  occasion  at  some  future  day 
to  lay  before  the  public  some  carefully 
elicited  facts,  of  an  experimental  order,  in 
reference  to  the  compound  described  by 
the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  ;  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  not  of  historical  interest  merely, 
but  of  national  importance.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  fluid,  such  as  is  described  by 
the  liyzantinc  writers,  will  again  bo  used 
in  shells  or  duritig  bombardment ;  but  in 
these  days,  when  every  vessel  has  a  steam- 
engine,  and  could  have  a  forcing  engine  to 
be  worked  by  steam,  it  might  be  that  an 
enemy,  supplied  with  a  combustible  fluid 
such  as  has  been  described,  would  prove 
of  lerril)le  danger  in  attacking  wooden 
ships,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  marine. 

MODERX  GREEK  FIRE. 

In  order  to  understand  the  revival  of 
“  liquid  lire,”  or,  if  vve  must  still  continue 
to  call  it  so,  “  Greek  lire,”  we  must  de¬ 
scend  to  the  year  1680,  the  year  in  which 
was  discovered  the  method  of  making  a 
compound  called  a  pyrophoms."  In  that 
year  a  chemist,  named  Ilomberg,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  extract  from  human  fteces  a  color¬ 
less  and  odorless  oil,  which  should  have 
the  power  of  fixing  mercury.  Macquer, 
who  is  the  most  accurate  authority  on 
these  points,  tells  us  that  Ilomberg,  ifrhen 
he  hail  mixed  the  substances,  upon  which 
he  was  operating  with  different  matters, 
was  much  surprised,  while  taking  the  caput 
mortuiim  of  one  of  these  mixtures  out  of 
the  retort,  four  days  after  it  had  been  op¬ 
erated  on,  to  see  it  kindle  and  burn  strong¬ 
ly  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air. 
Ilomberg  recollected  that  this  was  the 
residaum  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  human 
fa-'ces  from  which  he  had  obtained  all  that 
he  could  by  means  of  a  red  heat.  He  re¬ 
peated  the  process,  and  obtained  the  same 
result.  Having  published  his  discovery, 
other  experimentalists  also  repeated  the 
proceeding, the  statement  wasfully  confirm¬ 
ed,  and  the  name  “pyrophorus” — (pur,) 
fire ;  (pher'6,)  I  bear — was  soon  applied 


to  the  spontaneously  ignitable  substance. 
From  the  Germans  it  also  got  the  name  of 
“  lufl  Kunder,”  or  air  tinder. 

ITniil  the  year  1713  it  was  believed  im¬ 
plicitly,  that  in  order  to  make  the  pyroph¬ 
orus,  human  fajces  were  essentially  nec¬ 
essary  ;  then  Lemeri  the  younger  insti¬ 
tuted  a  new  inquiry,  in  which  he  substi¬ 
tuted  honey  for  the  other  animal  matter  ; 
the  result  was  the  same :  afterwards  he 
used  sugar,  then  flour,  and  with  like  ef¬ 
fects.  He  was  followed  by  the  eminent 
che  1  ist.  Dr.  Lejay  de  Savigny,  who  clear¬ 
ly  proved,  that  by  the  addition  of  any  in¬ 
flammable  body  whatever,  a  pyrophorus 
may  be  made  of  all  such  substances  as 
contain  vitriolic  acid  combined  either  with 
earth,  or  with  an  alkaline  salt,  or  witli  a 
metallic  substance.  Little  improvement 
in  the  composition  of  the  pyrophorus  was 
introduced  until  the  time  of  (iay  Lussac, 
with  whose  name  all  moderns  arc  familiar. 
Gay  Lussac  modified  the  process  by  plac¬ 
ing  lamp-black,  instead  of  the  animal  mat¬ 
ters  named,  in  the  retort.  A  little  further 
on,  sulphate  of  magneoia  was  substituted 
by  the  same  chemist  for  alum  ;  and  at  last 
the  following  formula  was  given  as  the 
best  for  an  active  pyrophorus :  lamp-black, 
15  parts;  sulphate  of  potass.o,  27.3  parts. 
This  compound  ignites  in  the  air  with 
great  rajudity,  yielding  sulphurous  acid 
in  large  quantities,  and  setting  fire  in  any 
open  place  to  all  combustible  matter,  with 
an  energy  that  is  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  pyrophorus  remained  up  to  our  own 
time  a  substance,  mainly,  of  chemical  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  exhibited  at  lectures  as  a 
means  for  showing  ofl'  a  startling  cxfH.*ri- 
ment,  but  not  more.  I  can  find  indeed 
but  one  passage  in  chemical  litemture 
which  refers  to  the  use  of  spontaneously 
inflammable  substances  in  war.  Th:it  sen¬ 
tence  is  in  the  article  on  Gunpowder  in 
the  chemical  ess.ays  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Watson,  published  in  1793.  He  there 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  gun¬ 
powder  : 

“Tlicrc  are  substances  in  nature  from  the 
combination  of  which  it  is  possible  to  destroy 
a  ship,  a  citadel,  or  an  army,  by  a  shower  of 
liquid  fire  spontaneously  lighted  in  the  air. 
Every  person  who  is  aware  of  the  dreadful  fiery 
explosion  which  attends  the  mixture  of  two  or 
three  quarts  of  spirit  of  turpentine  with  strong 
acid  of  niter,  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  assertion ;  but  the  simple  knowledge  of 
effecting  such  a  destruction  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  knowledge  of  its  practicability, 
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though  future  ages  may,  perhaps,  invent  as 
many  different  ways  of  making  these  sub¬ 
stances  ignite  in  the  air,  so  as  to  fall  down  in 
droi>8  of  lire,  as  have  been  invented  in  making 
gunpowder  since  the  time  of  Bacon.” 

We  may  pass  from  the  time  of  Dr. 
Watson  to  the  year  1853.  In  the  latter 
year,  the  subject  of  “  liquid  fire  ”  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
Scott,  then  a  student  of  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry  in  Oxford- 
street.  Mr.  Scott  commenced  his  work 
by  making  a  pyrophorus  ;  and,  after  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  he  formed  one  which 

1>romi8ed  to  be  most  effective,  and  which, 
believe,  still  might  be  used  with  consid¬ 
erable  effect.  He  brought  a  specimen  of 
this  to  me,  at  Mortlake,  where  I  then  re¬ 
sided,  and  showed  to  me  its  properties  by 
filling  a  small  glass  shell  with  the  sub¬ 
stance,  and  then  throwing  the  shell  against 
a  high  wall  in  a  garden,  so  as  to  break 
the  glass  and  distribute  the  contents.  As 
the  solid  particles  descended,  they  burst 
into  flame  with  great  force,  and  descended 
to  the  earth  in  a  perfect  shower  of  flame, 
burning  for  some  time  afterwards  with 
great  intensity.  A  few  da^’s  later,  Mr. 
Scott  came  again,  bringing  what  he  called 
“  liquid  fire bringing,  tliat  is  to  say,  a 
solution  which  on  being  shot  into  the  air 
burst  into  fire  spontaneously,  and  which, 
spread  over  any  surface  exposed  to  the  air, 
also  burst  into  flame.  IVlr.  Scott  made 
some  of  this  solution  in  my  laboratory,  and 
we  at  once  tried  its  effects.  I  tipped  ar¬ 
rows  with  tow,  and,  saturating  the  tow 
with  the  liquid,  propelled  the  arrows  from 
a  bow  ;  the  tow  invariably  took  fire  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  air,  and  combustible  arti¬ 
cles  into  which  the  arrows  were  driven 
were  fired  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
certainty. 

Within  a  few  w’eeks  after  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  liquid,  Mr.  Scott  had  devised  a 
shell  in  which  it  could  be  placed,  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  purposes  of  war. 
This  shell  consisted  of  two  parts ;  of  an 
outward  part  and  of  an  inner  or  exploding 
tube.  The  outer  part  or  cavity  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  fluid  and  closed ;  the  ex¬ 
ploding  tube  was  to  be  filled  with  ordi¬ 
nary  explosive  matter  that  could  be  dis¬ 
charged,  either  by  a  fusee  or  by  percussion. 
On  the  discharge,  the  whole  shell  would 
burst,  and  the  contained  spontaneously  ig¬ 
niting  fluid  would  be  distributed. 

After  witnessing  Mr.  Scott’s  numerous 
experiments,  I  urged  him  at  once  to  lay 


them  before  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  He 
did  so,  and  was  received  several  times. 
The  Russian  war  was  in  progress  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Scott  was  being  treated 
with  by  this  Board.  The  members  were 
anxious  to  handle  the  newly  proposed  im¬ 
plement  of  war,  but  were  either  too  much 
afraid  of  it,  or  were  too  bound  down  to 
official  routine  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
decision  and  common  sense  that  men  of 
business  are  given  to  cultivate.  They 
simply  played  with  the  question,  (I  can 
use  no  other  word,)  dandled  it,  took  it  up 
w'arnily,  and  then  put  it  down  again  as  if 
they  had  themselves  been  bunit,  without 
fire.  They  asked  for  an  experiment  of  Mr. 
Scott.  He  did  many  successfully:  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  him  an  experiment  with  a  gun 
and  a  shell ;  but  when  he  went  to  perform 
it,  he  was  advised  that  he  must  find  shells 
at  his  own  expense.  There  were  hundreds 
of  shells  ready  made  and  belonging  to 
the  country,  which  would  have  answered 
his  purjiose,  but  he  was  refused  the  use  of 
them,  lie  must  have  his  own  shells  made. 
Naturally  disgusted  with  the  indecision 
and  narrowness  of  these  circumlocution 
officials,  Mr.  Scott  withdrew  from  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  was  by-and-by  supplanted  by 
another  candidate  with  liquid  fire,  who  in 
time  also  was  allowed  to  sink  into  ne¬ 
glect  :  I  refer  to  Captain  Disney.  Mr. 
Scott’s  researches  nevertheless  were  not 
lost.  A  very  ingenious  and  enthusiastic 
officer.  Captain  Is’^orton,  whose  valuable 
inventions  have  been  but  poorly  appreci¬ 
ated,  took  up  the  subject,  and  invented  a 
small  shell  for  an  ordinary  rifle,  which 
would  carry  sufficient  liquid  fire  to  do  im¬ 
mense  mischief.  The  shell  burst,  or  rath¬ 
er  broke,  on  striking,  and  set  free  the  fluid. 
With  one  of  these  shells,  and  with  his  own 
rifle.  Captain  Norton,  at  six  hundred 
yards,  could  fire  a  piece  of  ordinary  sail¬ 
cloth,  stretched  out  like  a  sail,  with  abso¬ 
lute  precision.  I  calculated  that  eighty 
men,  armed  with  Ca})tain  Norton’s  piece, 
could  plant  in  a  wooden  ship,  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards’  distance,  one  gallon  of  liquid 
fire  fluid  every  four  minutes.  Taking  all 
failures  fully  into  account,  it  were  iinpr>8- 
sible  for  a  ship  so  treated  to  endure  long. 
She  must  soon  be  on  fire  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  points,  and  what  is  more,  she  never 
could  be  safe  again  :  for  though  the  fire 
were  effectually  suppressed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  chances  arc  that  it  would  break 
out  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Foreseeing  the  application  of  liquid  fire 
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in  warfare,  and  being  aware  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  goveiTiment  was  actively  extending 
inquiries  on  the  application  of  chemistry 
in  warfare,  I  coniniunicated  to  the  Times 
a  letter  on  the  whole  subject,  which  letter 
was  published  in  1 855.  I  explained  there 
what  Mr.  Scott  had  done,  and  wUat  might 
vet  be  done.  The  communication,  copied 
larc  ely  into  English  and  continental  jour¬ 
nals,  passed  to  America,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  comment  there. 

With  the  close  of  the  Russian  war  the 
question  of  liquid  fire  dropped,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  until  this  year,  when  we 
find  that  (Jeneral  Gilmore,  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  August,  threw  shells  charged 
with  Greek  fire  into  Charleston.  That 
the  effect,  however  partial,  w’as  sufficient¬ 
ly  terrible,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  j 
("'onfcdcrate  general  (Heauregard)  sent 
h:ick  a  denunciation  of  the  missile  for¬ 
warded  to  him  by  the  cannon’s  mouth ; 
<leclaring  it  to  be  the  most  villanous  com- 
ponnd  ever  used  in  war. 

Since  then,  (tilmore  has  from  time  to' 
time  used  “Greek  fire.”  Why  he  has  not 
used  it  more,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
shells  for  projecting  it  M’ere  not  perfect. 
Some  of  them  were  intended  to  burst  by 
percussion,  but  failed ;  in  others,  the  fusee 
employed  did  not  answer  ;  the  shell  either  | 
!)ur8t  at  short  distance,  or  fell  without  | 
bursting,  and  was  obtained  by  the  enemy,  j 
and  put  ontbefore  doing  harm.  At  Spring- 
field,  a  new  fusee  and  shell,  for  the  special  I 
mrpose  of  “  Greek  fire  shells,”  are  being, 
believe,  prepared  at  this  time,  so  that  we 
are  sure  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  if  the 
war  in. America  continues. 

From  these  facts  we  m.ay  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  composition,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  mode  of  action  of  modern  Greek 
fire.  The  first  thing  w’orthy  of  note  is 
that  the  principle  is  the  same  in  this  as 
in  the  ancient  mothod.  In  both  cases,  a 
body  greedy,  under  favorable  conditions, 
for  oxygen,  bursts  into  flame  on  being  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  wide  surface  in  the  air, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  combination  of 
its  oxydable  parts  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  In  the  old  Greek  fire,  the  burning 
body  was  probably  a  hydro-carbon ;  in 
the  modern,  the  body  commonly  used  is 
phosphorus.  There  is,  at  the  present 
time,  ,in  England,  a  iiatent  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Macdonald,  in  w’hich  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  fluid  used  is  given  as  phos¬ 
phorus,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  naphtha. 
This  comfmsition,  which  has  been  de- 
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scriWd  by  its  patentee  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  differs  somewhat 
in  detail  from  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  but  it 
answers  as  well  as  need  be  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
fluid. 

When  widely  distributed  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
fluid,  the  phosphorus,  combines  eagerly 
with  oxygen,  and  bursts  into  flame.  If 
phosphorus  be  merely  pressed  out  over  a 
wide  surface"  in  a  thin  layer,  it  begins  to 
burn,  and  the  thinner  the  layer  the  quick¬ 
er  the  combustion.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  too  troublesome  to  carry  out  extension 
of  phosphorus  by  pressure  for  the  use  of 
the  soldier,  and  so  another  plan  is  adopt¬ 
ed.  It  happens  that  phosphorus  is  ex¬ 
tremely  soluble  in  the  fluid  known  as 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  this  fluid  phos¬ 
phorus  dissolves  almost  as  sugar  dissolves 
111  water.  Rendered  soluble  in  the  bisul- 
pliide  of  carbon,  the  phosphorus  remains 
as  unchanged  phosphorus  spre.ad  over  a 
large  surface  of  a  fluid  which  jirevents  it 
from  burning  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact 
with  it.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  thus 

firejiared,  if  put  in  a  closed  bottle,  may 
)e  kept  for  years  without  undergoing  any 
change,  and  without  danger.  I  have 
some  that  has  been  in  bottle  for  seven 
years,  and  it  is  the  same  as  ever.  But 
now  comes  a  new  fact.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  a  volatile  body  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  phosphorus  is  not  volatile. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  solution  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  phosphonts  is 
poured  over  any  surface  in  the  open  air, 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  being  volatile, 
evaporates,  leaving  the  pliosphorus  distrib- 
utetl  in  a  fine  layer.  Thns  exposed,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus,  flame  is  produced,  and  any  other 
combustible  body  is  fired. 

The  principle  once  established,  endless 
modifications  may  be  introduced  upon  it ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Macdonald  adds  naph¬ 
tha,  W’hich,  when  fired  by  the  phosphorus, 
bums  with  great  fury.  Mr.  Scott  has  a 
method  that  has  not  yet  been  published, 
by  which  the  fluid  continues  to  bum  even 
if  it  be  covered  with  w’ater :  and  there 
w’ould  be  no  difficulty  in  so  producing  it, 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  inextinguish¬ 
able  until  it  w'as  itself  burnt  out. 

The  occurrence  of  flame — that  is  to  say, 
the  moment  of  combustion — is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  to  bo  calculated  on  with  pre¬ 
cision.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
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force  of  the  wind,  and  the  extent  of  surface  | 
over  which  the  fluid  is  spread,  all  make  ; 
great  difierences.  Thus,  in  an  experiment ' 
with  a  specimen  of  Scott’s  liquid  fire  fluid,  I 
I  found  that,  at  a  temperature  of  sixty- 
three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  fair  wind 
blowing,  combustion  took  place  in  four 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  fluid  being  dis¬ 
tributed  over  dry  wood ;  but  when  the 
same  fluid  was  distributed  in  the  same 
way,  and  at  the  same  time,  over  moist 
wool,  combustion  was  delayed  for  half 
an  hour.  It  is,  at  the  same  time  c|uite 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  are  here  described  :  to  the  pr.ac- 
tical  man  they  would  be  infinitely  less 
difficult  to  meet  than  many  others,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  management  of  weajxms  of 
war.  The  engineer  would  have  neces¬ 
sarily  to  make  his  own  calculations  on 
each  firing,  taking  into  account  the  tem¬ 
perature,  the  wind,  and  the  character  of 
the  structure  on  which  the  fluid  was  about 
to  be  cast. 

Regarding  Greek  fire  as  we  at  present ' 
understand  it  in  England,  I  have  only  one 
other  word'  to  add,  and  that  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  I  have  many  times  tried  to  im¬ 
press  it,  and  must,  by  repetition,  do  so 
again.  It  is  a  caution.  It  is  this:  that 
if  we  w'ere  at  war  with  any  nation,  and 
that  nation  were  to  throw  a  gallon  of 
liquid  fire  fluid  into  any  one  of  our  wooden 
ships,  that  ship  would  never  be  absolutely 
safe  again.  The  combustion  might  be 
prevented  for  the  moment;  it  might  be 
(assuming  always  that  Mr.  Scott’s  new 
compound  is  not  in  question)  sujipresscd 
after  combustion ;  but  the  fire,  after  all, 
is  only  suppressed  :  that  is  the  great 
point.  So  soon  as  the  water  has  evapo¬ 
rated  or  so  soon  as  the  cover  is  removed 
— though  a  month,  a  year,  a  century  had 
elapsed — the  fire  would  break  out ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  ef¬ 
fectual  the  meaiis  of  suppression  had  been, 
the  more  detenninate  would  be  the  com¬ 
bustion  when  th.at  suppression  w'as  re¬ 
moved. 

I  can  consider  no  disaster  more  terrible 
than  the  lodgment  of  a  few  shells  of  Greek 
fire  fluid  on  board  a  wooden  vessel  of 
W'ar.  What  if  such  a  vessel  should  even 
come  out  of  a  great  fight  victorious  ! 
Whither  between  her  beams,  and  floor¬ 
ings,  and  crevices  has  the  inflammable 
liquid  not  permeated  ?  How  safe  is  her 
magazine?  When  her  carpenters  after¬ 
wards,  at  any  time,  are  taking  her  to 
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I  pieces,  in  parts,  for  repair,  what  giiaran- 
;  tec  is  there  they  shall  not  remove  boards 
'  that  are,  on  exposure,  transformed  into 
I  gigantic  self-lighting  lucifer  matches  ? 

.  It  remains  only  for  me  to  describe,  in 
brief  terms,  such  facts  as  are  known  in  re¬ 
lation  to  American  Greek  fire.  The  scien¬ 
tific  narrative  will  then  be  as  complete  as 
it  can  be  rendered  at  the  present  moment. 

The  American  pyrophorus  is  statec^  to 
have  l>een  invented  by  Levi  Short.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
the  composition  employed.  I  believe, 
however,  that  two  forms  are  resorted  to. 
In  one  of  these  a  fluid  is  used,  as  in  Mr. 
Scott’s  plan  ;  the  fluid  is  simply  poured 
into  a  shell,  and  the  shell,  in  exploding, 
discharges  its  contents,  ignition  taking 
place  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  flame 
produced  is  described  as  yellowish  and 
dull,  as  not  very  vigorous  in  action,  and 
as  evolving  a  white  smoke.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  fluid  exhibiting  these 
characteristics,  on  ignition,  consists  simply 
of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  it  is  also  probable  that,  .as  an 
invention,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  English 
patent. 

But  there  is  another  description  of 
American  Greek  fire  which  is  new  in  its 
details.  It  is  described  that,  in  this  case, 
the  spontaneously  combustible  material  is 
of  a  dark  color,  and  is  inclosed  in  tin  tubes 
about  four  inches  long,  and  lightly  closed 
at  one  end.  These  tubes,  when  opened 
at  the  end,  spontaneously  ignite,  on  ex- 
osure  to  the  air,  at  the  open  end,  and 
urn  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty  minutes 
with  a  brisk  flame,  evolving  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur.  When  they  are  opened  high 
up  in  the  air,  the  combustible  matter  falls 
in  a  stream  or  shower  of  fire.  From  the 
descripiion  thus  given,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  substance  used  is 
the  old  pyrophorus  of  Gay  Lussac,  the 
composition  of  which  has  been  given 
above.  Or  it  may  consist  of  common  gun¬ 
powder  saturated  with  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  solution.  The  tin  tubes 
containuig  the  spontaneously  combustible 
body  are  packed  in  a  shell  having  a  tube 
for  the  charge  of  powder  that  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  rupture  of  the  shell.  The  isolation 
of  the  combustible  matter  in  separate  tubes 
is  new,  and  is  an  ingenious  improvement. 
It  happens  often,  that  when  a  globe  con¬ 
taining  the  combustible  stufiT  is  burst  by 
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(liw.‘hargc  of  powder,  the  ignition  takes 
place  immediately,  and  the  effect  would  be 
too  rapid  to  be  injurious  to  an  enemy.  By 
placing  the  matter  that  is  to  ignite  in  dif¬ 
ferent  chambers  or  cylinders,  this  is  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  the  shell  on  bursting  distributes  the 
tin  cases  like  so  many  fragments ;  these 
on  falling  easily  break,  set  free  their  con¬ 
tents,  and  become  so  many  centers  of 
flame. 

In  practice,  the  results  obtained  from 
Greek  fire,  when  it  is  thrown  from  a  shell, 
are  wanting  in  precision.  It  seems  that 
General  Gilmore  first  used  percussion 
shells,  which  w’ere  to  explode  on  striking, 
and  to  distribute  the  pyrophorus.  The 
shells  did  not  act  correctly ;  many  of  them 
fell  without  being  discharged.  The  fact 
led  the  general  to  apply  for  a  peculiar  fu¬ 
see,  which  should  fire  the  powder  with 
such  accuracy,  that  when  the  shell  was 
crossing  a  given  spot,  it  should  burst  in 
the  air,  and  rain  down  fire  on  the  j)lace  be¬ 
neath.  There  is  as  yet  great  expense  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  perfect  shells  and- 
fusees ;  a  circumstance  which  fully  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  present  limited  application 
of  the  principle,  in  the  great  American 
contest  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  somewhat  in 
doubt  whether  a  shell,  as  the  projectile  of 
Greek  fire,  will  be  retained  in  use.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  catapult  worked  by 
a  steam  -  engine  will  be  found  the  best 
means  of  throwing  the  combustible.  If 
this  plan  were  adopted,  the  liquid  would 
merely  require  to  be  inclosed  in  earthen¬ 
ware  or  glass  jars,  that  would  break  on 
contact  with  solid  matter,  in  falling.  With 
a  properly  constructed  engine,  so  contrived 
as  to  throw  liquid  fire  in  earthenware  or 
glass  globes  of  six  inches  diameter,  ten 
thousand  gallons  of  the  combustible  could 
easily  be  thrown,  per  hour,  upon  any  given 
|K)int  within  range. 

I  have  now  jnaced  before  the  reader 
the  facts  practically  known  in  respect 
to  Greek  fire,  and  its  applications  in  war. 
Hut  it  must  not  bo  iMterred  that  all  that 
has  thus  been  done  is  all  that  science 
cAii  do.  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  openly 
and  boldly,  that  if  science  w’ere  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  her  full  swing,  if  society  would 
rcaUy  allow  that  “  all  is  fair  in  war,”  war 
might  be  banished  at  once  from  the  earth 
as  a  game  which  neither  subject  nor  king 
dare  phn’  at.  Globes  that  could  distribute 
liquid  fire  could  distribute  also  lethal 
agents,  within  the  breath  of  which  no 


man,  however  puissant,  could  stand  and 
live.  From  the  summit  of  Primrose  Hill, 
a  few  hundred  engineers,  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  could  render  Regent’s  Park,  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  utterly  un¬ 
inhabitable  ;  or  could  make  an  array  of 
men,  that  should  even  fill  that  space,  fall 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  prostrate 
and  helpless  as  the  host  of  Sennacherib. 

The  question  is,  shall  these  things  be  ? 
I  do  not  see  that  humanity  should  revolt ; 
for  would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy  a 
host  in  Regent’s  Park  by  making  the  men 
fall  as  in  a  mystical  sleep,  than  to  let  down 
on  them  another  host  to  break  their  bones, 
tear  their  limbs  asunder,  and  gouge  out 
their  entrails  with  three-cornered  pikes ; 
leaving  a  vast  majority  undead,  and  writh¬ 
ing  for  hours  in  torments  of  the  damned  ? 
I  conceive,  for  one,  that  science  would  bo 
blessed  in  spreading  her  wings  on  the 
blast,  and  breathing  into  the  face  of  a 
desperate  horde  of  men  a  prolonged  sleep 
— for  it  need  not  necessarily  be  a  death — 
which  they  could  not  grapple  with,  and 
which  would  yield  them  up  with  their  im¬ 
plements  of  murder  to  an  enemy  that  in 
the  immensity  of  its  power  could  aflbrd  to 
be  as  merciful  as  Heaven. 

The  question  is,  shall  these  things  be  ? 
I  think  they  must  be.  By  what  compact 
can  they  be  stopped  ?  It  w'ere  improba¬ 
ble  that  any  congress  of  nations  could 
agree  on  any  code  regulating  means  of  de¬ 
struction  :  but  if  it  did,  it  were  useless ; 
for  science  becomes  more  powerflil  as  she 
concentrates  her  forces  in  the  hands  of 
units,  so  that  a  nation  could  only  act,  by 
the  absolute  and  individual  assent  of  each 
of  her  representatives.  Assume,  then,  that 
France  shall  lay  war  to  England,  and  by 
superior  force  of  men  should  place  im¬ 
mense  hosts,  well  armed,  on  English  soil. 
Is  it  probable  that  the  units  would  rest  in 
peace  and  allow  sheer  brute  force  to  win 
Its  way  to  empire  ?  Or  put  English  troops 
on  French  soil,  and  reverse  the  question. 

To  conclude.  War  has,  at  this  moment, 
reached,  in  its  details,  such  an  extrava¬ 
gance  of  horror  and  of  cruelty,  that  it  can 
not  be  made  worse  by  any  art,  and  can 
only  bo  made  more  merciful  by  being  ren¬ 
dered  more  terribly  energetic.  Who  that 
had  to  die  from  a  blow  would  not  rather 
place  his  head  under  Nasmyth’s  hammer, 
than  submit  it  to  a  drummer-boy  armed 
with  a  ferule. 

These  thoughts  are  submitted  in  order  to 
call  forth  more  thought :  this  whole  paper. 
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in  fact,  is  essentially  dedicated  to  the  of  science,  under  proper  superintendence, 
Peace  Party,  for  the  consideration  of  its  to  prepare,  as  they  list,  known,  but  yet 
members,  and  as  indicating  a  way,  inti-  unformed,  engines  of  destruction ;  and  in 
nitely  shorter  than  their  own,  by  which  a  very  short  interval  the  nations  may,  in 
their  great  objects  may  be  achieved.  Let  truth,  turn  their  swords  into  plowshares 
them  urge  the  government  to  intrust  men  and  learn  war  no  more. 
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It  was  very  generally  believed,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  earth  was  not 
more  than  six  thousand  years  old.  As¬ 
tronomers  and  geologists  have,  however,  i 
ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  plan¬ 
et  we  inhabit  has  not  only  been  rolling  in 
space  for  nntold  ages,  but  has  undergone 
numerous  physical  changes.  They  also 
lielieved  that  this  planet  was  once  in  a 
condition  of  complete  fluidity,  and  almost 
up  to  the  present  time  they  considered 
the  principal  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  be  composed  of  mineral  sub- 
lances  liquefied  by  intensity  of  heat.  Of 
late,  the  labors  of  mathematical  investiga¬ 
tors  have  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  not  altogether 
composed  of  molten  mineral  substances, 
so  as  to  form  a  central  igneous  ocean,  but 
that  lakes  or  small  seas  of  lava  arc  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  her  mass.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  theory,  it  is 
to  natural  causes  that  we  must  look  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
earthquake,  that  agent  which  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  again  and  again  re¬ 
modeling  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

From  numerous  observations  made  in 
deep  mines,  it  is  found  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  earth  increases  as  we  descend 
at  the  rate  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit 
for  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet  after  the  first 
hundred.  The  phenomena  of  hot  springs, 
and  the  emission  of  vast  masses  of  molten 
mineral  matter,  volcanic  ashes,  mod,  etc., 
from  volcanos,  with  calculations  founded 
on  the  known  specific  gravity  of  the  earth, 
ail  tend  to  convince  scientific  men  that 
the  earth  possesses  a  high  internal  tem¬ 
perature  which  is  derived  from  internal 
sources. 


It  is  impossible  to  road  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  of  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos 
without  being  satisfied  that  both  of  these 
agents  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  com¬ 
mon  origin ;  bnt  it  is  also  certain  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  action  in  earth- 
(]uakc  forces  of  disturbance  —  namclj^, 
when  they  act  with  local  intensity,  as  in 
volcanic  action,  or  by  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  as  in  the  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Chili  in  1822  and  1 82.1 ;  and  when 
they  act  uniformly,  and  lift  up  Large  tracts 
of  land,  'as  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  now 
being  raised,  with  a  slow  and  tranquil, 
upward  movement,  and  the  w’est  coast  of 
(ireenland  depressed,  without  any  of  those 
paroxysmal  effects  which  we  behold  in 
the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  shock. 

No  less  than  five  centers  of  volcanic 
action  exist  within  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  Kuroj>e,  tlie  centers  of  existing  vol¬ 
canic  action  are  Sicily,  Naples,  Stromboli, 
the  Archipelago,  and  Iceland ;  while  in 
Auvergne,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  other 
Eurojiean  localities,  w’e  have  examples  of 
volcanos  which  have  become  extinct  since 
the  period  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposits. 
In  the  region  of  the  Andes  active  and  ex¬ 
tinct  volcanos  alternate  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  tremendous  earthquakes  fre¬ 
quently  precede  the  different  outbursts. 
Five  active  volcanos  traverse  Mexico  from 
west  to  east,  among  which  is  the  famed 
Jorullo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Mal- 
pais  in  June,  1759.  There  is  an  active 
volcanic  region  from- the  Aleutian  Isles, 
through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  of  great¬ 
er  extent  than  even  that  of  the  Andes. 
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Id  Java  alone  there  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
eight  volcanos,  several  of  which  arc  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  high ;  while  Bera- 
pi,  in  Sumatra,  is  more  than  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea.  Tcneriffe  is  also 
twelve  thousand  feet,  and  Etna  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet  in  height. 

To  enumerate  ihe  different  volcanic  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe  would  be  impossible 
in  a  mere  sketch  of  the  subject,  and  it 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  several  hun- 
«lred8  of  volcanos,  in  different  stages  of 
activity,  are  known  throughout  the  globe. 

The  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  those 

regions  which  are  the  centers  of  volcanic 
.action  is  scarcely  less  important  as  regards 
human  life  and  safety  than  are  earth- 
(piakes.  The  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  vast  niitsses 
of  volcanic  matter  erupted  from  Vesuvius 
is  an  examjde ;  as  are  also  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  of  the  town  of  Stabiaj  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco  by  torrents  of  buniing 
lava  in  1704.  But  these  arc  not  the  most 
striking  e.\amples  of  volcanic  eruptions  to 
be  met  with.  The  volcano  Coseguina, 
which  is  situated  on  the  (iulf  of  Fonseca, 
in  (-cntrul  America,  poured  forth,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1835,  such  a  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  I 
and  other  matter  that  it  covered  the 
surrounding  country  for  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
destroying  the  w’oods  and  dwellings.  Sir 
Cljarles  Lyell  records  of  this  eruption, 
that  thousands  of  cattle  perished,  their 
l>odie8  being,  in  many  instances,  one  mass 
of  scorched  flesh;  that  many  birds  and 
wild  animals  were  found  suflbeated  in  the 
ashes;  and  that  the  neighboring  streams 
were  strewed  with  dead  fish.  This  great 
eruption  of  Coseguina  was  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake  Avhich  was  felt  over 
more  than  one  thousand  miles,,  the  volca¬ 
no  having  been  dormant  for  twenty-six 
years. 

“  Moya,”  or  volcanic  mud,  which  is 
composed  of  ashes  and  liquefied  snow, 
descended,  in  1797,  from  Tunguaragua, 
one  of  the  Quito  volcanos,  and  filled  val¬ 
leys  six  hundred  feet  deep,  a  thousand 
feet  wide,  and  ra.any  miles  in  length,  with 
a  .pulpy  material,  which  dammed  up  riv¬ 
ers  and  caused  lakes. 

The  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Ice¬ 
land,  in  1783,  destroyed  no  less  than  tw’cn- 
ty  villages,  and  caused  the  death  of  no 
less  than  nine  thousand  human  beings  out 
of  a  population  which  did  not  exceed  fitly 


thousand,  together  with  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle.  I*rofes8or  Bischofi'  has  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  mass  of  lava  brought  up 
from  the  subterranean  regions  by  this  sin¬ 
gle  eruption  surpassed  in  magnitude  the 
bulk  of  Mont  Blanc.  At  all  events,  there 
were  erupted  two  enormous  streams  of 
lava,  which  flowed  in  nearly  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  one  of  which  was  hfty  miles 
long,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in 
breadth,  and  the  other  forty  miles  in  length 
by  seven  in  w'idth.  The  elastic  forces 
that  eject  these  vast  masses  of  volcanic 
materials  from  volcanic  vents  must  be 
very  great  The  crater  of  Cotopaxi  is 
more  than  three  miles  and  a  half  above 
the  8c*a,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  eject  a 
mass  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
solid  yards  of  rock  to  a  distance  of  nine 
miles ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
column  of  lava  one  foot  square,  raise<l 
to  the  height  of  Cotopaxi,  w’ould  weigh 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fitly  tons. 

We  have  also  evidence  that  volcanic 
eruptions  into  the  sea,  through  fissures  in 
the  sea-bed,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
though  we  liave  little  ojtportunity  of  judg- 
in^c  of  their  effects.  Islands  have  been 
raised  by  volcanie  elevation  within  the 
historical  period,  such  as  the  island  in  the 
Aleutian  group,  described  by  Langsdorff, 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  which  was 
elevated  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  an 
island  rose  in  the  Azores ;  it  was  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  eomposed  of  volcanie  ashes  and 
other  light  materials,  and  was  soon  w'ash- 
ed  away  by  the  sea.  Santarino,  White 
Island,  New  Burnt  Island,  and  several 
other  islets  in  the  Grecian  Archi{>elago, 
are  all  due  to  submarine  volcanic  agency, 
and  their  elevation  above  the  waters  is  re¬ 
corded  in  authentic  history.  There  are 
also  numerous  instances  on  record  where 
the  commanders  of  vessels  have  noted 
submarine  eruptions,  as  evidenced  by  the 
escape  of  gases,  and  the  destruction  of 
marine  animals. 

The  intimate  manner  in  which  great 
earthquake  shocks  are  connected  with  vol¬ 
canic  phenomena,  makes  the  subject  of 
any  direct  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in 
the  British  Isles  an  interesting  question. 
There  is  geological  proof  that  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages  of  the  planet’s  history  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  possessed  her  active  volcanos,  and 
must  have  been  shaken  by  earthquakes  of 
terrible  potency. 
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When  the  rocks  that  constitute  the  mass 
of  Snowdon  were  being  deposited  in  the 
seas  of  the  lower  Silurian  epoch  there 
must  have  been  an  active  volcano  near  at 
hand,  for  there  we  have  marine  deposits, 
full  of  the  remains  of  animals  which  lived 
in  the  Llandeilo  and  Caro<loc  periods,  in- 
terstratified  with  felspathic  ashes,  traps, 
and  pprphyries  which  no  doubt  were 
erupted  from  a  volcano  into  the  air,  and 
then  fell  and  sank  through  the  waves. 

Every  geologist  who  visits  Edinburgh 
must  be  struck  with  the  evidences  of  vol¬ 
canic  action,  w'hich  must  have  been  rife  in 
that  district  during  the  Carboniferous  pe¬ 
riod,  and  volcanic  action  combined  with 
the  stratifying  operations  of  sea -waves 
and  currents. 

Limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Lias  has 
been  converted  by  a  Plutonic  rock  into 
crystalline  marble  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  and 
the  basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant’s  Cause¬ 
way  in  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  are 
currents  of  lava  which  are  of  later  date 
than  the  chalk,  and  probably  were  co- 
temporaneous  with  some  of  the  lavas  of 
Central  France  and  the  Hhine. 

Tliere  are  two  eurious  notices,  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Thomas -Wright,  in  the 
Miscellanea  of  the  Athenoeum  of  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  respecting  instances  of  recent 
volcanic  action  in  the  British  Isles.  He 
informs  us  that  Adam  de  Marisco,  a  friend 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  an  English 
scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  re¬ 
corded  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Channel 
Islands  as  occurring  in  his  time  (about  the 
middle  of  that  century  ;)  and  also  that  the 
Ann%^al  Register  for  1773  contains  a  no¬ 
tice  o^  the  eruption  of  “  liquid  fire  ”  and 
“  vast  bodies  of  combustible  matter  ”  from 
Moel"  Famma,  a  hill  on  the  borders  of 
North  Wales,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  of  the  same  year.  These  records  are 
probably  more  singular  than  true  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  Moel  Famma  no  volcanic  rock 
of  any  kind  is  marked  by  the  geological 
surveyors  on  the  hill,  or  in  the  district, 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  these  ac¬ 
curate  observers  would  have  passed  by 
relics  of  the  “  liquid  fire.” 

Some  geologists  have  argued  that  the  I 
phenomenon  of  volcanic  action  was  far 
more  developed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth’s  history  than  at  present,  but  further 
investigations  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  throw  more  than  .a  doubt  on  the 
truth  of  this  theoi^.  This  constant  earth¬ 
quake  and  volcanic  doctrine  was  invent¬ 


ed  to  account  for  the  earth  tempests 
and  continual  blowing  up  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  which  were  supposed  to  be  rife 
during  the  eonsolidation  of  a  cooling 

f)lanet.  But  the  evidence  which  was  be- 
ieved  to  support  this  theory  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  planet  breaks  down  on 
a  calm  investigation  of  facts.  We  ignore 
the  volcanic  forces  that  still  exist!  What 
lakes  or  sea  of  lava  must  underlie  the  vol¬ 
canic  districts  of  the  Andes  and  Indian 
Archipelago  at  the  present  moment,  and 
what  masses  of  molten  matter,  which 
never  appears  at  the  surface,  must  be  in¬ 
jected  every  year,  in  earthquake  districts, 
into  rock  fissures,  or  into  tne  bods  of  the 
different  seas.  Volcanic  action,  with  its 
evidence  of  the  earthquake,  and  great  out¬ 
pourings  of  traps,  lavas,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  has  leu  its  undoubted  marks 
throughout  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Car¬ 
boniferous,  and  every  other  geological 
period  ;  but  the  Plutonic  masses  that  have 
been  erupted  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  and  the  earthquake  movements 
which  are  known  to  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  peri- 
ods,  have  been  enormous,  and  may  well 
cause  us  to  pause  ere  w-e  assign  to  anjr 
geological  period  in  particular  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  an  “  earthquake  age.” 

I  have  made  the  preceding  remarks 
upon  direct  volcanic  action,  because  in¬ 
tensity  of  earthquake  action  appears  to  be 
connected  with  volcanos  and  their  effects. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mallet,  who  is  the  highest 
authority  upon  the  subject,  believes  that 
“  an  earthquake,  in  a  non-volcanic  region, 
may  be  viewed  as  an  uncompleted  effort 
to  establish  ^  volcano.”  Questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  all  earthquakes  are 
produced  by  volcanic  action,  and  an  in¬ 
genious  problem  has  been  broached  by 
Mr.  Mackie,  the  editor  of  The  Geologist, 
in  the  November  number  of  that  peri¬ 
odical,  as  to  “  whether  some  earthquakes 
may  not  be  due  to  crystallization  of  rock 
masses  under  the  pressure  of  superincum¬ 
bent  strata,  and  that  they  are  ‘  the  shocks’ 
of  the  rupture  of  mas.ses  of  dense  strata, 
or  the  sudden  slippings  of  one  great  roek 
formation  over  another.”  This  theory  of 
Mr.  Mackie’s  brought  forth  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Scrope,  which  is  published  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  of  The  Geologist,  who  re¬ 
fers  earthquakes  of  all  kinds  to  the  same 
primary  cause  as  the  volcanic  eruption ; 
and  thinks  it  quite  “  unnecessary  to  resort 
to  any  other,  such  as  terrestrial  electricity, 
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magnetism,  crystallization,  the  breaking 
in  of  the  roofs  of  imaginary  subterranean 
cavities,  or  the  condensation  6f  vapor 
evolved  from  submarine  volcanos.”  In 
this  supposition  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Scrope,  and  believe  that  it  is  altogether  un¬ 
necessary  tp  resort  tc  imaginary  hypoth¬ 
eses  to  explain  those  phenomena  which 
are  accounted  for  by  so  many  examples 
and  recorded  facts.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  we  have  any  evidence  whatever  to 
suppose  that  “  snaps  and  Jars,”  or  earth¬ 
quakes  of  any  kind,  are  independent  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  while  we  have  so 
much  evidence  the  other  w’ay.  There  is 
a  motion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  which  lifts  | 
and  depresses  enormous  tracts  of  land, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  acts  equ  ibly 
and  without  paroxysmal  violence ;  but  these 
movements,  how’ever  equable,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  occasional  snap.s  and 
jars,”  and  the  rending  of  the  rocks  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  In  short,  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  earthquakes  such  as 
we  have  lately  experienced  in  England, 
is  what,  as  geologists,  we  must  expect, 
from  our  knowledge  of  volcanic  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  the  oscillatory  movements  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe  which  have  happen¬ 
ed  thrc'ughout  all  geological  time. 

It  is  not,  happily,  in  England  that  we 
experience  much  of  earthquakes  and  their 
effects.  It  is  in  volcanic  regions  that  se¬ 
vere  earthquakes  occur,  and  there  the  im¬ 
agination  can  picture  nothing  more  awful 
than  their  results.  Mr.  Mallet  and  M.  Per- 
rey,  of  Dijon,  have  catalogued  systemati¬ 
cally  the  different  accounts  of  earthquake 
phenomena,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
several  millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes  within  the  last 
four  thousand  years.  Whether  they  occur 
along  the  line  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  Sicily,  or  in  Portugal, 
“  Misericordia !”  is  the  cry,  and  fearful 
indeed  are  the  devastations  which  are  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  survivors  of  such  catastro¬ 
phes. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  killed  at  the  first  earthquake  of  An¬ 
tioch  in  the  year  626,  and  sixty  thousand 
during  the  second  catastrophe,  seventy-six 
years  afterwards.  In  1 V97,  forty  thousand 
persons  perished  from  earthquakes  in 
Quito.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  records  that  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  killed  by 
the  Sicilian  earthquakes  of  1693,  when  the 
city  of  Catania  and  forty-nine  other  villages 
were  leveled  to  the  ground ;  and  it  was 


ascertained  that  sixty  thousand  persons 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  six  min¬ 
utes,  during  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in 
1755. 

One  account  of  the  effect  of  a  severe 
earthquake  which  happcne<1  as  lately  as 
1861  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  effect  of  such  catastrophes  on  human 
life  and  human  welfare.  The  following  is 
the  record  of  Major  Rickards  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city  of  Mendoza,  in  South 
America.  He  says: 

“  I  was  absolutely  struck  dumb  and  imroov- 
able  with  horror  at  the  scene  which  presented 
itselfl  I  gazc<l  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
street ;  not  a  single  house  was  there  to  l>e  seen 
standing ;  all  was  a  confused  mass  of  ‘  adobes,* 
beams,  and  bricks  I  The  street  was  filled  up 
on  a  level  with  what  remained  of  the  walls  of 
the  houses  on  either  side,  which  at  a  glance 
accounted  for  the  fearful  number  of  victims — 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  out  of  a  pt»pula 
tion  of  sixteen  thousand — entoml)cd  iK-neath 
the  ruins  on  that  fatal  twentieth  of  March. 
1861.  Nothing  met  my  eye  but  desolation 
and  ruins.  For  a  mile  around,  on  every  side, 
nothing  but  a  chaotic  mass  of  destruction  wa-n 
visible,  the  dibria  of  a  large  city  razed  to  the 
ground  in  an  instant.  ()n  approaching  the 
Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  saw  lying  about 
its  precincts  human  skeletons  and  portions  of 
the  human  form  protruding  from  l^neath  the 
masonry.  In  many  parts  of  the  city  I  saw  the 
same  horrible  exhibition — skulls,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  lying  about,  some  still  undecayed.  At 
la.st  1  retired  to  my  quarters,  meditating  upon 
the  dreadful  catastrophe' which  had  in  a  few 
seconds  turned  a  gay  and  beautiful  city  into  an 
enormous  graveyard.” 

As  late  as  June  last,  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  many 
thousands  injured,  by  an  earthquake  w'hfch 
destroyed  in  a  moment  the  town  of  Ma¬ 
nilla.  In  volcanic  districts,  moreover,  w'e 
learn  that  those  paroxysmal  earthquakes 
occur  by  which  whole  districts  of  land  are 
permanently  elevated  or  depressed ;  and 
th^e  effects  of  earthqiiakes  should  be  es¬ 
pecially.  noted.  In  Chili,  three  hundred 
shocks  of  earth(]|uake8  were  counted  be¬ 
tween  the  twentieth  of  February  and  the 
fourth  of  March,  1835,  and  the  coast  was 
permanently  elevated.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
found  beds  of  mussels,  chitons,  and  lim¬ 
pets  in  a  putrid  state,  but  still  adhering 
to  the  rocks,  and  raised  ten  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  Mr.  Darwin  found 
similar  shells  at  Valparaiso,  at  the  height 
of  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  had  n<» 
1  doubt  that  those  shell-beds  were  elevat- 
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(‘d  to  their  present  position  by  a  series  i 
of  earthquake  shocks  which  caused  suc¬ 
cessive  small  uprisings.  On  the  19th  of 
^  November,  1822,  a  most  destructive  earth¬ 
quake  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  the 
shock  of  which  was  felt  throughout  a 
sf»;»ce  of  twelve  hundred  miles  from  north 
lo  south,  and  an  extent  of  country  was  ele¬ 
vated  which  was  calculated  to  equal  half  the 
area  of  France.  A  similar  history  of  up¬ 
raised  shells,  sea-weeds,  and  other  marine 
remains,  was  recorded  at  the  time  by  Mrs. 
Graham.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  celebrated 
proofs  of  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the 
coast  of  the  Hay  of  Baiaj,*  and  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  level  of  land  and  sea  has  there  changed 
f trice  since  the  Christian  era,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  more  recent  elevation  of  the  earth’s 
crust, we  may  mention  the  instance  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1856.  It  occurred  in  the  previous  year 
(1855)  in  New -Zealand,  simultaneously 
with  a  very  severe  earthquake ;  and  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  five  feet,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cook’s  Str.ait8,  affected  the 
tide  of  the  river  Ilutt  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  almost  excluded ;  while  a 
depression  on  the  other  side  of  Cook’s 
Straits  caused  the  tides  to  flow  op  the 
river  Wairua  many  miles  higher  than  be¬ 
fore  the  alteration  of  the  land  level  by  the 
earthquake.  A  regular  “  fault  ”  was  also 
exposed  to  view  for  the  instruction  of 
geologists,  for  a  shift  in  the  rock  surface 
took  place,  and  a  “  step  ”  of  rock,  nine  feet 
high,  was  raised  for  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles. 

With  regard  to  the  depression  of  land 
b^  earthquakes,  we  m^  instance  the 
large  tract  known  as  “The  Sunk  Coun¬ 
try,”  at  New-Madrid,  Missouri,  which  was 
submerged  by  earthquakes  in  1811  and 
1812.  This  depressed  tract  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  White  Water  river  for 
a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
miles  north  and  south,  and  for  thirty 
miles  east  and  west.  The  earthquake  of 
Cutcli,  in  1819,  caused  a  subsidence  of 
land  in  one  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  an  elevation  in  another.  In  Sicily,  in 
1790,  the  ground  at  Maria  di  Niscemi,  on 
the  south  coast,  sank  down  in  one  place 


*  Ten  miles  west  of  Ksples,  abounding  in  marble 
ruins  of  old  Roman  villas,  dong  the  shore  and  under 
water  and  crumbling  heathea  temples. — Eoiroa  or 
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:  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet ;  while,  during 
the  tremendous  Lisbon  *  earthquake  of 
1755,  the  new  quay,  which  was  built 
entirely  of  marble,  sank  down  to  the 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet,  carrying  with 
it  a  great  number  of  boats  and  small 
vessels,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  fled  there  for  safety.  The 
effects  of  paroxysmal  earthquakes  in  vol¬ 
canic  districts  are  so  w'ell  known,  and 
have  been  so  often  related,  as  to  require 
no  further  description  here. 

There  is,  however,  another  motion  of 
the  earth’s  crust  which  lifts  and  depresses 
w’hole  continents,  without  any  violent 
earthquake  movements.  We  know  very 
little  respecting  these  great  elevating  and 
subsiding  movements.  Mr.  Darwin  be¬ 
lieves,  from  the  intimate  and  complicated 
manner  in  which  the  elevatory  and  erup¬ 
tive  forces  are  connected  with  volcanic 
phenomena,  we  may  confidently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  forces  which  at  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  pour  forth  volcanic  matter 
are  identical  with  those  forces  which, 
slowly,  and  by  little  starts,  uplift  conti¬ 
nents.  Again,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his 
Antiquity  of  3/«rt,  remarks,  that  from 
w’hat  w'e  know  of  the  state  of  tbe  earth’s 
interior,  we  must  expect  that  the  gradual 
expansion  or  contraction  of  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  planet’s  crust  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  changes  and  fluctuations  in  tem¬ 
perature,  with  which  the  existence  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  active,  and  thousands  of  extinct 
volcanos,  is  probably  connected.  There 
are  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  have  been  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  in  Africa,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  South  America,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  bear  no  signs  of 
paroxysmal  upheaval,  of  volcanic  over¬ 
flows,  or  of  any  other  than  extremely  equa¬ 
ble  movements.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
informs  us  that  there  are  in  Russia  large 
areas,  consisting  of  rocks  of  the  age  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  deposits,  which  have 
been  but  partially  hardened  since  they 
accumulated,  which  have  never  been  pene 
trated  by  volcanic  matter,  and  have  under¬ 
gone  no  great  change,  or  disruption,  dur¬ 
ing  the  enormous  periods  which  have 


*  The  Gothic  Cathedral  church  wa<  crowded 
with  worahipera  on  that  Saint'a  Day,  with  drapery  ' 
and  wax  candle*  burning,  cetting  every  thing  on  fire 
when  the  building  fell ;  burning  multitudes  to 
death,  like  the  late  catastrophe  in  Chill.  Part*  of 
the  walls  are  still  remaining,  which  we  saw. — Editos 
or  THE  Eclectic. 
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olapflcd  Rincc  their  deposition  in  the  bed 
of  the  Silurian  seas. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  land  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
gradually  being  elevated  out  of  the  sea  ; 
and  Mr.  Lament,  in  his  iSea«otis  teith 
the  iSea  -  Jforaes,  furnishes  us  with  some 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  rapid  elevation 
of  the  land  around  Spitzl)ergen,  even  the 
scalers  remarking  that  “  the  sea  is  going 
back.” 

Hut  we  do  not  need  to  journey  to  Nor¬ 
way  or  Spitzbergen  for  proofs  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  land.  Great  Hritain  has  been 
elevated  to  an  extent  incredible  to  those 
who'  have  not  studied  the  subject,  since 
tlie  perioil  of  existing  shells.  The  study 
of  the  drift  and  gravel  deposits  of  this 
wuntry  will  convince  any  geologist  that 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  Great  Hritain 
has  emerged  from  the  sea  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  glacial  period,  and  that 
its  emergence  tias  extremely  gradual  and 
slow.  I  have  myself  seen  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  stratified  sand -banks,  and 
loose  gravel  and  shingle,  occupy  elevated 
positions  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
and  of  which  the  appearance  at  once  for¬ 
bids  the  conclusion  that  they  were  hoisted 
up  to  their  present  position  by  any  sudden 
paroxysmal  motion,  or  by  any  other  action 
than  a  series  of  small  successive  uprisings, 
and  the  gradual,  equable  motion  I  have 
alluded  to.  As  examples  of  these  elevated 
marine  gravels  and  drifts,  I  may  mention 
one  at  .Moel  Tryfane,  near  Carnarvon, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  plat¬ 
form,  at  a  height  of  nearly  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea.  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  visiting  this  ancient  and  remark¬ 
able  raised  l)each  last  summer,  in  company 
with  Sir  C'harles  Lyell,  and  of  gathering 
some  of  its  characteristic  shells  from 
among  the  loose  sand,  shingle,  and  pebbles, 
which  are  there  elevated  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  height.  There  is  another  instonce, 
but  not  of  so  striking  a  character,  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Hridgnorth,  on  the  Sev¬ 
ern,  where  Mr.  George  Maw  discovered 
great  quantities  of  marine  shells,  some  of 
Imreal  character,  in  drifts  which  are  ele¬ 
vated  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Severn.  These  arc  in¬ 
stances  in  our  own  country  which  any 
naturalist  may  study  for  himself. 

Hut  we  have  upheavals  of  a  later  date 
than  those  just  instanced,  and  which  have 
no  doubt  occurred  since  the  occupation  of 
England  by  man.  Flint  weapons  have 


been  found  near  Hedford,  and  other  locali¬ 
ties,  which  prove  that  England  was  in¬ 
habited  by  an  ancient  ))eople,  who  lived 
in  ages  long  remote,  and  before  the  coun¬ 
try  had  l)een  upheaved  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  These  beds  are  probaVjly  correla¬ 
tive  in  age  to  the  celebrated  drifts  contain¬ 
ing  human  tools  in  the  Somme  valley. 
Many  caves  containing  human  remains, 
associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals, 
have  been  greatly  altered  in  position,  and 
upheaved  since  the  deposition  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  remains,  while  ancient  land  surfaces 
have  in  other  parts  subsided  beneath  the 
sea.  Ancient  canoes  have  Ix'en  found 
near  Glasgow,  in  upheaved  marine  silts  ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Sir  ('harles  Lyell, 
that  “  at  the  time  when  these  ancient 
vessels  were  navigating  the  waters  where 
the  city  of  (ilasgow  now  stands,  the 
whole  of  the  low  lands  which  bordered 
the  present  estuary  of  the  Clyde  ft)rmed 
the  bed  of  a  shallow  sea.”  This  emergence 
is  proved  to  have  been  gradual  and  inter¬ 
mittent. 

On  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
there  are  raised  beaches  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet  in  height  above  high- 
water  mark  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  coast-line  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh  has  changed  since  the  human 
epoch.  At  all  events,  it  has  altered  con¬ 
siderably  within  a  recent  geological  pe¬ 
riod.*  Mr.  Geikie  believes  that  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  other  parts  of  the  Scottish  colst- 
line  has  occurred  since  the  lioman  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Roman  stations  on  the 
Solw'ay,  the  Forth,  and  the  C’lyde.  This 
presumption  is  still  doubtful,  but  ray  own 
observations  and  inquiries  induce  me  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Geikie  is  right.  We  have 
then  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
oscillatory  moveraents  have  occurred  in 
England,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
up  to  a  late  period ;  and  I  believe  that 
such  movements  should  be  attributed  to  a 
succession  of  small  earthquakes,  such  as 
the  late  shock  so  generally  experienced 
throughout  England,  or  those  shocks 
which  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln 
in  1185,  and  many  of  the  Largest  churches 
in  England  in  September,  1276.  I  say,  a 
succession  of  small  earthquakes^  for  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  overflow  of  vol¬ 
canic  matter,  or  of  paroxysmal  earth¬ 
quakes,  such  as  those  which  happen  in 


*  See  Edinburgh  and  Us  Eeighbofhood,  a  work 
by  the  late  Hugh  Uiller,  just  published. 
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volcanic  countries,  for  a  very  long  pe-' 
riod. 

With  regard  to  the  late  earthquake,  it 
had  every  appearance  of  being  one  of 
those  sensible  vibratory  undulations  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  referred  by  Mr.  Scrope 
“  to  the  snap  and  jar  occasioned  by  a  sud¬ 
den  and  violent  rupture  of  rock  masses  at 
a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  probably  the 
instantaneous  injection  into  the  fissures  so 
formed  of  intumescent  molten  matter  from 
beneath.”  It  certainly  seems  only  reason¬ 
able,  when  we  reflect  that  the  British 
Islands  are  on  the  line  of  the  volcanic  belt 
which  aftected  Portugal  when  Lisbon  and 
several  other  cities  w’ere  nearly  destroyed, 
and  which  reaches  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
to  refer  our  British  earthquakes  to  the 
same  cause  as  volcanic  eruptions,  namely, 
pent-up  subterranean  heat.  We  know 
that  subterranean  heat  exists  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  in  former  ages  has  melted  and  erupt¬ 
ed  masses  of  fluid  rock,  and  caused  sub¬ 
sidences  and  elevations  here  in  England, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  do  so  again. 
Why  seek  for  other  and  unknown  causes? 
The  earthqtiake  of  October  last  was  harm¬ 
less,  but  it  was  sufficiently  violent  in  some 
localities  to  make  us  understand  that  the 
powers  are  not  extinct,  and  that  volcanic 
agency  is  not  dead  beneath  us.  A  shock 
of  only  double  the  violence  would  probably 
have  caTised  some  serious  catastrophes  in 
th?  neighl>orhood  of  Ross  and  Aberga¬ 
venny.  The  direction  of  this  earthquake 
appears  to  have  been  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  This  is  believed  by  Mr.  Mal¬ 
let  to  be  the  line  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  ; 
and  it  w’as  certainly  the  line  of  many  earth¬ 
quake  movements  in  former  ages.  During 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Loch  Lomond 
rose  two  or  three  feet ;  women  washing 
in  the  Tay  were  swept  off  their  legs  by  a 
wave  ;  and  a  great  wave  rolled  into  Kin- 
sale.  In  Carmarthen  Bay,  about  eight 
hours  after  the  earthquake  of  October,  a 
large  body  of  water,  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
as  if  charged  with  earthy  matter,  was 
seen  to  roll  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  a  boat,  “  the 
boat  was  violently  pitched  about,  and  the 
water  thrown  completely  ever  it.” 

The  roaring  noise  which  accompanied 
the  earthquake  is  supposed,  by  the  editor 
of  The  Geologist^  to  have  been  “  fancied.” 
And  the  phenomena  that  occurred  are 
treate<l  so  lightly,  that  it  is  manifest  Lon¬ 
doners  heard  and  felt  very  little  in  com- 
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parison  with  those  who  reside  in  the  west¬ 
ern  counties.  The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  11. 
C.  Key,  of  Stretlon  Rectory,  near  Here¬ 
ford,  with  respect  to  the  noise,  which  he 
lik^is  to  that  of  “  a  very  heavy  and  long 
tram  rushing  furiously  through  a  station,” 
is  precisely  the  evidence  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  several  other  persons  who 
happened  to  be  awake,  and  who  never 
heard  or  re.ad  of  Mr.  Key’s  experiences. 

As  regards  the  undulatory  motion  of 
this  earthquake,  and  the  boat-like  rocking 
whicli  has  been  described  by  some  persons, 

I  may  say  that  in  four  instances  where  I 
examined  the  position  of  their  beds,  I 
found  that  their  broadsides  lay  east  and 
west,  or  ncjarly  so.  In  cases  where  the 
heads  of  the  beds  lay  north  or  south,  the 
swaying  motion  from  side  to  si^le  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  experienced  to  a 
similar  extent.  The  localities  where  the 
shock  was  felt  most  appear  to  have  l>een 
along  the  line  of  certain  rivers  in  the  West 
of  England  which  run  along  the  track  of 
ancient  earth  movements.  The  Golden 
Valley,  in  Herefordshire,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dore,  was  much  shaken,  as  also 
were  the  valleys  of  the  Wye,  and  certain 
tributaries  of  that  river  towards  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Abergavenny.  At  Llancilio, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Clifford,  M.P.,  a  fissure 
was  caused  in  a  wall,  and  some  prints  just 
pasted  down  were  split  across.  Llancilio 
IS  not  far  distant  from  an  example  of  the 
effects  of  ancient  earthquakes ;  for,  at  Usk, 
a  large  dome  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks  is 
upcast  through  the  surrounding  and  over- 
lying  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  district. 
At  Ashfield,  near  Ross,  on  the  W ye,  the 
walls  of  two  unfinished  houses  were  partly 
thrown  down;  and  at  Bishop’s  Wood, 
below  Ross,  a  line  of  former  faulting  and 
rending  of  the  earth’s  crust,  a  house  stan<l- 
ing  close  on  the  river  was  so  much  heaved 
and  rocked  that  the  occupant  of  a  heavy 
old  four-poster  bed  was  nearly  thrown 
out.  The  following  evidence  from  the 
Ross  neighborhood  of  the  external  phe¬ 
nomena  attending  the  shock,  is  remark¬ 
able.  I  received  the  information  from 
a  friend,  who  is  thoroughly  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  A  mao  rose  unusually  early, 
and  was  engaged  in  loading  a  cart  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  ne  had  promised  to  deliver 
before  his  day’s  work  commenced  ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  **  he  heard  a  dreadful  noise 
come  roaring  up,”  apparently  from  a  wood 
to  the  westward,  and  his  cart  rocked  so 
violently  that  he  was  nearly  thrown  oat  of 
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it.  The  trees  all  around  him  rocked  vio¬ 
lently  to  and  fro,  and  the  rooks  arose  caw¬ 
ing  from  the  wood ;  the  small  birds  also 
twittered,  and  took  wing  with  notes  of 
distress.  The  thunder-like  noise  appeared 
to  roll  oft'  towards  the  east. 

I  might  give  numerous  other  instances 
of  the  effects  of  the  October  earthquake 
in  the  West  of  England,  but  I  think  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  was  a  very 
different  affair  from  the  London  expe¬ 
riences  of  “  three  little  quivers,”  and  “  legs 
which  were  asleep  and  twitched.”  Here 
it  was  a  severe  shock  for  Great  Britain, 
and  confirms  our  opinion  more  and  more 
that  the  volcanic  doctrine  is  the  true  one, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  existence 
of  a  Plutonic  nucleus  in  the  interior  of  the 
planet.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  remark,  that 
the  variety  of  sensations,  and  the  degrees  j 
of  violence,  in  diATerent  localities  were 
owing  to  the  variations  of  geological  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  medium  of  solid  rock,  or 


looser  strata,  which  communicated  the 
earth-wave  froni  place  to  place. 

Finally,  the  question  of  principal  impor¬ 
tance  is,  whether  we  are  to  expect  a  re¬ 
newal  of  such  a  phenomena  from  time  to 
time,  and  whether  it  is  possible  that  vol¬ 
canic  fires  and  their  companions,  paroxys¬ 
mal  and  violent  earthquakes,  may  again 
agitate  our  native  land.  But  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  impossible  to  answer.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  fire  of  the  volcano  and 
the  rending  of  the  earthquake  should  be¬ 
come  locally  extinct  at  different  geological 
periods,  or  why  the  centers  of  volcanic 
eruption  should  vary  ;  but  we  know  that 
they  have  formerly  done  so,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  thus  vary  again. 

The  volcano  and  the  earthquake  are 
some  of  the  principal  means  which  the 
great  Creator  employs  for  the  construction 
.and  the  adapt.atiou  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  live  ;  but  when  their  forces  are  to  be 
employed,  or  tchere^  does  not  lie  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  man's  philosophy. 


From  Fraier’i  Magaiin*. 


“FAR  AWAY.” 

Tin  land  that  is  very  far  off.” — Isaiah  83  :  17. 


Upon  the  shore 
Of  Evermore 

We  sport  like  children  at  their  play  ; 
And  gather  shells 
Where  sinks  and  swells 
The  mighty  sea  from  far  away. 

Upon  that  beach, 

Nor  voice  nor  speceh 
Doth  things  intelligible  say ; 

But  through  our  souls 
A  whisper  rolls 

That  comes  to  us  from  far  away. 

Into  our  ears 
The  voice  of  years 
Comes  deeper,  deeper,  day  by  day ; 
We  stoop  to  hear. 

As  it  draws  near, 

Its  awfuincss  from  far  away. 

•  At  what  it  tells 
We  drop  the  shells 
W'e  were  so  full  of  yesterday, 

And  pick  no  more 
Upon  that  shore,  ‘ 

But  dream  of  brighter  far  sway. 


And  o’er  that  tide, 

Far  out  and  wide. 

The  yearnings  of  our  souls  do  stray ; 
We  long  to  go, 

We  do  not  know' 

Where  it  may  be,  but  far  away. 

Tlie  mighty  deep 
Doth  slow'ly  creep 

Up  on  the  shore  where  we  did  play ; 
The  very  sand 
Where  we  did  stand 
A  moment  since,  swept  far  away. 

Our  playmates  all 
Beyond  our  call 

Arc  passing  hence,  as  we  too  may  ; 
Unto  that  shore 
Of  Evermore, 

Beyond  the  boundless  far  away. 

WVll  trust  the  wave, 

And  Him  to  save 
Beneath  whose  feet  as  marble  lay 
The  rolling  deep. 

For  he  can  keep 
Our  souls  in  that  dim  far  away. 
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from  tbc  London  Eeleette. 

THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZON.* 


We  recommend  that  lady  who,  when 
Bending  to  the  circulating  library,  said ; 
“Any  thing  but  travels;  they’re  such  a 
bore,’’  to  get  Mr.  Bates’s  book  forthwith  ; 
if  she  does  not  ch-ange  her  opinion,  the 
fault  will  assuredly  be  hers.  We  have  in 
these  volumes  such  varied  matter,  that 
scarcely  any  one  can  fail  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  to  his  taste.  Is  he  a  naturalist? 
Here  he  has  the  record  of  how  fifteen 
thousand  species  (eight  thousand  of  them 
nexe)  were  seen,  and  caught,  and  labeled, 
and  sent  in  cases  to  England.  Here,  too, 
the  battle  of  the  origin  of  species  is  fought 
over  again,  and  butterflies  are  pressed  in¬ 
to  the  service,  to  prove  by  the  gradation 
in  their  marking.^,  that  one  species  actually 
has  passed  into  another.  Is  he  an  ethnol¬ 
ogist?  Mr.  Bates  gives  him  many  most 
valuable  notes  on  Indian  character  and 
manners,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  great 
half  -  caste  population.  Does  he  like  to  | 
let  his  fancy  riot  in  tropical  scenery? 
Here  he  can  walk  through  forests  of  trees, 
averaging  almost  two  hundred  feet,  and 
rising  nearly  a  hundred  feet  clear  from  the 
ground  .without  a  branch ;  trees,  too,  which 
bear  in  large  cases,  or  else  in  jar8,f  with 
neatly-fitting  capsule,  the  “  Brazil  nuts,” 
which  we  eat  without  thinking  what  they 
grow  on.  ‘Then  he  may  get  down  to  the 
w'ater-side,  and  splash  about  through  a 
forest  of  arut/is,  twelve  or  fitleen  feet  high, 
(yet  tlic  same  race  as  our  little  English 
“  lords  and  ladies,”)  covering  the  banks 
and  low  islands ;  or,  again,  he  may  wan¬ 
der  over  a  marsh,  amid  the  great  fan- 
palms  and  bananas,  showing  every  shade 
of  green  in  their  broad  leaves,  w'hile  but¬ 
terflies  of  gorgeous  hues  and  great  size^ 
float  about  in  numbers  of  which  we  can 
form  no  idea,  and  humming-birds  dart  in 


*  By  Uehbt  Walter  Batbs.  2  voIf.  Murray: 
London  1863.  " 

f  Leciflhttt  oUaria  (pot-shaped  oil-bottle)  one  tree 
is  oalled. 

^  Several  kinds  eix  inches  across.  The  great  moth, 
K'Mnu  $trix,  is  sometimes  over  a  foot  from  tip  to 
tip. 


and  out  among  the  long  blossoms  of  the 
tree-creepers.  All  this  and  much  more, 
whether  in  the  utter  solitude  of  the  mid 
day  forest,  or  amid  the  “  tumult  of  life,” 
at  morning  and  evening,  Mr.  Bates  saw, 
and  describes  in  language  glowing  enough 
to  make  many  a  quiet  reader  shut  liis 
eyes  and,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  dream  for  a  few  short  minutes  of 
vacating  his  oflice-stool,  and  going  oft’  to 
seek  his  fortunes.’  Why  is  there  always 
such  a  fascination  about  these  countries  ? 
We  are  very  steady,  practical  people  now  ; 
but  we  have  in  ««,  under  the  crust  of  hard 
every-day  life,  the  same  spirit  of  romance, 
which,  when  England  was  younger,  urged 
Raleigh  and  his  followers  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  and  it  only  needs  a  wizard  like 
I  Mr.  Bates,  to  send  scores  of  quiet  well-to- 
do  people  along  the  same  road — in  imag¬ 
ination.  Why  should  people  care  to  hear 
about  Brazil  ?  It  is  not  like  Peru,  a  land 
of  mystery,  where  one  of  the  world’s 
h^me-grown  civilizations  crumbled  away 
under  the  rough  touch  of  “  progress.” 
It  has  nothing  to  tell  us,  except  a  very 
common-place  story  of  conquering  an<l 
unscrupulous  Portuguese  ;  of  struggles  by 
.Jesuit  missionaries  to  keep  their  native 
flocks  from  being  killed  off  with  over-toil ; 
of  importations  of  negroes  to  fill  up  the 
void  letl  when  the  Indian  had  been  teork- 
ed  out ;  of  a  royal  family  leaving,  under 
French  pressure,  a  little  barren  strip  of 
seaboard  in  Euro]>e,  for  a  magnificent  em¬ 
pire  across  the  ocean ;  and,  lastly,  of  :i 
barbarous  and,  to  a  great  extent,  fruitless 
“  revolt,”  some  thirty  years  ago.  That  is 
the  history  of  Brazil :  it  has  all  yet  to  be 
made ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  causi' 
why  all  connected  with  the  country  has 
such  a  charm  for  us.  The  grand  scale  of 
every  thing  in  nature  helps,  no  doubt; 
but  the  great  point  is,  that  Brazil  is  really 
a  new  land-new,  both  because  s))«t8  may 
be  found  there, 

“  Where  no  man  is. 

Nor  hath  been  since  the  making  of  the  world 
and  also,  because  the  equal  laws  for  men 
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(»f  all  colors,  and  the  excellent  institu-  j 
lions  of  all  kinds,  are  there  on  their  trial, 
working  out  for  our  learning,  the  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  problem  of  the  amalgama- 1 
lion  of  races.  This  is  the  point  in  which 
we  English  fail  as  colonists ;  we  fill  the 
land,  but  it  is  with  our  own  people.  We 
have  not  yet  solved  the  difficulty  (which 
the  “Latin  race”  are  solving  in  Brazil 
.and  elsewhere)  of  taking  the  aborigines 
into  ourselves.  Oura  may  be  the  more 
successfiil  jilan,  measured  by  the  amount 
of  barrels  of  flour,  and  cheese,  and  so 
forth,  which  we  get  out  of.  a  given  piece 
of  ground  ;  but  theirs  is  the  truer  plan, 
and  (inasmuch  as  a  man  is  of  more  value 
than  many  cheeses)  the  more  really  suc- 
<-es8ful  in  the  end.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  (as  the  Times  did  talk  some  fourteen 
years  ago)  about  the  whole  world  becom-  [ 
ing  Anglo-Saxon  in  speech,  and  pretty 
nearly  so  in  blood ;  but  it  would  in  such 
case  be  a  monstrous  world  after  all,  and 
we  should  be  in  the  sad  predicament  of 
having  no  “  inferior  race  ”  with  whom  to 
compare  ourselves,  and  over  whom  to 
crow'  in  triumph.  The  negro  race,  at  any  ; 
rate,  shows  no  signs  of. disappearing,  the  ! 
slave  -  trade  has  opened  to  it  a  new 
world,  where  it  has  taken  permanent 
r(x>t.  Strangely  enough,  there  were  no 
aboriginal  black  men  in  America ;  there 
are,  we  are  told,  in  Borneo,  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  in  Ceylon,  (where  they  have  not  yet 
reached,  or  have  lost,  even  the  simplest 
form  of  tribal  life,)  among  the  Malays 
every  where  —  even  in  New  -  Zealand  ; 
the  (ireeks,  too,  have  left  us  the  record 
of  them  round  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Euxine  ;  but  in  the  New  World  they  are 
iK)t.  Man  there  is  of  one  homogeneous 
race,  whether  roaming  solitary,  or  crush- 
t'd  beneath  the  gigantic  exuberance  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  in  Brazil ;  or  hunting  over  the 
western  prairies.  Language  goes  for  noth- 
ing;  wanderers  would  soon  forget  one 
another’s  speech  :  but  Pritchard  and  Nott 
alike  agree,  that  the  red  man,  with  what 
•Mr.  Bates  calls  “  his  strange  inflexibility 
of  organization,”  is  the  same  every  where. 
In  the  cross  the  white  predominates;  our 
author  tells  ns  of  a  French  blacksmith 
who  had  married  a  halfcastc,  and  had  a 
daughter  a  perfect  blonde — strange,  while 
her  grandmother  was  a  tattooed  dark- 
skin. 

Well,  whether  we  care  about  insects 
and  animals,  or  tropical  forests,  or  the 
races  of  man,  we  shall  find  something  to 


suit  us  in  Mr.  Bates.  It  is  a  book,  above 
all,  for  sedentary  people,  for  young  men 
in  offices,  members  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  and  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies ;  it  is  the  sort  of  reading  to  stir 
within  them  “  the  Viking’s  blood,”  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  it  is  good  that 
this  should  be  stirred  at  times,  lest  we 
crystallize  into  hard  shapes,  under  the 
pressure  which  is  constantly  being  put  on 
most  of  us.  If  you  can  choose  your  time 
for  reading  it,  take  an  evening  when  the 
wind  is  roaring  outside,  and  the  rain  w'eep- 
ing  against  your  windows ;  the  contrast 
with  the  glow  of  tropical  summers  and 
the  “  calm  well-balanced  equilibrium  of 
tropical  life  ”  will  be  all  the  stronger. 

But  wc  must  give  some  ^cour.t  of  what 
Mr.  Bates  did.  In  April,  1848,  he  and 
Mr.  Wallace  started  on  a  naturalizing  ex¬ 
pedition,  intending  to  gather  specimens, 
pack,  and  send  them  to  dealers  in  London, 
and  live  on  the  proceeds.  They  had  a 
notion,  too,  of  solving  the  question  of 
“  the  origin  of  species’’  while  out  in  Bra¬ 
zil  ;  we  shall  see  by  and  by  what  Mr. 
Bates  has  to  say  on  this  point. 

His  first  point  is  Para,*  a  thriving  port 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  a  river, 
by  the  way,  in  marking  which  our  ordi¬ 
nary  maps  seem  at  fault,  for  it  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  Amazon,  but  a  separate 
stream,  though  connected  with  the  grand 
river  by  several  channels.  People  who 
intend  to  go  up  the  Amazon  always  enter 
by  the  Para,  for  the  navigation  is  much 
easier,  and  the  coast  less  unlicalthy.  Pari 
was  in  a  transition  state  when  Mr.  Bates 
first  saw  it ;  the  primeval  forest  came 
close  up  to  the  streets,  the  place  was  a 
perfect  “Naturalist’s  Paradise” — seven 
hundred  species  of  butterflies  being  found 
in  one  short  woodland  walk — (there  are 
only  thirty-six  in  all  England.)  Eleven 
years  after,  when  he  is  leaving,  he  notes 
the  change,  the  clearings  cutting  up  his 
“  butterfly  runs,”  the  dearness  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  house -rent,  and  all  the  other 
“  signs  of  jirogress.” 

Hence,  after  an  expedition  up  the  To¬ 
cantins,  a  great  river  which  comes  up  from 
the  south  into  the  Pard,  he  ]>ushes  across 
to  the  Amazons.  There  were  no  steam¬ 
ers  in  those  days ;  they  grew  up  during 
our  author’s  sojourn  in  Brazil ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  traveling  is  of  course  immense, 
the  steamer  does  in  eight  days  what  used 


*  Founded  by  Csldeirm  in  1615. 
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to  take  forty,  or  even  three  mmiths  in 
flood-time,  in  a  caberta  or  country  boat, 
like  that  in  which  Mr.  Bates  made  his 
way  from  point  to  point.  They  generally 
rested  all  night ;  by  day  the  land-breeze 
took  them  slowly  up:  then  the  trader  of¬ 
ten  had  to  land  to  sell  or  buy  goods,  and 
the  naturalist  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  exploring ;  besides,  they  generally  lay 
to  at  midday,  and  then,  also,  the  indefat¬ 
igable  Mr.  Bates  went  on  shore  to  see 
what  he  could  get.  The  heat  was  some¬ 
times  excessive,  when  the  banks  were  high 
and  the  channel  narrow ;  but  in  general 
there  was  abundance  of  wind;  indeed,  many 
storms  are  described  which  were  quite  sea¬ 
like,  and  which  it  tasked  all  the  skill  and 
coolness  of  th<i  Indian  pilots  to  bear  up 
against.  Indeed,  in  these  “  broad  lake¬ 
like  expanses,  where  the  tide — the  throb 
of  the  great  oceanic  juilse — is  felt  over 
five  hundred  miles  up,”  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  surf  and  swell  are  as  furious  as 
on  the  ocean  itself. 

All  this  voyage  Mr.  Bates  seems  healthy 
enough ;  the  main  river,  he  says,  is  far 
from  unhealthy,  though  in  places  you  are 
in  a  vapor-b'ath  all  the  year  round ;  it  is 
the  tributaries  which  are  very  unhealthy, 
both  for  Europeans  and  for  Indians.  Dis¬ 
eases,  however,  out  here,  seem  to  return 
Hike  extreme  seasons  with  us)  in  cycles. 
Para  was  for  a  time  such  a  healthy  place 
that  delicate  people  from  the  United  States 
used  to  come  there ;  then,  quite  suddenly, 
yellow-fever  broke  out,  and  has  visited 
it  once  again  since;  and  now,  after  the 
double  decimation,  it  is  healthy  again. 
The  coast  scenery  (we  use  the  word  ad¬ 
visedly,  seeing  that  in  places  the  width  is 
very  great)  is,  of  course,  various;  at 
times,  long  desolate  timber-strewm  reaches, 
with  a  channel  so  wide,  that  the  other 
shore  is  only  visible  as  a  low  line  of  for¬ 
est.  Then  the  high  banks  of  clay,  (pink 
or  yellow,)  so  destitute  of  rock  or  gravel, 
that  “not  a  pebble  is  seen  for  weeks.” 
The  width  is  perhaps  greatest  where  the 
Madeira  {itseff  a  river  of  two  thousand 
m»^/)  joins  the  main  stream.  In  some 
places  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  comes  so  close  to  the  edge,  that  they 
work  their  way  up  by  pulling  from  tree 
to  tree.  This  Upper  Amazon,  by  the 
way,  or  Solimoens,  has  a  course  of  two 
tbovisand  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Lake  Lauricocha,  near  Lima,  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  where  it  loses  its  distinctive 
name.  The  whole  course  of  this  stream 
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is  through  a  magnificent  wilderness,  vege¬ 
tation  incredibly  luxuriant,  animal  and 
insect  life  abounding,  trees  always  in  fruit 
and  flower.  Man  has  scarcely  touched 
its  valley,  only  a  few  score  acres  tilled 
from  the  Kio  Negro  to  the  Andes. 

Aloug  the  main  stream  there  are  chiefly 
three  kinds  of  vegetation  ;  if  the  shore  is 
low,  with  sand  banks  and  mud,  you  have 
abundance  of  feather-grass,  and  gigantic 
reeds,  and  large  fleshy-leaved  plants  of 
many  kinds  ;  w’here  the  banks  are  moder¬ 
ately  high,  and  cut  into  by  inlets,  you 
have  forest  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  glorious  palms,  and  all  the  richness  of 
light-green  “  tropical  vegetation  ;”  where 
the  soft  vegetable  mould  has  been  quite 
swept  away,  you  get  high  sloping  red 
clay  banks,  with  fewer  palms,  and  less 
variety  among  the  trees  (most  of  them 
leguminaceous ;)  but  here  it  is  that  the 
monster  trees  are  chiefly  found.  On  the 
tributaries  the  trees  seem  to  run  smaller, 
as  if  theyjcept  proportion  with  the  size 
of  the  adjacent  stream  ;  the  forest-masses, 
too,  have  a  different  look  ;  “  the  rounded 
outline,  small  foliage,  and  somber  green 
of  the  woods  ma^e  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  tumultuous  piles  of  rank,  glaring, 
light-green  vegetation,  and  torn,  timber- 
strewn  banks,  to  which  we  had  been  so 
lo^  accustomed  in  the  main  river.” 

The  second  growth  on  the  clearing 
where  once  a  coffee  or  cocoa  estate  has 
been,  is  of  very  different  character  from 
the  primitive  forest,  the  trees  far  less 
gigantic,  and  of  distinct  kinds.  These 
abandoned  plantations  are  unhappily  very 
common.  Of  course,  on  the  voyage  he 
meets  with  other  strange  things  besides 
insects.  Antbears  (very  goo<i  eating) 
.and  sloths,  on  shore ;  and,  on  the  water, 
frig.ate-bird8,  fresh-water  dolphins,  fish  un¬ 
limited,  (dried  fish  is  the  chief  diet  all  up 
the  river ;  to  this,  and  to  the  unwholesome 
mandioca  bread,  Mr.  Bates  attributes  his 
impaired  health,)  and  the  manatee, {  Vacea 
marina^  most  human  of  all  the  seals, 
which  eats  like  coarse  pork.  He  also 
finds  palm-trees  with  fruit  so  full  of  fatty 
matter  that  the  vultures  eat  it  greedily. 
Toucans  and  trogons  (those  glorious  bur- 
nished-green  creatures,  with  long  sweep¬ 
ing  tails)  are  the  most  char.acteristic  birds. 
The  toucan’s  bill  Mr.  Bates  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  describe  as  an  instance  of  imper¬ 
fect  adaptation — ^it  must,  indeed,  be  an 
inconvenience  to  the  bird,  unless  (as  is 
hinted)  the  toucan  is  a  ruminant.  The 
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other  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are,  wo  are 
"lad  to  hear,  all  excellently  adapted  to 
their  mode  of  life ;  the  apes,  instead  of 
being  anthropfiid^  have  prehensile  tails, 
with  naked  palms  near  the  tip,  giving  an 
extra  hand ;  the  representatives  of  our 
barn-door  fowls  have  *Jieir  toes  all  on  the 
same  plane,  instead  of  one  being,  spnr- 
wise,  higher  up  the  leg ;  the  very  beetles 
are  suited  for  “  an  arboreal  existence.” 
By  the  way,  the  higher-class  apes  of  the 
Old  World  have,  like  man,  only  thirty-two 
teeth,  those  in  the  New  World  (among 
which  are  owl-fitced  apes,  and  that  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  with  a  bright  scarlet  complex¬ 
ion)  have  thirty-four.  The  animal  which 
seems  most  to  rouse  Mr.  liates’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  the  “  Ilyacinthine  macaw 
though,  in  our  estimation,  the  bird-apider, 
(Mygale  avicularia,)  five  inches  across, 
whiith  a  terrible  print  represents  “  devour¬ 
ing  finches,”  is  a  far  more  noteworthy  creat¬ 
ure.  Then  there  is  the  organ-bird,  “just 
like  some  musical  boy  singing  in  the  thick¬ 
et,  then  so  like  a  flageolet  that  we  feel 
sure  some  one  is  playing  on  it,  then  an 
abrupt  pause,  and  a  number  of  clicking 
sounds,  like  a  barret-organ  out  of  wind 
and  tune.”  This  is  the  only  bird  whose 
note  makes  any  impression  on  the  In¬ 
dians — generally  unimpressible. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  insect  pests, 
though  (except  on  the  very  highest  part 
of  the  river)  the  mosquitos  are  by  no 
means  troublesome.  TXw  Jire-ant  is  about 
as  bad  as  any — a  savage  creature,  “  whose 
bite  is  like  the  prick  of  a  red-hot  needle,” 
to  guard  against  which  you  have  to  steep 
hammock  ropes,  (every  body  in  Brazil 
sleeps  hammock  fashion,)  chair-legs,  and 
every  thing  with  Copaiba  balsam.  For¬ 
tunately  the  various  insect  pests  are  very 
local ;  and  those  which  bite  by  day  disap¬ 
pear  instantly  at  nightfall. 

Once  or  twice  Mr.  Bates  meets  a  boa : 
one  is  described  as  moving  “  like  a  stream 
of  brown  fluid  flowing  quickly  along.” 

Then  there  are  caymans,  or  alligators, 
occasionally  fatal  to  bathers.  We  have 
a  good  story  of  a  father  who,  when  a 
large  beast  had  caught  his  son  by  the 
thigh  and  carried  him  off,  swam  out,  over¬ 
took  it,  and,  plunging  his  thumbs  into  its 
eyes,  compelled  it  to  loose  its  hold ;  the 
boy  was  saved,  though  he  had  an  ugly 
scar  all  his  life  long. 

Of  course,  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
puma,  which  affords,  by  the  way,  a  curious 
instance  of  false  nomenclature :  the  natives 
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c.all  him  Sassia-aruna  (false-deer)  from  his 
dun-color  resembling  a  deer  at  first  sight. 
This  the  old  zoologist,  Maregrave,  writes 
9ugua  9uarana ;  whence,  dropping  the  ce¬ 
dilla,  and  hardening  the  soft  (j,  the  French 
have  made  their  “  cougouar.” 

We  have  already  noted  the  way  in 
which  the  animals  of  the  country  are 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  life ;  we  further 
read:  “Earwigs,  mole-crickets^  and  bee¬ 
tles  living  in  sand,  are  of  a  whitish  color. 
Yet  of  two  sister  species  of  beetle,  both 
living  on  the  white  beach,  one  i|||Svhite 
and  very  stci/t,  the  other  copper-colored 
and  slow ;  but  then  it  does  not  need  the 
disguise  of  color,  being  defended  by  the 
putrid  smell  which  it  emits  when  touched. 

.  .  .  This  fact  confirms  the  idea  that 
adaptation  of  color  is  with  a  view  to 
concealment.” 

There  are  no  hares  or  rabbits  in  Brazil : 
the  Tilace  of  our  liodents  is  supplied  by 
the  Fa9a  and  Cutia,  both  lielonging  to  a 
family  (the  JSubnn  yulati)  M’hich  connects 
the  Rodents  with  the'  Pachyderm.s,  and 
points  to  a  time  when  a  group  existed 
<!onnecting  the  two  great  orders.  A  fossil 
Pachyderm,  the  Toxodon,  nearly  allied  to 
these  Rodents,  has  been  found  in  Amer¬ 
ica  :  but  neither  fossil  nor  recent  is  the 
family  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  voyage  is  slow ;  as  Mr.  Bates  learns 
Viefore  he  leaves  Para,  '•'•pacienza  ”  is  in 
constant  requisition  in  Brazil ;  it  is  of  no 
use  expecting  English  energy;  the  trad¬ 
ers  often  act  on  the  principle,  “pleasure 
first  and  business  after,”  and  waste  half  a- 
day  in  chatting  with  an  acquaintance,  both 
lying  in  hammocks  sipping  cushiicu,  the 
spirit  made  from  the  mandioca. 

At  last,  however,  rich  in  specimens,  our 
naturalist  lands  at  Santarem,  a  city  of 
twenty-five  hundred  souls,  “the  biggest 
place  on  the  main  river  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic.”  The  climate  here  is  extremely 
dry,  and  seems  to  suit  the  English  very 
well ;  several  residents,  of  many  years’ 
standing,  looking  as  ruddy  as  Suffolk  farm¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  natives  are  afflicted  with  lep¬ 
rosy  ;  the  place  is  called  Cidade  dos  Imz 
aros.  This  fearful  disease,  caused,  Mr. 
Bates  thinks,  by  atrophy  and  consequent 
local  decay,  is  not  due  to  lack  of  food. 
Santarem  is  the  only  place  on  the  whole 
line  where  meat  is  abundant  and  cheap — 
twopence  a  pound. 

Ilis  next  station  is  Obydos,  where  he 
sees  a  good  deal  of  Indian  and  half-caste 
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life.  Thence  to  the  Barra  of  the  Rio  Ne¬ 
gro,  a  wretched  ])lace,  eaten  up  M’ith  offi¬ 
cials,  and  miserably  supplied  with  provi¬ 
sions — their  beef  is  fetched  five  hundred 
miles ;  the  butter  comes  from  England  ;  a 
lean  fowl  costs  seven  shillings;  an  egg 
twopence  -  halfiienny.  Thence  to  Ega, 
where  (Mr.  Wallace  having  some  time 
left  him,  and  gone  up  the  Rio  Negro)  our 
author  fixes  himself  for  some  time.  His 
account  of  his  life  here  is  so  characteris¬ 
tic,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

“  I  ^nerally  rose  with  the  sun,  when 
the  grassy  streets  M’ere  wet  with  dew, 
and  walked  do'wn  to  the  river  to  bathe ;  j 
five  or  six  hours  of  every  morning  w’ere 
spent  in  collecting  in  the  forest,  whose  ' 
borders  lay  only  five  minutes’  walk  from  ; 
my  house  :  the  hot  hours  of  the  afternoon,  ' 
between  three  and  six  o'clock,  and  the  ] 
rainy  days,  were  occupied  in  preparing 
and  ticketing  the  specimens,  making  notes, 
dissecting,  and  drawing.  I  frequently  had 
short  rambles  by  water,  in  a  small  mon- 
taria,  with  an  Indian  lad  to  paddle.  The 
neighborhood  yielded  me,  up  to  the  last 
day  of  my^  roddence,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  new  and  curious  forms  in 
the  different  classes  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.” 

There  he  was  ami<lst  a  population  whose  | 
manners  “ottered  a  curious  mixture  of' 
naive  rusticity  and  fonnal  politeness.”  | 
They  are  never  impertinently  curious,  j 
“  The  Indians  .and  half  castes  seemed  to  | 
think  it  natural  that  strangers  should  col¬ 
lect  and  scMid  abroad  their  beautiful  butter-  1 
flies  and  birds.  The  butterflies  they  uni-  ' 


I  pean  life”  seems  to  have  troubled  him 
most,  “growing  more  intense  instead  of 
getting  deadened.  The  contemplation  of 
nature  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  and  heart.”  Fairly  healthy 
withal  was  Ega.  Wo  read  :  “Idm  pools 
in  the  flood-land  round  keep  strangely 
pure,  no  foul  smell,  no  traces  of  conferva;, 
or  oil,  revealing  animal  decomposition : 
nor  in  the  dry  Bca.son  is  there  any  malaria. 
How  elaborate  must  be  the  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  of  self-purification  in  these  teeming 
waters.”  Mr.  Bates  secs  great  changes 
at  Ega :  it  rises,  during  his  stay,  from 
being,  in  1850,  a  village  dependent  on 
Pari,  fourteen  hundred  miles  ott’,  to  be  in 
1852  a  city,  capital  of  its  own  province. 
A  year  after  tins  steamers  began  to  run  on 
the  Solimoens.  In  1855,  they  ran  every 
two  months  between  the  Bio  Negro  and 
I  Nauta  in  Pern.  As  Mr.  Bates  remarks: 
j  “  What  a  future  is  in  store  for  the  sleepy 
’  little  tropical  village,  with  its  semi-Indian 
'  population  of  twelve  hundred  souls,  lying 
I  there  amidst  perpetual  verdtire,  with  soil 
'  of  endless  fertility,  even  for  Brazil,  great 
healthiness,  (if  yoti  can  get  proper  food,) 

1  freedom  from  insect 'pests,  endless  rivers 
and  channels  teeming  with  fish  and  turtle, 
while  its  own  river,  communicating  direct 
with  the  Atlantic,  widens  into  a  lake 
where  at  any  season  :i  fleet  of  steamers 
might  anchor.” 

The  prices  of  produce  are  rising:  in 
1850,  savs  our  author,  a  big  turtle  couhl 
be  bongl)t  for  ninepence  ;  when  he  left  in 
1859,  one  of  the  same  size  would  cost 
eight  or  nine  shillings.  River-turtle,  of 


versally  concluded  to  be  wanted  as  pat¬ 
terns  for  bright  -  colored  calico  -  prints.” 
Even  educated  people,  who  could  under¬ 
stand  what  a  museum  is,  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  a  man  studying  science  for  its 
own  sake  :  w'hen  he  told  them  he  was  col¬ 
lecting  for  the  “  Museo  de  Londres,”  and 
was  paid  for  it,  they  understowl,  and  re¬ 
spected  him  accordingly. 

A  pleasant  place  Ega  must  have  been : 
no  danger  from  wild  beasts,  very  little 
from  8eri)ent8,  none  from  men,  even  in¬ 
civility,  to  an  unoffending  stranger,  was 
rare  among  the  natives.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  “  three  Frenchmen  and  two 
Italians,  coming  down  one  after  another 
from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  settled  here 
for  life,  three  of  them  marrying  native 
women.”  They  were  a  great  acquisition 
to  Mr.  Bates’s  limited  society,  for  “  the 
want  of  the  varied  excitement  of  Euro-_ 


great  size,  over  three  feet  across,  are  the 
'  staple  food  at  Ega.  They  arc  described 
j  ns  delightful  foo<l,  but  cloying.  Indeed, 

I  the  one  drawback  to  the  place  seems  the 
I  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  food.  Hun- 
I  ger !  the  mere  notion  seems  ridiculous  amid 
I  such  tro[>ical  luxuriance.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
I  turtle  in  every  shape,  of  fish  unlimited,  of 
j  occasional  manatee,  (sea-calf  —  like  very 
I  coarse  |)ork,  with  green  fat,)  and  of  gin- 
j  tenless  raandioca  meal  for  bread,  the  hun- 
I  ger  for  beef  was  such  that  whenever  a 
:  beast  6ut  of  the  large  herds,  which  pas- 
j  tured  in  the  verv  streets,  was  killed  by 
!  accident,  (generally  poisoned  by  drinking 
!  juice  of  raandioca  root,)  the  competition 
;  for  its  flesh  was  immense.  Owing  to  some 
cause,  W’bich  Mr.  Bates  does  not  explain, 
an  ox  is  never  killed  in  the  re^ilar  way. 
He  repeats  in  the  case  of  these  Ega  cattle, 
the  remark  which  he  had  made  of  others 
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in  the  Lower  Amazon,  tiiat  though  fat 
and  ttleek,  in  excellent  pastures,  the  cows 
never  gave  milk  except  when  a  calf  W'as 
horn,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
llread  is  only  to  be  had  occasionally,  at 
ninepence  a  ponn<l,  made  of  American 
flour  from  Para.  Mr,  Bates  thinks  that 
his  “  gradual  deterioration  of  health  ”  was 
»lue  to  his  not  tasting  wheaten  bread  for 
two  years,  A  tapir  occasionally  gave  him 
for  some  days  a  most  delicious  and  nour¬ 
ishing  fare,  and  in  June  and  July  vast 
docks  of  toucans  come  into  the  neighl)or- 
hood,  furnishing  abundant  food  for  many 
weeks. 

Such  w.as  our  author’s  life  at  the  little 
rity,  founded  in  1G88  by  Father  Samuel 
Fritz,  a  Bohemian  Jesuit,  who  induced 
several  Indian  tribes  to  settle  there.  About 
half  are  pure  bloo<l  Indians  still.  At  the 
assizes,  Mr.  Bates  saw  the  novel  (and  to  an 
“  .\merican,”  whether  north  or  south,  in¬ 
expressibly  disgusting)  sight  of  negro, 
white,  half-caste,  and  Indian,  sitting  grave¬ 
ly  side  by  side  on  the  jury-i>ench.* 

It  is  the  sanoe  all  the  country  through. 
“In  Para,  eveiy  householder  has  a  vote. 
Jurymen  are  selected  without  regard  to 
race  or  color :  white  merchant,  negro  hus- 
l>andman,  Mameluco,  Mulatto,  and  Indi.an, 
all  are  called  on  to  s.ervo.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  government  in  Brazil  seems  to 
combine  happily  the  ])rinciple8  of  local 
•  self-government  and  centr.aliz.ation,  and 
only  refptires  a  proper  degree  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  in  the  people  to  load  the 
nation  to  great  prosperity.”  The  pl.an 
works  well  in  one  resj>ect.  “  A  gentle 
courtesy  rules  amongst  all  classes  and 
c.olors.  You  may  see  a  splendidly-ilressed 
colonel,  from  the  president’s  palace,  w'alk 
up  to  a  mulatto  and  politely  ask  for  a  light 
from  his  cigar.”  •' 

Not  is'.^dh6atidn,  such  as  it  is,  at  all 
oonfined  to  one  color :  at  Buiao  a  young 
Mameluco,  an  Kscrivao,  or  public  clerk, 
showed  me  his  library — strange,  to  find  a 
well-thumbed  Terence,  Virgil,  Livy,  etc., 
in  a  mud-plastered,  palm-thatched  hut  by 
the  Tocantins. 

Our  author  devotes  nearly  a  chapter  to 
Indian  life  and  characteristics,  as  noted 
during  his  stay  in  Ega.  The  strangest 


•  Some  of  onr  rosdera  may  remember  how  Mm. 
Reocole  (of  Crimean  fame)  tells,  with  pardonable 
triumph,  (she  was  a  half-caste,)  of  a  fMjrro  judge  in 
Guatmnala,  who  pronounced  sentence  on  some  law¬ 
less,  bullying  “  American," 
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thing  about  these  Indians,  is  the  extreme 
diversity  of  language — tribes  manifestly 
of  the  same  stock  have  scarcely  a  word  in 
common.  Indeed  Mr.  Bates  thinks  that 
all  the  many  tribes  are  of  the  same  race, 
in  spite  of  the  friendly  open  manners  of 
some,  and  the  suspicious  hostility  of  others. 
Wc  often  speak  of  the  savage  as  if  he  de¬ 
served  some  severe  reproof  for  being  what 
he  is — a  degenerate  creature — but  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  these  Brazil¬ 
ians,  entering  the  country  in  small  detach¬ 
ed  bodies,  isolated  from  one  another  by 
enormous  forests,  crushed  by  the  vastnesa 
and  overpowering  luxuriance  of  nature 
around  them,  how  could  they  fail  of  be¬ 
coming  what  they  arc  ?  The  rapid  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  mutineers  of  the  “  Boun¬ 
ty  ”  may  help  ns  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
scattered  little  English  communities  would 
have  become  under  like  circumstances. 

This  isolation  Mr.  Bates  believes  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  strange  inflexibility  of 
the  Indian  organization,  both  bodily  and 
mental ;  and  which,  while  it  is  the  cause 
of  raan^  of  the  redskin’s  virtues,  on 
which  (m  the  case  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
dians)  novelists  and  poets  have  delight¬ 
ed  to  descant,  is  also  a  lamentable  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  social  develoj>ment  of  the 
race.  They  are  dying  out,  these  Indians 
of  Brazil :  their  families  are  always  very 
small ;  their  inability  to  resist  climate  is 
as  great  .as  that  of  the  whites.  The  little 
slaves,  captured  in  tribe-wars,  brought  in 
(contrary  to  Brazilian  law)  for  sale  at  Eg.a, 
die  in  large  numbers  of  fever  and  sw'ollen 
liver.  Another  mysterious  plague  is  the 
“defluxo,”  a  slow  fever  accompanied  by 
(he  symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  ending 
in  consumption  ;  this  always  apjiears  when 
a  village  is  visited  by  people  from  the  civ¬ 
ilized  settlements ;  “  the  first  question  the 
pour  patient  Indians  now  put  to  an  ad¬ 
vancing  canoe  is :  ‘  Do  you  bring  de¬ 
fluxo?”’  But  though,  like  their  con¬ 
geners,  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northern 
Continent  seem  doomed  to  pass  away,  the 
race  of  half-breeds  (niamelucos)  is  much 
more  numerous  and  important  than  even 
in  Ixiwer  Canada.  It  seems  the  mission 
of  the  “  Latin  race  ”  to  amalgamate  with 
these  aborigines  whom  the  Teuton  steadily 
rejects.  M.  Michelet,  in  his  last  work, 
Ilittonj  of  the  Regency^  contrasts 
very  forcibly  the  English  colonization, 
ending  always  in  the  total  extinction  of 
the  natives,  with  that  of  such  Frenchmen 
S4 
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as  Cavelier  and  De  Casteins,*  who  aimed 
at  mixing  the  races. 

These  Brazil  Indians  are  by  no  means 
mere  savages ;  they  brought  various  plants 
with  them  when  they  emigrated  into  the 
country.  The  three  kinds  of  mandioca, 
the  American  banana ;  and,  above  all,  the 
“  Peach  palm,”  which,  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  bears  a  dry 
mealy  fruit  with  a  flavor  “  like  a  mixture 
of  chestnuts  and  cheese,”  which  is  said  to 
contain  more  nutriment  than  fish  or  sea- 
calf:  indeed,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  country,  they  are  not  such  bad  agri¬ 
culturists  for  aborigines,  their  weakness 
being  the  want  of  domestic  animals. 

Wonderful  marksmen  these  Indians 
still  are.  It  is  well  for  us  that  the  New 
Zealanders  are  not  like  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Their  guns  are  very  so-so,  mere  i 
“  traders’  guns,”  things  like  those  our  j 
Birmingham  people  used  to  sell  to  the 
Kaffirs :  so  they  are  mostly  reserved  for 
the  numerous  feasts,  religious  and  others,  1 
at  which  a  considerable  amount  of  powder 
is  fired  away.  The  serious  work  is  done 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  blowpipe — far 
more  effectual  than  the  musket:  a  man 
takes  his  stand  below,  say,  a  colony  of 
eatable  monkeys,  covers  his  quadrurnan — 
pufts  the  light  reed-.arrow,  dipped  in  poi¬ 
son-tree  juice,  up  into  the  tall  tree,  and 
down  drops  monkey  number  one,  to  be 
speedily  followed  by  monkey  number  two, 
and  so  on,  in  succession,  until  enough  to 
fill  his  game-bag  lie  at  Joaquim’s  feet : 
the  monkey  population,  who  would  start 
off  and  swing  away  for  miles  at  the  report 
of  a  gun,  feeding  raeanw’hile,  and  chatting 
aw’ay  quite  unconcerned,  and  really  think¬ 
ing  of  their  dropping  relatives  what  some 
Greek  in  Homer  pretends  to  think  of  the 
Trojans : 

“  What  skillful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes.” 

The  blowpipe  is  very  hard  to  manage — 
just  try  to  steady  a  stick  even  of  light 
elder-w'ood,  some  eight  or  more  feet  long, 
so  as  to  have  a  chance  of  bringing  the  end 
of  it,  even  for  a  second,  in  a  right  line 
with  a  rabbit  sixty  paces  off,  and  you  will 
have  more  respect  for  the  Indians  than 
you  have  hitherto  had. 

Christians,  according  to  Mr.  Bates,  these 
people  scarcely  are.  Some  exceptions  he 
gives ;  some  priests,  for  instance,  seem- 


*  A  Btemua  baron,  who  married  into,  and  be- 
eatne  Chief  of  the  Abenaku. 


ingly  well-trained,  and  with  their  heart 
really  in  their  work — men  w'ho  (despite 
their  red  skins)  win  reverence  from  every 
one :  but,  in  general,  the  Indians  do  not 
seem  to  have  got  much  from  their  Jesuit 
teachers  but  the  externals,  and  with  these 
a  great  deal  of  old  native  “  mum  bo  jum¬ 
bo,”  as  well  as  much  “  missionary  adapta¬ 
tion,”  is  mingled.  The  processions  are 
still  headed  by  an  extraordinary  fetish, 
made  up  of  ribbons,  and  flow’ers,  and  bits 
of  looking-glass  ;  this  is  an  heirloom  from 
the  days  when  the  padre  pemuaded  the 
people  to  go  to  church  by  walking  thither 
himself  w’lth  a  miiTor  in  his  hand.  The 
simple  native  saw'  his  own  face,  was  at 
once  taken  captive  by  the  sight,  followed, 
learnt  the  way,  and,  we  w'ould  fain  hope, 
went  on  going,  not  because  of  the  won¬ 
derful  glass,  but  because  he  found  it 

“  Like  a  little  heaven  below.” 

The  native  talent  for  mimicking  and 
masquerading  is  immense  :  they  put  any¬ 
body  into  their  processions.  Mr.  Bates  is 
taken  off  in  one  of  them  to  the  life,  spec¬ 
tacles,  butterfly-net,  and  all.  In  the  fron¬ 
tispiece  to  Vol.  II.  you  see  a  whole  set  of 
these  monstrosities,  giants  of  every  kind, 
vast  masks  of  cloth  stretched  on  bamboo- 
frames  and  moved  (as  our  own  old  mum¬ 
mers  managed  it)  by  irien  inside.  Hence 
we  are  prepared  to  find  the  church  festi¬ 
vals  “  well  got  up.”  On  Good  Friday,  for 
instance,  two  processions,  one  headed  by 
the  im.age  of  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
cross,  the  other  by  that  of  Our  Lady,  start 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  and  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  chief  church,  when  a 
strange  scene  of  weeping  commences.  All 
the  events  of  the  day  are  represented,  the 
sighs  of  the  Maries  being  uttered  by  cer¬ 
tain  lusty  professionals  who  are  stowed 
away  for  that  purpose  in  the  vestry.  We 
must  not  ask  for  religion  among  the  red 
men  w'hile  the  whites  are  such  as  they  are: 
indeed,  when  Mr.  Bates  says,"  though  as  to 
notions  about  a  Supreme  Being  their  minds 
are  a  blank,  they  are  still  free  from  degrad¬ 
ing  superstition,”  we  feel  that  this  is  much 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  I*ortugues^^ 
The  ceremonies  occasion  great  devoutness 
among  negroes  and  Brazilian  ladies,  and 
some  Portuguese ;  Indians  look  on  at  the 
solemn  portions  rather  stolidly  as  if  they 
were  all  nonsense,  and  they  take  their 
part  in  the  show  as  if  it  were  but  a  mere 
stage  play,  in  which  the  priest  is  chief 
actor. 
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In  steadiness  and  saving  habits,  the  Pe- ' 
rnvlans  (Cucamas)  are  much  in  advance 
of  the  rest.  Mr.  Hates  goes  up  the  Soli- 
moens,  or  Upper  Amazon,  with  a  boat’s 
crew  of  these  Indians.  He  testifies  to 
their  industry — they  were  tailoring  all  the 
time  that  the  navigation  did  not  need  their 
attention — and  to  their  wonderful  good 
behavior,  and  yet  their  strange  apathjr. 
It  thunders  fearfully — they  are  caught  in 
one  of  those  wild  river-storms,  of  which 
Mr.  Bates  experiences  several,  when  the 
vast  body  of  water  dashes  with  a  sea-swell 
against  its  banks,  bringing  down  in  some 
places  vast  masses  of  earth  with  all  the 
trees  growing  on  them — their  boat  is 
saved,  for  the  Indians  are  wonderful 
pilots ;  but  the  only  notice  they  take  of 
the  thunder-claps  that  burst  amid  the  del¬ 
uge  of  rain,  is  for  the  wag  of  the  party  to 
chuckle  out,  “  My  old  uncle’s  hunting 
again  !”  A  hard  life  theirs  :  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  party  goes  ashore,  stays  longer 
than  was  agreed,  they  start  without  him, 
and  he  has  to  pursue  in  the  montarla ;  he 
is  all  day  at  it — killing  work  it  must  have 
been — but  when  he  gets  up  with  them 
and  comes  on  deck,  he  only  grins  and  is 
grinned  at  all  round,  as  if  such  treatment 
were  a  matter  of  course.  Indians  get 
very  few  idea*  from  mixing  in  civilized 
scenes  :  beyond  what  concerns  their  little 
trading  speculations  their  minds  are  a 
blank — showing  none  of  the  nobleness  of 
the  ideal  savage.  The  most  “  improved  ” 
of  thetn  are  very  commonplace,  uninter¬ 
esting  com{>anions.  We  can  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Bates  is,  at  times,  hard 
on  them  for  their  “  stolidity  he  clearly 
expected  “  the  glorious  savage  in  his  na¬ 
tive  wilds.”  A  good  deal  of  the  seeming 
stupidity  may  be  due  to  the  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  power  to  communicate  freely.  Your 
town-bred  man  is  sure  to  find  even  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  his  own  nation  a  stupid  fellow, 
because  he  does  not  understand  him  at 
first,  and  has  not  patience  to  wait.  Of 
course,  the  difterent  tribes  differ  a  great 
deal :  there  are  the  debased  Mfiras,  eaters 
of  dried  fish,  who  have  forgotten  the  use 
of  the  mandioca.  Their  degeneracy  is 
pi'obably  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
Portuguese  occupation  of  the  country :  the 
unscrupulousness  of  Europeans  anxious  to 

•  For  instance,  it  aeeins  to  us  very  unfair  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  kindly  mutual  helpfulness  and  strict  hon- 
e'<ty  of  the  Peruvian  boatmeu  to  “  abunce  of  eager 
seljUhiieu  in  hnall  m<UUre.” 


get  slaves,  or  to  collect  native  produce, 
has  not  failed  to  egg  on  the  ferocity  of 
tribe  against  tribe. 

As  you  near  Peru  you  would  expect  to 
find  higher  degrees  of  native  civilization, 
and  yet  it  is  on  the  Tocantins,  the  furthest 
limit  of  his  journeyings,  he  meets  another 
tribe  of  Indians  who,  like  the  Mfiras,  re¬ 
sist  all  approach  to  civilization.  These, 
the  Carishauas,  have  none  of  the  symbolic 
masked  dances  of  the  other  tribes ;  at  their 
few  festivals  they  show  their  degeneracy 
by  not  drinking  to  intoxication,  and  by 
getting  the  whole  affair  over  in  a  day,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  it  up  for  several  days 
and  nights.  They  live  mostly  on  smaller 
creatures.  “  If  they  kill  a  toucan  it  is  an 
important  event ;  the  bird  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  meal  for  over  a  score  of  people.  The 
women  are  not  allowed  to  taste  the  meat, 
but  have  to  content  themselves  with  sop¬ 
ping  pieces  of  mandioca  cake  dipped  m 
the  broth.” 

In  this  wretched  country  up  the  To¬ 
cantins,  four  hundred  miles  of  which  is 
totally  uninhabited,  society  seems  reduced 
to  its  primitive  elements.  There  are  two 
nations  of  Indians,  divided  into  hordes, 
not  living  in  villages  but  scattered  in  fami¬ 
lies  over  the  country,  and  connected  by 
no  tie  but  a  common  name,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  general  enmity  towards  the  hordes 
of  the  other  nation. 

As  we  have  said,  until  lately  very  little 
but  evil  h.as  resulted  to  these  poor  natives 
from  the  influx  of  whites :  even  the  Jesuits, 
powerful  as  w'e  suppose  them  to  be,  w'ere 
no  match  for  Portuguese  greed,  and  had, 
after  a  long  struggle,  to  give  up  their 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indians,  and 
finally  to  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Bates 
passes  the  remains  of  some  of  their  very 
ugly  “  mission  villages,”  built  in  formal 
streets,  instead  of  in  the  pleasant  native 
style,  scattered  among  trees. 

As  to  lay  agency,  the  following  instan¬ 
ces  will  show  to  what  extent  European 
traders  deserve  their  title  of  “  pioneers  of 
civilization.”  Fonte  Boa  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  ;  many  Indians,  of  industrious 
tribes,  having  settled  there,  their  indus¬ 
try  being  directed  by  a  few  whites,  hu¬ 
mane  men  as  well  as  enterprising  traders. 
The  neighborhood  was  well  cleared,  mos¬ 
quitos  were  disappearing,  the  Indians  were 
orderly  and  happy.  Then  came  some  low- 
class  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  traders, 
who  in  their  eagerness  for  business  taught 
the  easy-going  Indians  all  kinds  of  trickery 
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and  immorality,  enticed  men  and  women 
away  from  their  old  employers,  and  so 
broke  up  the  large  establishments,  and 
drove  away  the  o^apitalists.  The  place  was 
ruined.  Yet  such  is  the  gentleness  of  the 
half-caste  nature,  that  here,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  any  priest  or  school¬ 
master,  deeds  of  crime  and  violence  are 
very  rare,  and  the  only  man  who  owned  a 
large  boat  trading  down  to  Pari  exercised, 
as  sub-delegado  of  police,  a  patriarchal 
authority.  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  some 
mental  inquisitiveness  withal ;  witness  his 
giving  our  author  a  boat-load  of  turtles, 
in  gratitude  for  a  few  prints  from  the 
Illustrated  News. 

Tlie  most  pleasant  fact  in  regard  to  races 
is  the  position  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Bates  says: 
*•  Self-respect  and  independence  I  found 
to  be  by  no  means  rare  qualities  among 
the  free  negroes.  I  scolded  my  man  for 
being  late  with  breakfast.  lie  resented 
the  scolding,  not  in  an  insolent  way,  but 
in  a  quiet  respectable  manner,  telling  me 
how  the  thing  had  occurred ;  that  I 
must  not  expect  to  find  English  regularity 
in  Brazil,  but  should  need  plenty  of  ‘  pa- 
cienzia.’  This  spirit  of  self-respect  Is  at¬ 
tributable  partly  to  the  lenient  treatment 
w'hich  slaves  have  generally  received  from 
their  masters  in  this  part,  and  partly  to 
the  almost  total  absence  of  prejudice 
against  colored  people  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  This  is  a  very  happy  state  of 
things,  tending  to  draw'  together  all  races 
and  classes  of  the  population.”  At  St. 
Paulo,  where  the  few  w'hites  (including 
the  wicked  priest)  set  a  vile  example,  the 
only  companionable  people  were  the  sub- 
delegado,  an  upright,  open-hearted  negro, 
and  the  negro  tailor,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  well  brought  up  by  his  godfather. 
It  is  touching  to  read  of  his  coming  to 
spend  his  evenings  in  calm  converse  with 
Mr.  Bates,  giving  a  peculiar  knock  at  the 
shutters,  which  were  closed  to  keep  out 
drunken  neighbors.  The  name  of  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  enough  to  secure  the  respect 
and  affection  of  negroes  all  through  Brazil. 
These  negroes  struck  our  author  as  having 
far  more  religious  feeling  than  the  Indi.ans. 
They  have  built  a  fine  church  at  Pari  bv 
working  overtime ;  the  m.aterials  were  all 
bought  out  of  their  savings,  and  carried 
on  their  heads  to  the  spot.  They  and  the 
old  Brazilians  vie  with  the  Portuguese 
immigrants  in  religious  zeal. 

A  very  pleasing,  account  is  given  else- 
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where  of  the  way  in  which  the  negroes 
at  Caripi  kept  Christmas ;  they  had  no 
priest,  an  old  white-headed  negro  led  oft’ 
the  Litany  ;  gravity  and  earnestness  mark¬ 
ed  the  whole  proceedings. 

Many  of  them,  too,  are  (unlike  Mrs. 
Trollope’s  West  Indian  nigger)  very  hard¬ 
working  and  thrifty  ;  one  old  negro  lady 
and  her  blacksmith  son  had  saved  enough 
to  buy  a  great  deal  of  house  property  in 
Pari. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  trading  activity 
along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  We 
had  no  idea,  till  we  read  Mr.  Bates,  that 
india-rubber  is  such  an  important  article 
of  commerce  ;  it  makes  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  exports  from  Pari,  and  has 
reached  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Then  copaiba, 
and  sarsaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  are  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Indians,  while  cacao  (w’hy 
should  cocoa  be  ahvays  so  spelt  in  books  ?) 
is  pretty  extensively  grow’n,  and  sugar — 
though  many  of  the  mills,  ruined  in  the 
revolt  of  1835,  have  not  been  rebuilt. 
Tobacco  also,  and  oil,  and  salt  fish,  W'hich 
is  the  universal  staple,  help  out  the  list  of 
items.  The  oil  is  made,  by  a  most  voaste- 
ful  process,  from  turtles'  eggs.  Mr.  Bates 
thinks  the  vultures  used  to  destroy  more 
than  men  do  now  :  but  old  Indians  told 
him  the  river  used  to  be  full  of  turtles. 
These — and  rude  Indian  pottery,  and  the 
wonderful  feather  scepters,  which  they 
!  make  and  pack  in  bamboo  cases,  selling 
them,  as  they  also  do  skins  of  rare  birds 
or  beasts,  since  the  rage  for  “  collecting  ” 
began — form  the  chiel  exports.  Flour  is 
imported  from  the  States;  butter  from 
England. 

And  now  a  word  or  tw'o  on  Mr.  Bates’s 
illustrations  of  the  origin  of  species.  Ho 
thinks  he  has  ascertained  that  one  species 
of  butte rfiy,  of  genus  Ileliconius,  passes 
through  various  intermediate  forms  into 
another.  That  is  all ;  though  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  grandly  enough  as  the  “  manufac¬ 
ture  cf  nevD  ^cies." 

But  Mrs.  Pardiggle  is  inquiring  what 
this  word  “species”  means.  Distinct 
species,  madam,  are  those  which,  when 
crossed,  produce  a  hybrid,  a  creature  in¬ 
capable  of  reproducing  its  species  ;  whilst 
from  the  crossing  of  “  varieties  ”  the  re-, 
suits  are  mongrm,  which  will  breed  on  to¬ 
gether  apparently  ad  libitum.  The  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  sheep  arc  mongrels ;  a  mule  is 
a  hybrid.  Of  course,  here  the  distinction 
is  clear  enough  to  any  one ;  but  we  can 
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not  help  thinking  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  hybrid  and  mongrel  butterflies  is 
not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  us 
to  build  a  theory  upon  it.  After  all,  the 
question  is  surely  not  worth  a  quarter  of 
the  noise  that  is  made  about  it.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  we  must  give 
up  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  all 
the  Gospel  promises,  if  it  is  shown  that 
species  are  not  invariable,  that  two  of 
them  will  breed  together  and  produce  a 
fertile  progeny.  We  do  not  think  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  fifty,  or  five'hundred  such 
cases,  would  in  any  way  sap  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  faith.  Why,  from  one  point 
of  view  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  is  even  more 
orthodox  than  the  other;  it  bids  us  be¬ 
lieve,  not  in  a  soulless  world,  going  on  by 
immutable  law,  in  which  all  things  con¬ 
tinue  as  at  the  beginning  ;  it  tells  us  that 
the  Spirit,  which  at  first  created  all 
things,  still  moves  and  works,  oven  to  the 
bringing  forth  of  new  forms  after  his 
good  pleasure.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Darwin 
or  any  one  else  tells  us  that  it  is  the  creat¬ 
ure  itself  which,  by  dint  of  some  aspira¬ 
tion  persisted  in  through  ages  of  time, 
shapes  itself  after  a  tietc  model,  why,  we 
part  company  with  him  at  once ;  but  we 
are  not  startled  to  hear  theyac^«of  which 
he  asserts  the  existence,  because  they  tell 
us  of  a  living  God  who  (as  of  old)  letteth 
his  breath  go  forth,  and  reneweth  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Well,  we  must  bid  Mr.  Bates  farewell. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  go 
beyond  the  expectation  we  have  formed 
of  them.  He  is  not  first  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Wallace’s  book  has  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public,  and  as  early  as  1819, 
Von  Martins  and  Spix  were  in  the  coun¬ 


try,  (those  Germans  do  every  thing,) 
though  they  did  not  publish  till  1831. 
But  no  one  will  say  his  work  is  wanting 
in  freshness.  His  details  of  the  free  life 
in  the  greenwood  are  doubly  delightful  to 
us  “in  cities  pent.”  We  go  with  him 
into  a  land  which  (as  we  said)  has  its  his¬ 
tory  to  make ;  we  feel  somewhat  as  the 
old  Greeks  must  have  felt,  when,  through 
the  wonder-glass  of  Herodotus,  they  got 
glimpses  of  M’ide  continents  of  which 
they  barely  knew  the  names.  But  Mr. 
Bates  is  a  Theophrastus,  full  of  minute  re¬ 
search  as  well  as  of  breadth  of  scope.  By 
the  way,  had  they  “collections”  in  those 
days?  or  did  the  early  naturalists  content 
themselves  with  clumsy  word-painting  of 
the  thing  they  would  describe  ? 

The  country  of  which  ISIr.  Bates  writes 
has,  to  all  appear.ance,  a  wonderful  future 
before  it.  The  laws  are  excellent;  all 
that  is  needed  is  hpnesty  and  energy  in 
carrying  them  out.  We  do  hope  the  Bra¬ 
zilians  may  have  a  fair  chance ;  they  are 
solving  on  the  widest  scale  the  interesting 
question  of  mixed  races.  They  want  a 
trifle  more  Caucasian  blood ;  w’e  should 
not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  them  get  more 
from  these  islands — to  see  the  tide  of  Irish 
emigration  which  (steadily  shunning  Can¬ 
ada)  sets  always  towards  the  States,  drop 
yet  further  to  the  southward.  At  any 
rate,  we  trust  that  Brazil  may  be  able  to 
move  on  peacefully  in  the  career  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  that  it  may  be  spared  the 
trials  which  poor  unhappy  Mexico  has  had 
to  undergo,  first  from  its  restless  neighbors 
of  the  Great  Republic,  and  now  from  the 
occupation  of  French  troops,  for  a  cause 
considered  insufficient  by  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  casus  belli. 


Bknjaiiin  Cosstaht  asd  Madame  Rkcamiks. — 
An  arplication  was  a  few  days  since  made  to  the 
President  of  the  Civil  IVibunal  sitting  in  chambers 
for  a  judge’s  order  to  prevent  the  publication  of  cer¬ 
tain  confidential  letters  written  by  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Constant  to  his  friend  Madame  Rccamier. 
In  December,  1850,  the  Court  of  Paris  gave  a  judg¬ 
ment  forbidding  the  publication  of  these  letters  by 
Madame  Louise  Colet,  who  bad  obtained  possenion 
of  the  original  manuscripts.  Since  then,  howevc?, 
several  of  the  letters  have  appeared  in  different  pub. 
lications,  and  Madame  Cole^  thinking  the  prohibi¬ 


tion  no  longer  valid,  recently  determined  to  publish 
the  whole  of  them.  They  were  accordingly  adver¬ 
tised  as  about  to  appear,  but  the  representatives  of 
Benjamin  Constant  immediately  five  notice  to  M. 
Dentu,  the  bookseller,  that  they  intended  to  oppose 
the  publication,  and  applied  for  the  prerent  order. 
After  hearing  counsel  the  president  granted'  an  or¬ 
der  that  all  the  copies  of  the  work  should  at  once 
be  given  up  to  a  person  named  by  himself,  and  re¬ 
main  in  his  possession  until  the  right  to  publish 
them  should  be  decided  in  due  course  of  law. — Git- 
ligmni. 
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From  ihe  London  Ecloeilc. 

THE  UHITT  OF  THE  POPULAR  TALE.* 


Among  the  modem  “  ologies  ”  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  storyology  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
by  many  readers  with  especial  favor  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  while  by 
scholars  its  great  importance  has  bt'en  for 
some  time  perceived.  The  ethnological 
value  of  popular  tales  and  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  can  not  very  well  be  over  estimated 
— they  bring  an  ethnic  element  to  the 
study  of  the  unity  or  variety  of  human 
races,  not  only  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
but  of  a  most  valuable  character.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  study  we  have  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  they  lie  scattered  over  innumer¬ 
able  volumes.  Thousands  of  books  of 
travel  might  be  explored,  and  the  task, 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  would  have 
to  be  a  self-imposed  labor  of  love,  would, 
we  believe,  furnish  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  from  all  varieties  of  wild 
people,  pastoral  and  nomadic,  agricultural 
or  predatory;  from  South  Sea  Isles  and 
North- American  wigwams,  from  Calmuc 
steppes  and  German  forests,  from  the 
depths  of  the  Arooor  and  the  Chatits  of 
the  Himalayas,  an  amount  of  materi.al 
most  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer 
into  the  pathways  along  which  the  va¬ 
rious  races  have  traveled  to  their  present 
development.  In  national  songs,  in  rid¬ 
dles,  proverbs,  and  popular  tales,  uttered 
and  chanted  by  lonely  fires  in  the  bush,  in 
dark  huts  and  solitary  farms,  in  the  waste 
of  mountains  and  moors,  a  people’s  ances¬ 
try,  history,  and  character  are  reflected  in 
the  clearest  manner.  Every  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  this 

•  Curiontiet  of  Indo-European  Tradition,  and  Folk 
Lore.  Bj  Walus  K.  Kkllt.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Popular  Tides  of  the  West  Huhlands,  orally  col¬ 
lected,  with  a  Translation.  By  JT  F.  CAMniix.  4 
Tola.  Edmonaton  k  Douglas. 

Northern  Mythology.  Compiled  from  Original  and 
other  Sources.  By  Bkvaamin  TnoaPR,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  3  rola. 
Edward  Lnmiey. 

The  Myth  of  Ilia  Waiha,  and  other  Oral  I^ends, 
Mylholofpc  and  Allegoric,  of  the  North- American  In¬ 
dians.  By  IlitNRy  R.  &nooLcaArr,  LLD.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  LippincoU, 


department  of  literature  is  the  M-ork  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  So  far  as  our  poor  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  matter  enables  us  to  judge,  his 
four  handsome  volumes  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  spirit  of  scrupulous  and  schol¬ 
arly  integrity,  and  contain  every  evidence 
of  remarkable  ability  and  industry:  if 
any  argument  were  needed,  then  they  ap- 
|)ear  to  furnish  another  most  impregn.able 
argument  for  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  and  the  relation,  even  the 
intimate  relation,  subsisting  between  the 
Indo-Gernianic  and  the  Celtic  peoples. 

Stories  like  these,  compared  again  with 
the  varieties  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Thorpe, 
suggest  the  question  whether  they  all  flow 
down  from  one  common  ancestry,  recited 
in  varying  circumstances  from  age  to  age, 
or  whether  they  are  an  illustration  of  the 
synonyinousness  of  human  intelligence  in 
the  order  of  its  development.  Is  it  so 
that  the  mind  of  man  in  its  pathway  to 
perfect  freedom,  when  beneath  the  charm 
of  its  own  volitions,  is  able  to  create 
novels,  fictions,  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
poems  in  multitudinous  variety — and  in 
Its  forming  epoch  when  it  commences  the 
shaping  its  ideas  in  the  simiritudes  of  cor¬ 
responding  action,  and  passion  pursues 
the  same  course  ?  It  docs  seem  so,  not 
only  that  the  passion  for  story-uttering  or 
story-hearing  is  universal  in  all  nations, 
among  all  peoples,  but  whilst  each  nation 
has  its  own,  the  varieties  of  popular  story 
resemble  each  other,  especially  in  their 
most  primitive  forms,  and  meet  as  much 
as  Jill  the  races  meet  in  that  one  com- 

tirehensivc  l>eing  we  call  Man.  Homer, 
ierodotus,  .jEsop,  Grimm,  and  Gammer 
Grethel  are  not  only  wanted  by  all  prim¬ 
itive  communities,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  likeness,  too,  in  their  ethnic  relatives. 
An  antiquarian  like  Mr.  Campbell  discov¬ 
ers  this,  and  turns  it  to  admirable  purpose. 
He  secs  that  as  the  flotsome  and  Jetsome 
are  constantly  drifting  northwards  and 
eastwards,  yet  finding  a  resting-place  on 
some  western  shore,  so  the  popular  tale  is 
the  like  mental  debris  floating  down  from 
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some  central  tribe  it  may  be  in  Central 
Asia,  appearing  with  varieties  of  attrition 
or  some  slight  circumstantial  cohesion  in 
Brittany,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  the  West 
of  Scotland,  then  by  some  traveler  iden¬ 
tified  with  some  similar  findings  in  Cey¬ 
lon  or  Japan.  But  for  some  such  common 
origin  and  foundation,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  to  find  the  romances  of  boatmen 
and  fishermen  inhabiting  small  islands  fill¬ 
ed  with  incidents  which  seem  to  belong 
to  a  wild,  continental,  horse-riding  tribe. 
We  fear  that  in  some  regions  the  j>ossi- 
bility  for  the  collection  of  such  primeval 
traditions  is  dying  out.  Books  and  news¬ 
papers,  ^)cns,  ink,  and  paper  are  sad  foes 
to  the  taoilty  of  memory.  Plato  some¬ 
where  implies  in  words,  the  exactness  of 
which  has  escaped  us,  that  the  veneration 
of  letters  is  the  decay  of  memory.  Mr. 
CamplKill  has  collected  his  vast  stores  i 
from  old  men  and  old  W'omen  who  hekl 
them  only  in  their  memory.  “  In  our 
age,”  he  well  says,  “  tradition  is  out  and 
books  are  in railways  and  tourists  too 
are  doing  their  accustomed  work  in  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  belief  in  the  supernatural. 
We  must  quote  his  description  of  one  of 
the  old  story-tellers  of  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  : 

“  He  told  me  nine  stories,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  declart*tl  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
islands  who  knew  them  so  well.  ‘  He  could 
not  say  how  many  he  knew he  seemed  to 
know  versions  of  nearly  every  thing  I  had  got ; 
and  he  told  me  plainly  that  my  versions  were 
good  for  nothing.  *  Hueh !  Thou  hast  not 
got  them  right  at  all.’  ‘  They  came  into  his 
mind,'  he  said,  'sometimes  at  night  when  he 
oovld  not  sleep — oil  tales  that  he  had  not  heard  ! 
for  threescore  years' 

“  lie  had  the  manner  of  a  practiced  narrator, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  one  ;  he  chuck¬ 
led  at  the  interesting  parts,  and  laid  his  with¬ 
ered  finger  on  my  knee  as  he  gave  out  the  ter¬ 
rible  bits  with  due  solemnity.  A  small  boy  in 
a  kilt,  with  large  round  glittering  eyes,  was  | 
•landing  mute  at  his  knee,  gazing  at  his  wrin-  j 
kled  face,  and  devouring  every  word.  The  ! 
boy’s  mother  first  Imiled  and  then  ma.shcd  po-  j 
tatoes ;  and  his  father,  a  well-grown  man  in  j 
tartan  breeks,  ate  them.  Ducks  and  duck- 1 
lings,  a  cat  and  a  kitten,  some  hens  and  a  j 
baby,  all  tumbled  about  on  the  clay  floor  to¬ 
gether,  and  expressed  their  delight  at  the  sa¬ 
vory  prospect,  each  in  his  own  fashion ;  and  ' 
tlircc  wayfarers  dropped  in  and  listened  for  a  ! 
•pell,  and  passed  their  remarks  till  the  ford  | 
was  shallow'.  The  light  came  streaming  down  I 
tl>e  chimney,  and  through  a  single  pane  of 
glass,  lighting  up  a  track  in  the  blue  mist  of 
the  peat  smoke;  and  fell  on  the  white  hair  I 
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and  brown  withered  face  of  the  old  man,  as 
he  sat  on  a  low  stool  with  his  feet  to  the  fire  ;• 
and  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  plen¬ 
ishing  of  Imxes  and  box  •  beds,  dishes  and 
dresser,  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  faded  away 
through  shades  of  deepening  brown,  to  the 
black  darkness  of  the  smoked  roof  and  the 
‘  jH‘at  corner.’  There  we  sat,  anti  smoked  and 
talked  for  hours,  till  the  tide  ebbed;  and  then 
I  crossed  the  ford  by  wading  up  to  the  waist, 
and  dried  my  clothes  in  the  wind  in  Ben- 
lx;cula.”  « 

It  will  be  very  curious  to  tjiose  unac* 
customed  to  the  study  of  these  things,  to 
find  the  adventures  of  the  good  Ilaroun- 
al-Iinschid  in  these  Western  Isles;  old 
crones  and  old  men  reciting  Gaelic  ver¬ 
sions  of  “Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful 
Lamp.”  Some  of  the  stories  seem  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  “  Tales  of  the  Duchess  D’Aul- 
noy ;”  others,  a  greater  number,  more 
closely  resemble  (and  in  this  they  are  like 
many  we  could  quote  from  the  old  Indian 
Forests)  the  charming  shadow-pictures  of 
Hans  Andersen ;  the  luxurious  and  dan¬ 
gerous  introspection,  the  dramatic  ways 
and  moods  of  souls  in  peril  from  their 
sins,  are  unknown.  The  wanderings  and 
lucubrations  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  il¬ 
lustrious  man  Friday,  Sam  Weller;  the 
likenesses  to  Waverley,  or  the  “Mysteries 
of  London,”  are  alike  unknown.  On  the 
contrary,  while  w’e  have  no  gorgeous  pal- 
.aces  nor  flying  gryphons  in  the  Western 
Isles,  kings  and  queens  are  a  remarkably 
common  character;  and  Emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Kings  of  France  seem  to  be  as 
easily  got  at  as  the  tooth-pick  of  Prester 
John  by  another  famous  wizard.  All 
these  primeval  jieoples  have  a  frequent, 
pleasant,  and  even  humorous  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things :  an  old  smith  upon  his  wan¬ 
derings,  lying  down  to  rest,  is  a.aid  to 
"ptit  the  world  under  his  head."  And 
when  a  girl  wished  her  lover  safely  from 
the  power  of  a  giant,  he  replied  cheerful¬ 
ly,  ''two  shares  of  fear  oh  him,  and  tha 
smallest  share  on  me." 

Strength  and  shrewdness  seem  to  be 
the  two  genii  most  usually  worshiped 
by  these  ancient  story-tellers.  A  most 
humorous  presentation  of  the  foolishness 
of  folly  makes  a  frequent  appearance  ;  the 
frequent  selling  of  a  sometliing  valueless 
<08  a  source  of  riches  is  the  foundation  of 
many  a  story,  but  finds  its  best  illustra¬ 
tion  in  these  volumes  in  the  story  of  the 
Shifty  Jjad,  which  is  only,  in  a  more  pri¬ 
meval  form,  the  stony  (now  we  presume 
familiar  to  all  English  readers)  of  Master 
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T\/lu}ytfi  (holfflass ;  and  Mr.  Campbell 
finds  some  incidents  like  it  in  the  story  of 
Rampsintus  told  to  Herodotus,  far  more 
than  two  thousand  years  since,  and  it  is 
renewed  in  the  Norse  story  of  the  “  Mas¬ 
ter  Thief.”  Sometimes  we  find  the  like¬ 
nesses  of  little  stories  which  crop  up  as 
anecdotes  in  conversation,  meeting  us  both 
in  Icelandic  tales  and  Sanscrit  traditions. 
Here  is  one ;  Mr.  Campbell  mentions  its 
Scandinavian  and  Italian  relations,  but 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  Sanscrit  Hitopa- 1 
deza  to(f: 

“  \  sjulor  who  had  got  his  money,  and  who  I 
knew  that  he  would  spend  it  all,  went  to  visit 
his  friends.  On  his  way  he  paid  double,  and 
generously,  for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
bargained  that  he  should  take  off  a  certain  old 
hat  a.s  )).aymcnt  on  his  way  Iiack. 

“A  Jew  accompanied  him  on  his  return, 
and  seeing  the  effect  of  the  hat,  begged  for  it, 
offered  for  it,  and  finally,  bought  it  for  a  large 
-anm.  Then  he  trie<l  it,  got  cudgeled  by  the 
innkee])ers,  and  cursed  the  clever  tar  that  had 
outwitted  him. 

“  Here,  tlien,  is  a  story  known  in  the  High¬ 
lands  for  many  years,  with  incidents  common 
to  Gaelic,  Norse,  English,  German,  and  some 
African  tongue,  and  with  a  peculiar  character 
of  its  own  which  distinguishes  from  all  others. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  author  of  Norse  Tales 
for  a  loan  of  the  rare  Ijook  mentioned  in  the 
following  reference,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  story  and  its  history : 

“  In  Le  Piacevole  Notte  di  Stra])arola,  1567, 
the  8b>ry  is  told  of  a  priest  and  three  rogues 
who  outwit  him,  and  whom  he  outwits  in  re-  ' 
turn.  I 

“  First,  they  persuade  him  that  a  mule  which  1 
he  has  bought  is  an  ass,  and  get  it ;  which  in¬ 
cident  is  in  another  Gaelic  story  in  another 
shape.  Then  he  sells  them  a  bargain  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 

"  Then  he  pretends  to  kill  his  housekeeper 
by  sticking  a  knife  into  a  bladder  tilled  with 
blood,  and  brings  her  alive  again  with  some¬ 
thing  which  he  sells  to  them  for  two  hundred 
florins  of  gold,  and  they  kill  their  three  wives 
in  earnest. 

**  They  are  enraged,  catch  the  priest,  and  put 
him  into  a  sack,  intending  to  drown  him  in  a 
river.  They  set  him  down,  and  a  shepherd 
comes,  who  bears  a  lamentable  voice  in  a  sack 
saying,  ‘  Me  la  vogliono  pur  dare,  c  io  non  la 
voglio  ’ — They  wish  to  give  her  to  me,  and  I 
don't  want  her.  The  priest  explains  tliat  the 
lord  of  that  city  wants  to  marry  him  to  his 
daughter,  and  by  that  bait  (not  the  bait  of 
riches)  entices  the  shepherd  into  the  sack. 
The  shepherd  is  drowned.  The  priest  takes 
ihe  sheep,  and  the  rogues,  when  they  find  the 
priest  with  the  sheep,  lieg  to  be  put  into  three 
sacks.  They  get  in,  .are  carried  to  the  river 
bj  three  ‘  facconi,’  and  disposed  of ;  and  par- 


Scarpacifico,  rich  in  money  and  fiocks,  return¬ 
ed  home  and  livetl  pleasantly,  etc. 

“  From  what  process  this  story  got  from 
Italian  into  Gaelic,  or  who  Jirtt  invented  it. 
seems  worth  inquiry.  One  thing  is  clear ;  tliu 
Italian  version  and  the  four  Gaelic  versions 
now  given  resemble  each  other  very  closely.” 

The  story  of  the  “  Inheritance  ”  is  very 
characteristic,  and  finds  the  likenesses  to 
which  we  have  referred  : 

“  There  was  once  a  farmer,  and  he  was  well 
off.  lie  had  three  sons.  When  he  was  on  the 
bed  of  death  lie  called  them  to  him,  and  hu 
said  :  ‘  My  sons,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  :  let 
there  be  no  disputing  when  I  am  gone.  In  a 
certain  drawer,  in  a  dresser  in  the  inner  cham¬ 
ber,  you  will  find  a  sum  of  gold ;  divide  it 
fairly  and  honestly  amongst  you,  work  the 
farm,  and  live  together  as  you  have  done  with 
me  and  shortly  after  the  old  man  went  away. 
The  sons  buried  him  ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
they  went  to  the  drawer,  and  when  they  drew 
'it  out  there  w’as  nothing  in  it. 

“  They  stood  for  a  while  without  si>eaking 
a  word.  Then  the  youngest  spoke,  and  ha 
said  :  ‘  There  is  no  knowing  if  there  ever  was 
any  money  at  all !’  The  second  said :  ‘  Thera 
was  money  surely,  wherever  it  is  now  an<l 
the  eldest  said  :  ‘  Our  father  never  told  a  lie. 
There  was  money  certainly.,  though  I  can  not 
understand  the  matter.’  ‘  Come,’  said  th» 
eldest,  ‘  let  us  go  to  such  an  old  man  :  he  was 
our  father's  friend ;  he  knew  him  well ;  liu 
was  at  school  with  him ;  and  no  man  knew  sn 
much  of  his  affairs.  Let  us  go  to  consult 
him.’ 

“  So  the  brothers  went  to  the  house  of  the 
old  man,  and  they  told  him  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened.  ‘Stay  with  me,’  said  the  old  man. 
'  and  I  will  think  over  this  matter.  I  can  not 
understand  it ;  but,  as  you  know,  your  father 
and  I  were  very  great  with  each  other.  When 
he  had  children  I  had  sponsorship,  and  when 
I  had  children  he  had  gostje.  I  know  he  never 
told  a  lie.’  And  he  kept  them  there,  and  ha 
gave  them  meat  and  drink  for  ten  days. 

“  Then  he  sent  for  the  three  young  lads,  and 
he  made  them  sit  down  beside  him,  and  1m 
said :  . 

‘‘  ‘  There  was  once  a  young  lad,  and  he  was 
poor ;  and  he  took  love  for  the  daughter  of  a 
I  rich  neighbor,  and  she  took  love  for  him ;  but 
I  liecause  he  was  so  poor  there  could  be  no  wed¬ 
ding.  So  at  last  they  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  the  young  man  went  away,  and 
stayed  in  his  own  house.  After  a  time  tbers 
came  another  suitor,  and  because  he  was  well 
ofi^  the  girl's  father  made  her  promise  to  mar 
ry  him,  and  after  a  time  they  were  married. 
But  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  her,  he 
found  her  weeping  and  bewailing ;  and  ho 
said :  ‘‘  What  ails  thee  ?”  The  bride  would  say 
nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  she  told 
him  all  about  it,  and  how  she  was  pledged  to 
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another  man.  “  Dress  thyself,”  said  the  man, 
“  and  follow  me.”  So  she  dressed  herself  in 
the  we<lding  clothes,  and  ho  took  the  horse, 
and  put  her  l>ehind  him,  and  he  rode  to  the 
house  of  the  other  man,  and  when  he  got  there, 
he  struck  in  the  door,  and  called  out :  Is  there 
a  man  within  ?”  and  when  the  other  answered 
he  left  the  hride  there  within  the  door,  and  he 
said  nothing,  but  he  returned  home.  Then 
the  man  got  up,  and  got  a  light,  and  who  was 
there  but  the  bride  in  her  wedding  dress. 

“  ‘  “  What  brought  thee  here  ?”  said  he. 
“  Such  a  man,”  said  the  bride.  “  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  him  to  day,  and  when  I  told  him  of  the 

1)romise  we  had  made,  he  brought  me  here 
iimsc‘lf  and  left  me.” 

“  ‘  “  Sit  thou  there.”  said  the  man  ;  “  art  thou 
not  married  ?”  So  he  took  the  horse,  and  he 
rode  to  the  priest,  and  he  brought  him  to  the 
house,  and  before  the  priest  he  loosed  the  wo¬ 
man  from  the  pledge  she  had  given,  and  he 
gave  her  a  line  of  writing  that  she  was  free, 
and  he  set  her  on  the  horse,  and  said  :  “  Now 
return  to  thy  husband.” 

“  ‘  So  the  bride  rode  away  in  the  darkness  in 
her  wedding  dress.  She  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  came  to  a  thick  wood  where  three 
robb(!ra  stopped  and  seized  her.  “  Aha  !”  said 
one,  “  we  have  waite<l  long,  and  we  have  got 
nothing,  but  now  we  have  got  the  bride  her¬ 
self.”  “  Oh,”  said  she,  “let  me  go  :  let  me  go 
to  my  husband  ;  the  man  that  I  was  pledged 
to  has  let  me  go.  Here  are  ten  jtounds  in  gold 
— take  them,  and  let  me  goon  my  journey.” 
And  so  she  l>ogged  and  prayed  for  a  long  time, 
and  told  what  had  happened  to  her.  At  la.st 
one  of  the  robbers,  who  was  of  a  Iwtter  nature 
than  the  rest,  said :  “  Come,  as  the  others  have 
done  this,  I  will  take  you  home  myself” 
“  Take  thou  the  money,”  said  she.  “  I  will  not 
take  a  |Kmny,"  said  the  robber;  but  the  other 
tw«»  said  :  “  Give^  us  the  money,”  and  they  took 
the  ten  pounds.  The  woman  rode  home,  and 
tlie  robbers  left  her  at  her  husband’s  door, 
and  she  went  in,  aud  showed  him  the  line — 
the  writing  that  the  other  hod  given  her  be¬ 
fore  the  priest,  and  they  were  well  pleased. 

“  ‘  Now,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘  which  of  all 
these  do  you  think  did  best  ?’  So  the  eldest 
son  said  ;  ‘  I  think  the  man  that  sent  the  wo¬ 
man  to  him  to  whom  she  was  pledge<l,  was 
the  honest,  generous  man :  he  did  well.’  The 
second  said:  ‘  Yes,  but  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  pledged  did  still  better,  when  ho  sent  her 
to  her  husbandj  ‘  Then,’  said  the  youngest, 
•  I  don’t  know  myself;  but  perhaps  the  wisest 
of  all  were  the  robbers  who  got  the  money.* 
Then  the  old  man  rose  up,  and  ho  said :  ‘  Thou 
hast  thy  father's  gold  and  silver.  I  have  kept 
you  here  for  ton  days  ;  I  have  watched  you 
well.  I  know  your  father  never  told  a  lie,  and 
thou  hast  stolen  the  money.’  And  so  the 
youngest  son  had  to  confess  the  fact,  and  the 
money  was  got  and  divided.” 

•Our  readers  will  perceive  that  a  wide 
koowledge  of  books  is  needed  to  find  the 


manifold  cousinships  of  such  tales ;  but 
in  this  we  have  quoted,  the  readers  of 
Boccacio  will  recognize  the  likeness ;  and, 
a.s  has  been  well  said,  a  skillful  modern 
novelist  would  doctor  such  a  story  as  this, 
nursing  it  into  a  three  -  volume  book. 
Troles  and  giants  we  need  not  s.ay  abound 
in  these  traditions.  Uip  van  Winkle  has 
been  anticipated  a  himdred  times ;  here  is 
one,  an  old  Danish  tradition : 

“  THE  AOED  BRIDE. 

“  At  a  marriage  at  Norre-Broby  near  Odense, 
the  bride  during  a  dance  left  the  apartment 
and  walked  without  reflection  towards  a  mount 
in  the  adjacent  field,  where  at  the  same  time 
there  were  dancing  and  merriment  among  the 
Jilf-folk.  On  reaching  the  mount,  she  saw 
that  it  was  standing  on  red  pillars,  and  at  the 
same  moment  an  Elf  came  and  presented  to  her 
a  cup  of  wine.  She  took  the  cup,  and  having 
emptied  if,  suffered  herself  to  join  in  a  dance. 
When  the  dance  was  ended  she  l>ethought 
herself  of  her  husband  and  hastened  home. 
Here  it  appeared  to  her  that  every  thing  in 
and  about  the  place  was  changed,  and  on  en¬ 
tering  the  village,  she  recognized  neither  house 
nor  farm,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  noisy  mirth 
of  the  wedding.  At  length  she  found  herself 
standing  before  her  husband's  dwelling,  but 
on  entering  saw  no  one  whom  she  knew, 
and  no  one  who  knew  her.  One  old  woman 
only,  on  hearing  the  bride’s  .lamentation,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  Is  it  then  you,  who  a  hundred  years 
ago  disappeared  at  my  grandfather’s  brother's 
wedding  ?’  At  these  words  the  aged  bride 
fell  down  and  instantly  expired.” 

Some  of  the  best  known  of  the  stories 
among  us  have  their  analogies  in  region* 
which  seem  farthest  removed  from  us. 
There  is  an  instinctive  morality,  which 
may  be  found,  not  only  in  those  parabolic 
forms  which  have  evidently  emanated 
from  a  reasoning  and  thoughtful,  and  per¬ 
haps,  Christian  people,  but  from  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Chinese  morality.  Through 
how  many  variations  has  the  following 
Chinese  parable  on  hospitality  passed ; 
for  it  is  w’ell  known  in  many  forms  to  us. 
It  was  related  to  the  distinguished  travel¬ 
er  Haxthausen  by  his  wonderful  servant 
Peter  Neu,  a  marvel  of  a  linguist,  and  he 
heard  it  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Per^a, 
where,  as  in  China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Oli- 

fihant  tells  us,  groups  are  commonly  seen 
istciiing  to  professional  story-tellers  and  ' 
tradition-reciters  in  the  streets  : 

“Fohi,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
coming  to  a  village,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
rich  woman,  and  begged  permission  to  enter. 
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‘  What  1’  said  she,  ‘  do  you  think  I  receive  into 
my  house  every  roving  va^bond  f  no  indeed, 
it  would  be  unbefittinjf  a  respectable  woman 
— go  your  way  !’  Then  he  went  to  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  woman,  who  at  once  kindly  begged 
him  to  enter.  She  set  l^efore  him  the  only 
food  she  had,  a  little  goat'a  milk,  broke  a  piece 
of  bread  into  it,  and  said :  ‘  May  Fohi  bless  it, 
that  we  may  both  have  enough  !*  She  then 

[>repared  for  him  a  couch  of  straw  ;  and  when 
le  fell  asleep,  perceiving  that  he  had  no  shirt, 
she  sat  up  all  night  and  made  him  one  out  of  | 
some  linen  she  had  made  by  her  own  hard  la-  I 
l)or :  in  the  morning  she  brought  it  to  him, 
begging  he  would  not  despise  her  poor  gift. 
After  breakfa.st  she  accompanied  him  a  little 
way ;  and  at  parting  Fohi  said  :  ‘  May  the  first 
work  you  undertake  last  until  evening !’ 
When  she  got  home,  she  l)egan  to  measure  her 
linen,  to  see  how  much  was  left ;  and  she  went 
on  measuring,  and  <lid  not  come  to  the  end  of 
it  until  the  evening,  when  her  house  and  yard 
were  full  of  linen  ;  in  short,  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her  wealth.  Her  rich  neigh¬ 
bor,  seeing  this,  was  sorely  vexed,  and  resolv-  i 
ed  that  such  good  fortune  should  not  escape  ' 
her  again.  After  some  months  the  traveler 
came  once  more  to  the  village ;  she  went  to 
meet  him,  pressed  him  to  go  to  her  house, 
treated  him  with  the  best  food  she  had,  and  in 
the  morning  brought  him  a  shirt  of  fine  linen,  j 
which  she  had  made  some  time  before ;  but  all  j 
night  she  kept  a  candle  burning  in  her  room  j 
that  the  stranger  if  he  awoke  might  suppose  she  i 
was  making  his  shirt.  After  breakfast,  she  ac-  j 
companied  him  out  of  the  villaae ;  and  when 
they  parted  he  s.aid  :  ‘  May  the  first  work  you  I 
undertake  last  till  evening !’  She  went  her  i 
way  home,  thinking  the  whole  time  of  her  i 
linen,  and  anticipating  its  wonderful  increase ; 
but  just  then  her  cows  began  to  low.  ‘  Before 
I  measure  my  linen,'  said  she,  ‘  1  will  quickly  ! 
fetch  the  cows  some  water.’  But  when  she  I 
poured  the  water  into  the  trough,  her  pail  j 
never  emptied ;  she  went  on  pouring,  the  stream  j 
increased,  and  soon  her  house  and  yard  were 
under  water ;  the  neighbors  complained  that  i 
every  thing  was  ruined ;  the  cattle  were  drown-  | 
ed,  and  with  difficulty  she  saved  her  life,  for  the 
water  never  ceased  flowing  until  the  sotting  of 
the  sun.” 

Baron  Ilaxlhausen  relates  this  in  a  very 
interesting  chapter  of  his  work,  on  IVitns- 
cauemia^  reciting  a  number  of  Armenian 
legends  and  tales. 

To  trace  the  analogues  of  even  a  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  these  stories  would  be  not 
the  work  of  a  brief  article  in  a  review, 
but  of  volumes — our  object  rather  is  to 
suggest.  Tfius  we  find  the  story  of  “Jack 
and  the  Bean-stalk”  in  Polynesia ;  a  hero 
goes  up  to  the  sky  on  a  ladder  made  of  a 
plant  and  brings  thence  three  precious 
gifts,  iu  much  the  same  way  as  that  in 


which  Jack  does ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
stories  which  seem  to  be  common  to  all 
the  w’orld ;  but  it  has  its  distinct  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  Ilighlands.  Mr.  Campbell  gives 
several  versions  of  it.  Cinderella  also,  is 
another  of  these  comnmn  stories  existing 
in  many  varieties.  Here  is  one  told  to 
Mr.  Campl)ell  in  an  inn,  at  the  sound  of 
Benbecula  by  a  girl  named  IMorag  a  chota 
Bhain — in  English,  Margory  ^Vhite  Coats. 
The  likeness  of  the  Cinderella  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  may  be  seen  in  her  Avhite 
co.ats  and  short  gown,  blowing  the  fire  in 
Highland  inns. 

“  A  king  had  four  daughters,  and  his  wife 
died,  and  he  said  ho  would  marry  one  whom 
his  dead  wife’s  clothes  would  fit.  One  day  the 
daughters  tried,  and  the  youngest  only  could 
wear  them.  The  king  saw  them  from  a  window, 
and  wished  to  marry  her,  and  she  went  for  ad¬ 
vice  to  her  mother’s  brother.  He  advised  her  to 
promise  to  marry  the  king  if  he  would  bring 
her  a  gown  of  birds’  down,  and  a  gown  of  the 
colors  of  the  sky,  w'oven  with  silver ;  and  when 
he  had  got  that,  a  gown  of  the  color  of  the  stars, 
woven  with  gold,  and  glass  shoes.  AVhen  he 
had  got  them,  she  escape<l  with  all  her  clothes, 
by  the  help  of  her  uncle,  on  a  filly,  with  a  magic 
bridle,  she  on  one  side,  and  her  chest  of  clothe.s 
on  the  other.  She  rode  to  a  king’s  palace,  hid 
the  chest  in  a  hill  under  a  bush  of  rushes, 
turned  the  filly  loose,  and  went  to  the  palace 
with  nothing  on  but  a  white  petticoat  and  a 
shift.  She  took  service  with  the  cook,  and  grew 
dirty  and  ugly,  and  slept  on  a  bench  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  her  work  was  to  blow  under 
the  great  caldron  all  day  long.  One  day  the 
king's  son  came  home,  and  was  to  hold  a  feast ; 
she  went  to  the  queen  and  asked  leave  to  go, 
and  was  refused  because  she*  was  so  dirty.  The 
queen  had  a  basin  of  water  in  her  hand,  and 
threw  it  at  her,  and  it  broke.  8he  went  to  the 
hill,  took  out  the  dress  of  down  and  silver,  and 
shook  her  magic  bridle ;  the  filly  came,  and  she 
mounted  and  rode  to  the  feast.  ‘  The  king’s 
son  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  took  her  up  as 
high  as  any  there,  and  set  her  on  his  own  lap ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  there  was  no  reel 
that  he  danced  but  he  gave  it  to  her.’  Hu  asked 
her  whence  she  came,  and  she  said,  from  th« 
kingdom  of  Broken  Baiint ;  and  the  prince  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  tljat  land,  though  he 
had  traveled  far.  She  esca{^  and  returned  to 
the  cook,  and  all  were  talking  about  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lady.  She  asked  almut  her,  and  was  told 
not  to  talk  about  what  she  did  not  understand, 
‘a  dirty  little  wretch  like  her.’  Then  the 
prince  had  another  feast ;  and  she  asked  leave 
again,  and  the  queen  rcfusecl,  and  threw  a 
candlesti<-k  at  her,  and  it  broke,  and  she  did  as 
before.  She  put  on  another  dress  and  went ; 
the  king’s  son  had  ci^it  men  on  each  side  of  the 
door  to  catch  her.  The  same  scene  went  on, 
and  she  said  she  came  from  the  country  of 
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Candlesticks —  ‘Tir  nam  Coillearan,’  and 
escaped,  leaving  a  glass  shoe.  Then  the 
king's  son  fell  sick,  (of  course,)  and  would 
only  marry  the  woman  whom  the  shoo  would 
fit ;  and  all  the  ladies  came  and  cut  off  their 
toes  and  heels,  but  in  vain.  Then  he  a.sked  if 
there  was  none  other.  Then  a  small  creature 
put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  said:  ‘  If  thou 
oidst  but  know,  she  whom  thou  seckest  is 
under  the  cook.’  Then  he  got  the  history  of 
the  basin  and  the  candlestick  from  his  mother. 
The  shoe  was  tried  and  fitted,  and  he  was  to 
marry  Morag.  All  were  in  despair,  and  abused 
her ;  but  she  went  out  to  her  chest,  shook  the  j 
magic  bridle,  and  arrayed  herself,  and  came  < 
back  on  the  filly,  with  a  ‘  powney  ’  behind  with  j 
the  chest.  Then  all  there  that  had  despised  her  | 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  she  was  married  to  the  | 
prince.  ‘  And  1  diil  not  got  a  bit  there  at  the  i 
wedding,’  said  the  girl.”  j 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  ! 
stories  seem  to  give  the  shadowy  myth  j 
eiiaracter  to  tlie  forces  and  powers  oflabor. , 
The  smith  easily  becomes  ennobled  into 
something  half  infernal  and  half  divine ; 
but  it  was  perceived  apparently  that  tliere 
was  something  more  divine  than  mete  I 
strength.  We  liave  the  story  of  the  wife  . 
who  had  fairy  blood  in  her  veins ;  but  was  | 
married  to  a  smith  in  the  forest  of  Nord- 
land — who  at  last  hated  her  for  her  fairy 
blood.  lie  cursed  her,  ill-used  her,  and  up¬ 
braided  her,  and  while  she  suflered  and  re- 
p<'nted,  till  one  day  she  went  into  the 
smithy  to  see,  with  a  friendly  eye,  her  hus¬ 
band  at  work  ;  but  he  began  as  before ;  | 
but  on  its  coming  to  blows,  she,  by  way  of  j 
proving  her  superior  strength,  seized  an 
iron  bar  and  twisted  it  round  her  husband 
as  if  it  had  been  a  wire.  The  husband 
was  now  forced  to  submi.ssion  and  to  prom¬ 
ise  domestic  peace.  The  parable  some¬ 
times  suspiciously  oozes  out,  but  rarely  we 
believe  in  the  oldest  traditions.  Our  read¬ 
ers  know  the  story  of  the  Giantess,  whose 
daughter  one  day  saw  a  husbandman 
jtlowing  in  the  field ;  she  ran  and  pick¬ 
ed  him  up  with  her  finger  and  thumb, 
put  him  and  his  plow,  and  oxen,  into 
ner  apron,  and  ran  home  to  her  mother, 
saying,  “  ^Mother  !  mother  !  •  what  sort 
of  beetle  is  this  I  have  found  wrig¬ 
gling  in  the  sand?”  But  the  mother 
said :  “  Ah,  put  it  down,  child,  put  it 
down.  AVe  must  be  gone  out  of  this 
land  now,  for  these  people  have  come  to 
live  in  it.”  The  saline  humor  and  con¬ 
scious  reverence,  which  peep  out  from  a 
tradition  like  this,  assure  us  that  it  docs 
not  belong  to  a  very  old  age ;  but  to  a 


period  when  narrators  had  begun  to  rea¬ 
son  and  to  know ;  it  might  pass  for  one 
of  Hans  Andersen’s  fairy  tales.  Stories 
about  smiths  and  sw’ords  are  common  to 
these  tribes,  the  sword  of  light,  the 
bright  sword ;  that  is,  we  supjiose,  strip 
pod  of  supernatural  qualities;  the  sword 
of  well-tempered  steel,  to  which,  of  course, 
extraordinary  virtues  were  attributed. 
Such  stories  in  which  the  mystic  sword 
apiiears  a  kind  of  god,  as  in  the  romance 
of  Arthur,  point,  most  likely,  to  the  first 
use  of  iron  ;  the  sword  shines,  erics  out, 
the  lives  of  men  are  bound  up  in  it.  We 
have  the  story  even  of  a  fox  who  changed 
himself  into  a  sword  of  light,  and  the 
edge  of  the  real  sword  touching  an  old 
witch,  she.  fell  into  a  withered  fagot. 
Hints  like  these  point  to  the  dawn  of  time 
when  Cunning,  Strength,  and  Scienci — the 
mighty,  almost  omnipotent  three  gras])ed 
hands  together  and  became  one — hence  we 
suppose  the  origin  of  the  veneration  which 
still  continues  for  iron.  A.s  symbolizing 
man’s  power  over  the  hidden  strong  forces 
of  nature,  the  old  iron  hor.-e  shoe,  still  seen 
fastened  over  many  a  farm-door,  points  to 
the  faith  in  which  many  of  these  popular 
stories  were  first  uttered.  Illustrations  of 
this  the  reader  will  find  in  the  “  Knight 
of  the  lied  Shield.”  We  also  notice  the 
frequent  intimations  of  faith  in  the  weak¬ 
est  ;  faith  in  results  sometimes,  coming  out 
expressed  in  a  clumsy  but  yet  not  indis¬ 
tinct  manner.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  a 
friend  of  ours  was  admiring  a  magnificent 
field  of  wheat.  The  old  farmer,  to  whom 
some  pleasant  remarks  were  made,  said  : 
“  Aye,  and  some  years  ago  wo  had  three 

f rains  of  wheat  in  a  jiougd  of  plums,  and 
said  to  my  old  wife,  now  for  curiosity 
we’ll  plant  these  in  a  flower-pot ;  and  we 
did,  and  w’e  planted  all  next  year,  next 
year,  and  next;  and  now,  from  they  three 
grains,  we’ve  got  that  field,  and  two  more 
yonder.”  Really,  one  might  think  some 
of  our  moralizing  fatliers  had  known  some 
such  incident,  before  they  recited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  legend  of 

“tub  master  and  Ills  MAN. 

“  There  were  at  some  time  ere  now  Iwid  times, 
and  there  were  many  servants  seeking  (ilaces, 
and  there  were  not  many  places  for  them. 

“  There  was  a  fiirmer  there,  and  he  would 
not  take  any  servant  but  one  who  would  stay 
with  him  till  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  who 
would  not  ask  for  wages,  l>ut  what  he  could 
catch  in  his  mouth  of  the  seAl-corn,  when  he 
sliould  be  thrashing  com  in  the  barn. 
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“  None  were  taking  (service)  with  him.  At 
last  he  said  that  he  would  let  them  plant  their 
seed  in  the  best  ground  that  he  might  have, 
and  they  should  get  his  own  horses  and  plow 
to  make  the  thraive,  and  his  own  horses  to  har¬ 
row  it 

“  There  was  a  young  lad  there,  and  ho  said, 

‘  I  will  take  wages  with  thee,’  and  the  farmer  set 
wages  on  that  lad,  and  the  bargain  that  they 
made  was  that  the  wages  which  the  lad  was  to 
have  were  to  be  as  many  grains  of  seed  as  he 
could  catch  in  his  mouth  when  they  were  beat¬ 
ing  sheaves  in  the  bam,  and  ho  was  to  get 
(leave)  to  plant  that  seed  in  the  best  land  that 
the  farmer  had,  and  he  was  to  keep  as  much 
as  grew  upon  that  seed,  and  to  put  with  it 
what  seed  soever  he  might  catch  in  his  mouth 
when  he  was  thra.shing  the  corn,  and  to  plant 
that  in  the  best  land  which  the  farmer  had  on 
the  next  year.  He  was  to  have  horses,  and 
plow,  or  any  other  ‘gairios’*  he  might  want 
for  planting  or  reaping,  from  his  master,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years.  That  he 
should  have  seven  winters  in  the  barn  thrash¬ 
ing,  seven  springs  to  plant,  seven  summers  of 
growth  for  the  crop,  and  seven  autumns  of 
reaping,  and  whatsoever  were  the  outcoming 
that  might  be  in  the  lad’s  seed,  that  was  the 
wage  that  he  was  to  have  when  he  should  go 
away. 

“  The  lad  went,  home  to  his  ma«ter,  and  al¬ 
ways  when  he  was  thrashing  in  the  barn  his 
master  was  thnashing  with  him,  and  he  caught 
but  three  grains  of  seed  in  his  mouth  on  that 
winter;  and  ho  kept  these  carefully  till  the 
spring  came,  and  he  planted  them  in  the  best 
land  I  he  carle  had. 

“There  grew  out  of  these  three  ears,  and 
there  were  on  each  ear  threescore  good  grains 
of  seed. 

“The  lad  kept  these  carefully,  and  what 
gwns  soever  he  caught  he  put  them  together 
with  them. 

“  He  planted  these  again  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  autumn  again  he  had  as  good  as  he  had 
the  year  before  that. 

“The  lad  put  his  seed  bye  carefully,  and 
any  thing  he  caught  in  his  mouth  when  he  was 
thrashing  in  the  next  winter  he  put  it  with  the 
other  lot;  and  so  with  the  lad  from  year  to 
year,  till  at  last,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  lad  planted  on  the  last  year  every  (bit  of) 
plowing  land  that  the  carle  had,  and  he  had  more 
seed  to  set,  and  the  carle  was  almost  harried. 
He  had  to  pay  rent  to  the  farmer  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  fur  land  in  which  the  lad  might 
set  the  excess  of  seed  which  he  had,  and  to  sell 
part  of  his  cattle  for  want  of  ground  on  which 
they  might  browse,  and  he  would  not  make  a 
bargain  in  the  same  way  with  a  servant  for  ever 
after.” 

As  the  primeval  family  increases  in  tif'c 
and  knowledge,  the  fable  and  the  riddle 

*  Apparatus ;  also  spelt  goircaa  and  gairaois. 


are  invented.  Something  of  this  we  have 

f minted  out  in  the  story  of  the  “Giantess’ 
)aughter;”  so  also  in  the  story  of  the  fp^c, 
who,  finding  the  bagpipes,  which  were  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  tough  hide,  proceeded  to  cat 
the  bag,  and  making  a  groan,  exclaimed  : 
“  Ah  !  here’s  meat  and  music.”  But  this 
range  of  tradition  might  open  quite  an¬ 
other  class  of  selection ;  our  object  has 
been  rather  to  c.all  attention  to  the  unity 
of  the  race,  as  manifesting  itself  through 
the  varieties  of  pojnilar  fiction.  The  more 
closely  the  interesting  subject  of  storyol- 
ogy  is  explored,  the  more  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  become  its  revelations.  Viewed 
from  the  scientific  side,  as  a  systematic 
study,  w'e  repeat,  it  furnishes  us  intere.st- 
ing  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  hum.aii  family.  Studied  from  any 
side,  a  number  of  incidents  seem  to  be  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again  ;  the  document¬ 
ary  value  and  peculiarity  being  that  they 
are  never  repeated  twice  in  the  same 
words,  though  they  are  so  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  Mr.  Campbell  refers  to  the  story 
of  the  Giant,  whose  life  w'as  not  in  his 
body,  but  stowed  away  some  where  else, 
and  to  his  finding  the  same  incident  in 
hieroglyph  on  an  Egyptian  jiapyrus ;  and 
the  Norse  Giant,  with  no  heart  in  his 
body,  and  the  Arabic  Djin,  who  kept  his 
life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  evident¬ 
ly  Eastern  and  Western  varieties.  “Nur¬ 
sery  tales  are  the  debris  of  natural  relig¬ 
ions,  now  fast  fading  away  before  the  light 
of  revealed  religion,  but  which  subsisted 
along  with  it  before  the  flood.”  Twenty- 
five  years  since,  Mr.  Carlyle  struck  a  fine 
key  of  explanation  in  his  lecture  on  Odin 
in  the  Hero  Worship^  and  W’hoso  reads  a 
little  into  the  old  Norse  Eddas  and  Sagas, 
will  see  how  plain  men  and  women  are 
found  dealing  with  heroes  and  heroines, 
great  birds,  dragons,  and  subterranean 
powers ;  the  elements  personified,  wor¬ 
shiped,  dethroned:  demons  and  hobgob¬ 
lins,  fiends,  fairies,  and  furies;  ghosts, 
bogies,  and,  high  over  all,  some  pow’er 
greater  and  more  poweri’ul  than  they,  the 
hidden  reason  and  seed  of  all,  to  which  all 
were  certainly  tending,  and  which  could 
not  be  reached  without  his  aid.  In  the 
same  way  unconscious,  and  yet  traditional 
mannerisms,  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
popular  tale,  both  point  sun-wise  and  south 
ways.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  the  usages 
and  memories  connected  with  it,  hold  in 
many  an  unconscious  popular  observance. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  necessary, 
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in  order  to  propitiate  popular  divinities, 
“  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost.”  The  boat 
was  rowed  sun-wise — the  English  sailor 
coils  a  rope  sun-wise;  when  a  soldier  faces 
about  he  goes  right-about-face ;  girls  dance 
in  a  circle,  and  U8u.ally,  we  believe,  face 
tlie  center,  and  move  to  the  left,  which  is 
sun-wise.  It  is  so  over  all  Norseland,  not 
only  in  the  lonely  Faroe  Isles,  where  Mr. 
Campbell  saw  the  men,  women,  and  girls 
circling  round  the  room,  singing  old  he¬ 
roic  ball.ads  in  the  Norse  tongue,  but  in 
some  benighted  villages  in  England  w’here 
still  they  dance  round  the  Maypole.  ]Mr. 
Campbell  says : 

“  Now,  if  a  man  anywhere  north  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  will  face  the  sun  all  day,  and  the  place  where 
he  is  all  night,  he  will  revolve  right-about-face 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  meet  the  rising  sun 
in  the  morning  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
soutli,  his  back  to  the  west,  his  loft  hand  to  the 
north,  and  his  face  towards  his  object  of  wor¬ 
ship,  if  he  worships  the  sun.‘  If  he  walks 
round  the  gnomon  of  a  dial  on  the  sunny  side. 
Reeking  light  and  avoiding  shade,  he  will  de¬ 
scribe  a  portion  of  a  circle  from  left  to  right, 
and  if  he  crosses  the  arctic  circle  he  may  so 
perform  a  whole  circle  in  a  summer’s  day ;  but 
if  an  Asian  or  European  walks  continu^ly  to¬ 
wards  the  sun  at  an  even  pace,  whenever  he 
can  see  him,  he  will  necessarily  walk  westwards 
and  southwards,  in  the  direction  in  which  West¬ 
ern  Aryans  are  supposed  to  have  migrated. 

“  The  Gaelic  language  points  the  same  way. 
fleas  means  south,  and  right,  and  ready  dexter¬ 
ous,  well-proportioned,  ready-witted,  eloquent 
Gonsequently  to  go  south,  and  to  go  to  the 
right ;  to  coil  a  rope  dexterously,  or  southwards; 
to  be  dexterous,  southern,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  set  out ;  are  all  expressed  by  the  same  Gae¬ 
lic  w’ords — ‘  Deas,’  ‘  Qu  dei.seal,’  etc.  Now 
all  this  surely  points  to  a  journey  from  cast  to 


west  with  the  sun  for  a  leader;  to  a  camp 
awakening  at  sunrise  and  facing  the  great  lead¬ 
er  in  the  morning,  watching  his  progress  till 
noon,  and  setting  off  westwards  when  ‘  Dia,’ 
god  of  day,  was  south ;  Dean*  ready  to  lead 
them  westwards  on  their  pilgrimage.  Surely 
all  these  northern  games,  dances,  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  thoughtless  acts,  point  to  astronom¬ 
ical  worship,  and  an  imitation  of  the  march  of 
the  stars  round  the  world,  or  round  the  sun,  if 
men  had  got  so  far  in  their  astronomy.” 

We  are  aw.are  that  many  readers  will 
object  to  all  this.  Some  pimal  instincts 
in  the  nature  of  man.  We  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  argue  the  question  ;  for  the  drift 
of  our  article,  it  is  immaterial.  We  can 
not  fail  to  find  in  these  observances  and 
traditions,  stories  and  legends,  the  central 
stem  and  unity  of  our  race,  and  w’hether 
it  be  found  in  what  man  was,  or  what 
man  is,  the  argument  is  the  same.  We 
might  apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  almost  extinct  Indian  tribes, 
and  Dr.  Schoolcraft  has  gathered  on  the 
Western  Continent  curiosities  of  oral  tra¬ 
dition  similar  to  those  collected  by  Mr. 
Campbell  among  the  Western  Islands,  by 
the  myths  he  has  gathered  the  Indian  is 
able  to  trace  his  connections  with  the  hu¬ 
man  family  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  connection 
with  the  old  Odin  family ;  but  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  volcano-lighted  jieaks  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  fertile  delbas  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  valley  hold  legends  which  point  to  the 
symbolical  fires  of  the  valley  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  the  symbolical  worship  of  the 
I  sun. 


•  Pronounced  Djee-A.  Dja^s. 


Another  Wedok  ik  the  Intekiob  or  CiiiM.t. — 
Captain  Alexander  Bowers,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
fcrve,  has  performed  an  exploit  as  important,  if  not 
as  interesting,  as  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  He  has  taken  a  thousand-ton  ship  into  the 
heart  of  China,  ascending  the  Yang  tse  to  Hankow, 
tlie  great  tea  entrepdt,  fourteen  hundred  miles,  by 
map  measure,  from  Shanghai.  He  found  a  great 
eity  and  flourishing  trade,  with  about  thirty  British 
hongs,  built  upon  land  granted  by  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment,  more  hongs  building,  and  every  sign  of 
great  commercial  prosperity.  A  club-house  and 
church  are  building,  and,  of  course,  the  third  sign 
of  civilization,  a  gHIows,  can  not  be  long  delay^ 
The  anchorage  opposite  the  town  is  fairly  safe,  the 
risk  of  the  voyage  is  not  exceanve,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  t^t  Hankow  will  henoeforward  be  in 


direct  communication  with  London.  This  isf  really 
a  great  result  from  the  capture  of  Pekin,  the  valley 
of  the  Yang-tse  being  as  productive  as  that  of  the 
Ganges. — London  Weeklyy  Nov.  28<A. 

Birds  and  Insects.— If  the  arrangements  of  na¬ 
ture  were  left  undisturbed,  the  birds  would  kill  so 
many  insects  that  the  insects  could  not  kill  too  many 
plants.  A  certain  insect  was  found  to  lay  2000  eggs, 
but  a  single  tom  tit  was  found  to  eat  200,000  a  year. 
A  swallow  devours  about  440  insects  a  day,  eggs 
and  all  A  sparrow’s  nest  in  the  city  of  Paris  was 
found  to  contain  700  pairs  of  upper  wings  of  cock¬ 
chafers,  though  food  of  other  kinds  was  procurable 
in  abundance.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  birds  prevent  too  great  an  excess  of  insect 
life. 
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Tuanquiixity  can  never  be  the  lot  of 
those  who  rule  nations.  Glory  they  may 
have ;  the  praise  of  men ;  the  approbation 
of  their  own  consciences;  the  happiness 
which  springs  from  the  full  occupation  of 
every  faculty  and  every  hour ;  the  intense 
interest  with  which  dealing  with  great 
affairs  viviBes  the  whole  of  existence  ;  the 
supreme  felicity  of  all  allotted  to  men — 
that  of  feeling  that  they  have  lived  the 
life  and  may  die  the  death  of  the  truest 
benefactors  of  their  race.  All  these  re¬ 
wards  they  may  aspire  to ;  but  repose,  a 
sense  of  enduring  security,  comf»rtable 
and  confident  relaxation  of  nerve,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  exertion,  that  conviction  of  “  hav¬ 
ing  attained,”  of  being  safe  in  port,  of 
every  thing  “  b4ing  made  snug,”  which 
enables  a  man  to  say  to  his  soul,  ‘^Sonl ! 
thou  hast  much  peace  laid  uj)  for  many 
years  :  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  and  sleep 
— these  blessings  are  not  for  either  sover¬ 
eigns  or  statesmen,  at  least,  not  for  those 
of  Europe  in  modern  days.  “  A  murmur 
of  the  restless  deep  ”  is  ever  at  hand  to 
disturb  even  the  briefest  slumber.  No 
sooner  is  one  war  ended  than  another  is 
begun.  N  o  sooner  is  one  quarrel,  which 
taxed  the  resources  and  menaced  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  great  nations,  quenched  in  utter 
exhaustion  or  settled  after  infinite  intrigue, 
than  some  little  insignificant  question — a 
cloud  at  first  sight  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand — arises  in  some  other  quarter,  swells 
into  unexpected  magnitude,  and  threatens 
the  direst  results.  Not  a  day  p.asses  which 
does  not  bring  to  the  bureau  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  for  foreign  affairs  of  every  great  state 
dispatches  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires  and  of  peoples — inchoate  “difficul¬ 
ties”  which  cither  slovenly  neglect  or  ju¬ 
dicious  culture  may  nurse  into  mighty 
conflicts.  Sometimes  it  is  an  oppressed 
“nationality”  whose  cup  of  misery  is  full, 
and  which  can  keep  silence  and  endure  no 
longer.  Sometimes  it  is  a  second  or  third 


*  Lt  MafiikHT.  1863.  (Emperor’s  Letter  propos¬ 
ing  the  Congress.)  Pari<,  1863. 


rate  monarch  who  catches  cold  or  falls 
from  his  horse,  and  dies  nial  djyropos. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  intemperate  sea-captain 
who  insults  our  flag.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
savage  tribe  who  murders  our  ambas¬ 
sador.  Sometimes  it  is  a  weak  and 
vain  consul  or  envoy  or  charge  (Taf- 
faires,  who  makes  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill,  and  gets  up  a  wholly  gratuitous 
row  of  his  own.  Sometimes  it  is  an  over- 
active  or  over-forecasting  sovereign,  who 
drops  a  pungent  expression  to  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  or  makes  a  troublesome  suggestion 
to  his  parliament,  that  originates  the  un¬ 
easiness  and  the  storm.  But  what  with  Sir 
John  Bowring  and  the  Arrow  ;  what  with 
Captain  Wilkes  and  the  Trent ;  what  with 
General  Harney  and  the  “  Island  of  San 
Juan  ;”  what  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
and  the  “  sick  man  what  with  the  King 
of  Denmark’s  death,  and  the  King  of 
Greece’s  dismissal ;  what  with  Louis  N.a- 
poleon’s  New-year’s  day  words  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  minister,  and  his  congress  letter  of 
a  few  years’  later  date — there  is  no  rest 
for  the  politician  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Just  now  the  appearance  of  the  world 
is  one  of  singular  disturbance.  It  is  a 
seething  caldron.  In  the  extreme  West  a 
civil  war  is  raging  with  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  ferocity,  and  on  a  quite  unexampled 
scale  ;  a  civil  war  with  which,  thank  God, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  watch  it, 
to  suffer  from  it,  and  to  deplore  it.  In  the 
extreme  East  a  civil  war  appears  imminent 
in  Japan,  of  which  we,  if  not  the  causa 
causaus,  are  certainly  the  causa  sine  qud 
non  ;  and  a  civil  war  has  raged  for  years 
in  China,  in  which  we  have  begun  direct¬ 
ly  to  take  an  active  part.  Greece  has  ju.st 
got  her  new  sovereign  —  who  does  not 
seem  anxious  to  pay  his  predecessor’s 
debts.  Mexico  is  waiting  for  her  new 
emperor ;  and  the  emperor  appears  to  be 
wiuting  till  she  definitely  knows  her  own 
mind,  and  wishes  her  to  be  off  with  old 
love  before  she  is  on  with  the  new.  The 
new  King  of  Denmark  seems  likely  to  in¬ 
herit  a  war  by  the  same  title  by  which  he 
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inherits  a  throne ;  and  two  of  the  great 
powers  who  guaranteed  to  hitii  both  his 
scepter  and  his  dominions  are  now  march¬ 
ing  hostile  troops  into  a  part  of  his  terri¬ 
tory  on  a  ])lca  which  no  outside  politician 
is  at  all  able  to  comprehend.  It  seems  by 
no  means  improbable  that  a  European  war 
may  arise  out  of  a  local  dispute  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  to  defy  unraveling,  and  to  our 
eyes  so  comparatively  unimportant  as  to 
make  us  even  more  impatient  and  indig¬ 
nant  than  we  are  alarmed.  Italy  still  suf¬ 
fers  from  two  irritating  sores  which  forbid 
all  political  comfort  or  security  ;  while  the 
baroarities  of  the  Russian  troops  and  of¬ 
ficials  in  Poland  have  excited  almost  to 
the  war-pitch  the  languid  and  dormant 
sympathies  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  that 
unfortunate  and  unsatisfactory  Vace.  And 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  his  characteristically 
perverse  sagacity,  seizes  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  to  throw  into  the  boiling  pot  one 
additional  ingredient  of  perplexity  and 
disturbance  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  for 
a  European  Congress  to  sit  upon  the  ago¬ 
nizing  body  and  prescribe  ibr  the  sick 
man. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ascribe  to 
Louis  Xapoleon  all  the  feverish  unrest  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Rut  it  is  undenia¬ 
ble  that  sinea  he  ascended  the  jjresiden-  I 
tial  chair  of  France,  Europe  has  enjoyed 
no  repose  whatever,  and  that  in  every 
single  conllict  or  convulsion  that  has  oc¬ 
curred,  or  been  averted,  he  has  had  his 
share,  and  usually  a  principal  share.  It 
is  certain  that  immediately  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  ])Ower  his  brain  was  teeming 
with  a  variety  of  projects  all  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  existing  European  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  that  enough  of  these  leaked 
out  to  induce  that  general  increase  of 
armaments  which  has  pressetl  so  heavily 
on  the  resources  of  every  State,  and  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  great  de.al  to  do  with  the  wars 
which  have  since  taken  place.  The  coup 
(Tetut^  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as 
to  the  political  sagacity  and  moral  defen- 
sibility  of  that  proceeding,  unquestion¬ 
ably  pointed  out  its  author  as  a  man  who 
would  scruple  at  no  measures,  however 
violent  and  sudden,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ends,  and  made  it  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  for  every  potentate  against  whom  he 
might  by  possibility  entertain  hostile  de¬ 
signs,  to  be  in  a  far  more  forward  state 
of  preparation  for  all  oontingencies  than 
would  be  needful  where  they  had  only  to 


deal  with  ordinary  men  observant  of  or¬ 
dinary  rules  and  controlled  by  ordinary 
scruples.  It  must  be  conceded,  too, 
though  we  hold  Mr.  Kinglakc’s  theory  as 
to  the  parentage  of  the  Crimean  war  to 
be  utterly  extravagant  and  wild  and  in 
the  teeth  of  acknowledged  and  notorious 
facts,  that  our  dispute  with  Russia  would 
assuredly  not  have  culminated  in  a  war 
had  Louis  Philippe,  instead  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  reigned  .at  the  Tuileries.  The  oo- 
cup.ation  of  Rome  by  French  troops  has 
been  one  of  the  standing  causes  of  Euro- 
{>ean  insecurity  and  uneasiness;  and  for 
the  continuance  of  this  occupation,  though 
not  for  its  origin,  the  emperor  is  solely 
and  distinctly  responsible.  The  Italian 
war  of  1859  was  his  own  deliberate  and 
spontaneous  act ;  and  though  we  hold  it 
to  have  been  a  beneficent,  if  not,  strictly 
spe.aking,  a  righteous  act,  still  it  was  a 
most  revolutionary  and  perturbing  one, 
and  one  the  ultimate  convulsing  reverbe¬ 
rations  of  which  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Disgusted  as  we  had  long  been  with 
Mexican  outrages  and  Mexican  evasions, 
we  should  never  have  undertaken  the 
Mexican  expedition  without  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  and  to  him  alone 
is  due  the  conversion  of  a  wretched  re¬ 
public  into  a  possibly  great  empire.  The 
secession  of  the  Southern  St.ates  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  a  strictly  domestic  event,  which 
lies  neither  .at  his  door  nor  at  ours ;  but  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  our  selfabnegation 
and  recalcitrance  that  ih.at  secession  has 
not  long  since  ended  in  the  separate  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  powerful  slave  St.ate, 
of  which  half  the  responsibility  would 
have  been  ours.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  initiation  .and  zealous  urgency,  it  is 
probable  that  England  would  never  have 
ventured  to  incur  a  diplomatic  rebuff  from 
Russia  b^  interposition  between  the  butch¬ 
er  and  his  victims ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  our  interest  and  zeal  in  the  matter 
had  been  equ.al  to  his,  either  Poland  would 
ere  now  have  been  free,  or  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  engaged  along  with  F ranee 
in  a  second  Russian  war.  Finally,  scarce¬ 
ly  any  pacific  jiroposal  has  ever  created 
such  universal  uneasiness  and  alarm  as  the 
emperor’s  suggestion  of  a  congress ;  and 
this  firoposal,  with  all  its  disturbing  ideas 
and  all  its  possible  results,  is  attributable 
to  him  .alone. 

In  truth,  no  man  in  recent  times,  with 
the  single  exception  of  his  uncle,  hits  ever 
exercised  any  thing  like  the  same  amount 
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personal  influence  over  the  current  of 
the  world’s  afljiirs.  In  former  days,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  king,  or  a  great  minister,  or 
sometimes  even  the  mistress  of  a  man  in 
an  arthritic  position,  was  able  to  decide 
on  peace  or  war,  on  the  seizure  or  surren¬ 
der  of  territories,  on  the  happiness  or  the 
wretchedness  of  millions.  In  the  more 
complicated  politics  and  the  more  civilized 
times  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  these  great 
issues  usually  lie  in  the  h.and8  of  solemn 
assemblies,  or  the  combination  of  events, 
or  the  working  of  that  mighty  but  un- 
definablc  agency  called  public  opinion. 
Where  individual  passion  and  individ 
ual  will  once  guided  and  fashioned  our 
courses,  these  are  now  determined  by  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  and  national  resources. 
To  know  what  is  likely  to  happen  we  are 
wont  to  study  the  relations,  the  feelings, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  several  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  to  take  small  account 
of  particular  men  among  them.  lint  now 
he  who  would  be  a  forecasting  and  saga¬ 
cious  jwlitical  seer  must  master,  as  the 
most  proximately  determining  influence 
among  all^the  nature  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  proclivities  of  his  singular 
character,  and  the  exigencies  of  his  intri¬ 
cate  position. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  given  us  many 
means  of  knowing  him.  Perhaps  scarce¬ 
ly  any  potentate  has  ever  aftbrded  such 
ample  materials  to  the  speculator  and  the 
student.  He  has  done  much ;  he  has 
written  much  ;  and  for  so  habitually  si¬ 
lent  a  man  he  has  spoken  not  a  little — and 
when  he  does  speak,  he  usually  speaks 
significantly.  As  conspirator,  as  adven¬ 
turer,  as  prisoner,  as  author,  as  deputy,  as 
president,  as  emperor,  he  has  been  before 
the  public  for  thirty  years.  If  we  do  not 
understand  him  now,  his  nature  must  be 
peculiarly  deep,  complicated,  or  inconse¬ 
quent. 

In  some  respects  he  is  a  more  remark¬ 
able  man  than  even  his  uncle.  He  is  not, 
it  is  true,  gifted  with  his  uncle’s  genius, 
either  for  administration  or  for  war;  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  cursed  with 
that  willful  and  impracticable  temper  which 
so  often  neutralized  the  wonderful  powers 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  which  lea  to  his 
final  overthrow.  Napoleon  the  Third  is 
pertinaeiovs  without  being  obstinate.  He 
adheres  to  his  plans  often  for  long  years  ; 
he  recurs  to  them  persistently  again  and 
again  after  the  world  fancies  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  them  for  ever;  but  he  seldom  in- 
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sists  upon  them  doggedly,  vehemently,  or 
blindly,  in  the  face  of  formidable  obstacles. 
The  uncle,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
used  to  be  irritated  by  oppo'^ition  into 
something  very  like  insanity.  The  nephew 
measures  the  force  of  the  opposition  con¬ 
siderately,  and  recoils  before  it  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  prove  stronger  than  he 
wishes  to  encounter.  Ilis  temper,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  naturally  equable  and  placid- 
At  all  events,  he  never  loses  it,  or  gives 
way  to  those  bursts  of  undignified  pas¬ 
sion  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
disgraced  the  position  and  alienated  the 
friends  of  the  great  warrior.  Perhaps 
only  twice  since  his  accession  to  power 
has  Louis  Napoleon  acted  from  passion 
rather  than  troni  deliberation  ;  once  when, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
all  his  well-wishers,  he  insisted  on  confis¬ 
cating  the  Orleans  property,  and  again 
when,  after  the  Orsim  attentat^  his  shaken 
nerves  and  natural  indignation  for  a  short 

!)eriod  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
_Ie,  however,  recovered  hiinsell^ — and  re¬ 
covered  with  grace — as  soon  as  he  had 
time  for  reflection,  and  s.aw  that  danger 
was  becoming  imminent;  and  thencetor- 
ward  he  exerled  himself  to  soothe  down 
the  angry  passions  of  the  people  and  tli« 
army. 

Again,  though  Louis  Napoleon  is  in  one 
sense  a  daring  man,  he  is  the  reverse  of  a 
rash  or  desperate  one.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  assertion  of  the  Hero  of  lljoulogne, 
Strasburg,  and  the  coup  d'etat,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  first  two 
wild  adventures  belong  to  the  period  of 
his  nonage,  and  the  latter,  though  a  bold 
and  hazardous  stroke  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  was  determined  to  at¬ 
tain  or  die,  was  prepared  with  the  most 
sedulous,  patient,  and  forecasting  care. 
Since  that  period  certainly  his  caution  has 
been  more  remarkable  even  than  his  polit¬ 
ical  courage.  He  feels  that  he  has  won 
too  much,  and  has  too  much  to  lose,  to 
venture  on  any  very  hazardous  attempts. 
Like  Charles  II.,  he  is  resolved  never 
again  to  go  on  his  travels.  He  takes  in¬ 
finite  pains  to  make  all  his  ground  saf« 
under  him  before  he  acts,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  as  not  only  to  preclude  all  risk  of 
failure,  but  to  evade  much  probability  of 
earnest  opposition.  He  is  especially  anx¬ 
ious  to  carry  as  great  a  majority  with  him 
as  he  can — majority,  that  is,  of  strength, 
if  not  of  numbers.  He  procrastinate! 
and  postpones  with  sometimes  a  self-de- 
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feating  excess  of  hesitation,  wishing  to 
keep  as  many  courses  as  possible  open  to 
him,  and  to  keep  them  open  as  long  as  he 
can.  He  shrinks  from  the  irrevocable 
much ;  he  shrinks  from  the  desperate  or 
the  gamblingly  dangerous  still  more.  He 
likes  to  undertake  all  his  ventures  in  con¬ 
cert  with  allies  who  will  render  discomfit¬ 
ure  impossible,  who  will  divide  the  cost, 
who  will  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  labor 
and  the  j)eril,  and  leave  him  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  glory  and  the  gain.  He 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  Crimea 
unless  Great  Britain  had  been  ready  to 
go  with  him.  He  would  never  have  gone 
to  Mexico  if  Spain  and  England  had  not 
in  the  first  instance  joined  the  expedition. 
He  would  probably  never  ha^e  ventured 
on  the  Italian  war  of  1859  if  he  had  not 
felt  certain  that  the  revolutionary  element 
in  Europe  would  suffice  to  insure  his  suc¬ 
cess,  if •  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call 
it  into  action.  And  we  all  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  the  critical  moment  came 
he  shrank  from  calling  it  into  action,  and 
contented  himself  with'  a  half  success  in¬ 
stead.  He  earnestly  desires  no  doubt  to 
recognize  the  Confederate  States,  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  independence,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  secure  his  ow’n  grasp  on  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  yet  he  has  twice  abandoned,  or  at 
least  postponed  all  action  in  this  direction, 
because  he  could  not  obtain  the  counte¬ 
nance  or  support  of  England.  We  may 
feel  very  confident,  therefore,  that  he  will 
never  bid  defiano.e  to  any  very  powerful 
combination  of  foes,  or  act  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion  as  to  unite  all  Europe  against  him. 
His  tact  and  good  sense  in  drawing  back 
when  necessary,  and  seeing  when  it  is 
necessary,  constitute  at  once  his  security 
and  ours. 

He  is  va*«,  and  he  would  neither  be  a 
Frenchman  nor  a  suitable  ruler  for  French¬ 
men,  were  he  not ;  but  his  vanity  is  a 
quality  rather  than  a  weakness.  It  may 
be  unphilosophic,  but  it  is  neither  irration¬ 
al  nor  excessive.  He  loves  grandeur;  he 
loves  power;  he  loves  admiration;  his 
enemies  say  that  he  aspires  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  universality,  and  that  he  is  prone 
to  monopolize  merit  which  of  right  be¬ 
longs  to  others ;  he  is  desirous  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  to  fill  unceasingly  a  vast  space  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  sentiment 
will  ever  betray  him  into  any  serious  er¬ 
rors,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
much  a  matter  of  policy  as  a  mere  per- 
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sonal  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  the  only 
instance  in  which  his  peculiar  attributes 
subserve  his  policy  and  strengthen  his  po¬ 
sition.  He  thoroughly  understands  the 
nation  which  he  governs  and  the  place 
which  he  holds.  We  think,  too,  that  he 
understands  his  epoch,  and  the  elements 
of  political  causation  in  the  actual  world, 
better  than  any  other  ruler  now  extant, 
whether  sovereign  or  minister.  And  prob¬ 
ably  the  secret  of  his  especial  and  pecu¬ 
liar  comprehension  of  \)ae  popular  mind, 
both  in  France  and  throughout  Europe, 
lies  in  his  unaffected  and  innate  sympathy 
with  it.  He  has  thought  patiently,  he  has 
brooded  long,  he  has  studied  profoundly. 
He  is  assuredly  on  most  points  in  advance 
not  only  of  the  French  nation  but  of 
nearly  all  French  politicians.  He  has 
sounder  notions  of  political  economy,  he 
has  a  greater  capacity  of  appreciating 
foreign  ideas  and  foreign  institutions,  he 
has  a  more  dispassionate  and  less  pervert¬ 
ed  vision,  than  any  of  them.  His  mind 
and  character  are  essentially  of  the  states¬ 
manlike  order — though  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  statesmen,  because  his  ultimate 
aims  are  not  noble,  and  bis  estimate  of 
men  is  not  high.  But  for  a  skillful  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  a  clearly  seen  end,  for 
tentative  tact  in  a  perilous  course,  for  far 
forecasting,  and  every  now  and  then  for 
deep  insight,  he  has  shown  himself  supe¬ 
rior  to  every  public  man  of  the  day,  and 
he  has  found  himself  in  one  of  the  very 
few  positions  in  the  modern  world  in 
which  his  qualifications  for  government 
could  h.ave  found  a  fair  and  open  field. 

Practically,  perhaps,  his  most  pernicious 
characteristic  is  his  restlessness.  His  mind 
is  naturally  busy,  scheming,  and  prolific ; 
and  he  finds  it  for  bis  interest,  as  the  elect¬ 
ed  chief  of  a  most  restless  people,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  natural  bent.  He  broods  over  a 
variety  of  conflicting  plans,  sometimes 
throwing  out  one  feeler  to  the  public, 
sometimes  another;  sometimes  wailing 
till  the  project  is  matured  ;  sometimes  of¬ 
fering  the  world  a  sort  of  option  between 
several  disturbances,  but  never  leaving  it 
an  hour’s  conscious  security  of  repose.  He 
is  incalculable  too  as  well  as  remnant. 
Ho  is  for  ever  breaking  out  in  a  fresh 
place.  You  never  know'  what  he  m.ay  do 
or  say  next.  You  only  feel  certain  that 
he  will  never  be  long  without  doing  or 
saying  something.  His  mind  may  grow 
any  sort  of  crop — wheat  or  weed.  The 
only  positive  thing  is,  that  it  can  never  lie 
25 
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fallow.  As  long  as  he  lives,  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  il  n'y 
aura  rien  de  certain,  hora  rimprecu. 

In  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
emperor’s  character,  those  who  W'ould  be 
able  to  form  a  sagacious  estimate  of  the 
prospects  of  the  political  world  must  take 
an  account  of  the  various  and  inexorable 
exigencies  of  his  position.  That  position 
is  anomalous  in  the  extreme,  lie  takes 
rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  is  about  the  most  {>owerlul  of  them 
all.  But,  singly  out  of  the  whole  list,  he 
holds  his  scepter  partly  by  right  of  his 
own  skillful  and  daring  seizure  of  it,  and 
partly  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  choice.  He  is  the  only  monarch  of  the 
old  world  who  has  been  distinctly  elected 
by  the  people,  who  has  been  chosen  be¬ 
cause  he  represents  them,  who  reigns  be¬ 
cause  he  understands  them.  He  is  the 
Crowned  Democrat  of  Europe.  He  does 
not  exactly,  like  actors,  “  live  to  please,” 
but,  like  actors,  he  “  must  please  to  live 
and  he  must  please  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  France  is  no  easy  taskmaster. 
To  satisfy  her  imperious  demands,  he  must 
keep  her  prominent  and  make  her  glorious. 
He  must  not  be  quiescent,  for  what  she 
loves  b  corruscation  and  conspicuoustiess; 
and  these  conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  a  sort  of  unresting  officiousness  in  the 
concerns  of  all  nations.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  not  be  baffled,  and  he  must 
not  fail;  he  must  be  ever  on  his  guard 
lest  the  iuter])08mg  activity  which  is  ex¬ 
acted  from  him  should  draw  upon  him 
either  ridicule  or  snubs.  He  must  be  ever 
on  the  watch  to  further  those  “ideas” 
which  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the 
French  brain,  and  for  w'hich  the  French 
nation  is  sometimea  willing  to  make  war. 
He  must  stand  forward  as  the  champion 
of  those  oppressed  nationalities  with  wnom 
even  Gallic  selfishness  has  learned  to  sym¬ 
pathize.  He  must  never  let  any  other 
power  steal  a  march  upon  him  even  in  the 
most  dUtant  quarter  of  the  world.  He 
must  never  let  there  be  a  disturbance 
or  a  conflict  any  where,  without  stepping 
forward  either  as  auxiliary  or  pacificator. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  he  must  never  be 
dbcomfited  or  rebuffed.  All  his  expedi¬ 
tions  must  succeed,  and  all  his  battles 
must  be  victories.  Hb  w'ars,  too,  must 
be  neither  long,  disastrous,  nor  costly. 
France  is  in  one  point  singularly  and  in¬ 
curably  irrational,  and  refuses  to  Ibten  to 
Uie  “  inexorable  logic  of  facts.”  She  ex- 
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|>ect8  her  emperor  to  pursue  a  career  of  all 
others  the  most  expensive,  yet  she  expects 
him  never  to  call  upon  her  for  any  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  outlay.  She  will  have  her 
theater  and  her  banquet ;  but  she  refuses 
steadily  either  to  take  the  ticket  or  to  pay 
the  bill.  Her  wars  and  interventions  must 
bring  her  much  glory,  and  yet  cost  her  no 
treasure.  Nothing  will  induce  her  to  en¬ 
dure  a  new  tax,  or  to  keep  out  of  an  ex¬ 
citing  adventure  or  a  tempting  broil. 

Hitherto  Louis  Napoleon  has  satisfied 
all  her  inconsistent  cravings  with  marvel¬ 
ous  success.  He  has  kept  all  the  world 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  know 
“  what  Franco  would  do  next.”  Ho  has 
made  all  Europe  and  half  Asia  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  uneasy.  He  has  compelled 
all  nations  to  double  or  quadruple  their 
annameuts.  He  costs  his  fellow-creatures 
at  least  fifty  million  pounds  per  annum. 
He  has,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
taken  the  strongest  and  best  demnded 
fortress  in  the  world.  He  has,  in  con¬ 
junction  again  with  England,  defeated, 
humbled,  and  disarmed  that  hereditary 
northern  foe  who  inflicted  the  first  crush¬ 
ing  reverse  of  his  uncle’s  career  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  and  ultimately  was,  next  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  chief  instrument  of  hb  down¬ 
fall.  He  has  for  tw'elve  years  kept  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic  world  a 
dependent  on  his  armed  protection.  Ho 
has  done  what  various  potentates  and  war¬ 
riors  before  him  had  striven  to  do  in  vain — 
he  has  created,  or  paved  the  way,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  mighty  kingdom. 
He  has  wrested  one  large  province  from 
Austria,  and  bestowed  it  u})on  Italy.  He 
has  wrested  two  provinces  from  Sardinia, 
and  annexed  them  to  bis  own  dominions. 
He  has  conquered  an  anarchical  republic, 
has  changed  it  into  a  hopeful  empire,  and 
I  has  bestowed  the  scepter  of  it  upon  the 
prince  of  that  foreign  house  which  his 
uncle  so  often  humbled,  and  into  which 
he  finally  intermarried.  And  if  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  follow  out  his  own  de¬ 
signs,  he  would  ere  now  have  crowned  all 
his  other  exploits  by  establishing  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Southern  States.  All 
this  be  has  done  abroad  ;  at  home  he  has 
rebuilt  Paris,  and  partly  rebuilt  other 
great  cities ;  he  has  remodeled  the  first 
army,  and  reconstructed  the  second  navy 
in  the  world. 

And  he  has  contrived  to  do  all  ^b 
without  imposing  a  single  new  tax,  and 
without  laying  on  the  people  any  burden 
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which  is  generally  or  sensibly  felt ;  for 
although  the  cost  of  living  in  France  has 
greatly  increased,  it  has  not  increased  so 
tMt  as  either  the  wages  of  labor  or  the 
|>rotits  of  trade.  IJy  profuse  borrowing, 
and  by  the  Scagacious  system  of  open 
loans,  he  h.as  contrived  to  make  his  lavish 
expenditure  a  source  of  actual  immediate 
gain  to  the  small  capitalists,  to  the  hoard¬ 
ing  peasants,  to  the  saving  classes  ;  that 
is,  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  laborious 
eJasses  of  ^ranee.  Hy  providing  them 
with  a  safe,  accessible,  and  lucrative  in¬ 
vestment  for  their  small  and  patient  econo¬ 
mies,  he  has  added  to  their  income,  and 
ha.s  perhaps,  also  reduced  the  price  of 
land,  which  it  is  their  great  ambition  to 
possess,  and  the  inirchase  of  which  was 
formerly  the  only  mode  in  which  they 
could  invest  their  savings.  His  course  of 
action  has,  at  present  and  ostensibly  at 
least,  proved  as  profitable  to  the  botirgeoi- 
$ie  as  to  the  peasantry.  He  has  so  dealt 
with  the  whole  system  of  railroads  in 
France  as  at  once  enormously  to  aid  and 
grjitify  all  the  shareholders  in  it,  and  also 
vigorously  to  stimulate  the  spread  of  that 
species  of  outlay  which,  of  all  others,  has 
lieen  found  most  to  develop  industry 
and  to  yield  rich  returns.  The  foreign 
cK)mmerce  of  France  has,  we  believe, 
doubled  since  his  accession ;  and  it  would 
lie  ungrateful  to  deny  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  augmentation  is  due  to  his 
fostering  attention  and  superior  sagacity. 
How  long  he  may  be  able  to  continue  this 
singular  prosperity  and  success  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  There  are  not  wanting 
indications  which  may  warn  him  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  road  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursuing.  France  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  growing  in  ■wealth,  but  her  debt  is 
growing  also;  and  her  more  competent 
financiers  are  evidently  taking  the  alarm. 
Xow  alarm  is  danger — and  danger  of  the 
most  signal  sort — to  a  nation  which  has 
stretched  its  credit  and  mortgaged  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  yet  declines  to  be  taxed  to 
meet  fresh  emergencies.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  feel  assur^  that  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times; 
that  he  will  not  venture  on  any  very  peri¬ 
lous  enterprise,  or  any  very  desperate  ex¬ 
penditure;  that,  if  the  alternative  be 
forced  upon  him,  he  will  risk  quiescence 
rather  than  discomfiture ;  and  that,  of  the 
two,  he  will  prefer  to  disappoint  France 
rather  than  to  tax  her.  At  me  same  time 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  how  vast¬ 


ly  America  has  enlarged  our  ideas  of  the 
possible  limits  of  the  borrowing  power  in 
a  country  where  the  people  arc  unanimous, 
or  where  the  government  is  popular. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  some  one  else  be¬ 
sides  France  to  satisfy — a  power  at  oncie 
hjs  master  and  his  tool — namely,  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  party  throughout  Europe,  the 
democratic  element  in  Continental  States, 
the  discontented  and  oppressed  nationali¬ 
ties — those,  in  a  ■word,  who  are  fond  of 
describing  themselves  as  the  adherents 
and  devotees  of  “  the  principles  of  1789.” 
With  this  party  the  emperor  h.a8  strong 
sympathies  ;  to  it  he  is  under  great  obli¬ 
gations  ;  from  it  he  has  great  hopes ;  of 
it  he  entertains  great  fear.  Ho  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  its  strength,  its  nature, 
its  temper,  and  its  designs.  His  early 
Carbonari  connections  gave  him  this 
knowledge,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  which, 
being  his  exclusive  possession,  confers 
upon  him  a  notable  advantage  over  all 
other  goveniments  and  potentates.  Then, 
too,  he  not  only  understands  this  party, 
but  he  believes  in  it.  He  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  resolute  purpose,  the 
tenacious  will,  the  martyr-like  fanaticism, 
and  the  unscrupulous  morality  of  its  lead¬ 
ers.  He  is,  we  apprehend,  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  “principles  of  1789” 
.are  tho.se  which  will  spread  and  finally 
prevail  ;  th.at,  in  the  perennial  contest 
between  Democracy  and  its  rivals,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  viciory  must  remain  with  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  that  all  political  progress,  as 
well  as  all  political  convulsions,  is  tend¬ 
ing  towards  the  establishment  in  all  lands 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  delegat¬ 
ed  to  and  embodied  in  the  sovereignty 
of  one  man,  as  the  ultimate  form  which 
states  and  governments  will  assume.  Of 
this  tendency  he  is  determined  to  be  the 
exponent,  the  patron,  and  the  leader,  a.s 
he  has  contrived  to  make  himself  its  first 
and  most  illustrious  exemplar.  This  con¬ 
viction  we  hold  to  be  the  key  to  nearly 
all  his  policy,  past  and  present.  He  h.-is 
no  more  notion  th.an  Tocqueville  had  that 
any  aristocracy  or  autocracy  can  in  the 
end  make  head  against  the  organized  and 
well-led  might  of  the  popular  masses  ;  he 
has  a  rooted  distrust  and  dislike,  almost 
amounting  to  contempt,  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  constitutional  regime;  and  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  working  capacity  of 
really  republican  institutions.  His  tloc- 
trine — the  idee  Napoleonienne — is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  one  man,  sustained  by  the 
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great  body  of  the  people,  imbued  ■with  brother  ”  if  we  permit  the  perpetration  of 
their  sentimeote  and  wishea,  but  endowed  so  much  evil.  France  is  truly  and  deeply 
w'ith  sagacity  to  sift  them,  to  guide  them,  interested  in  the  matter ;  her  sympathy 
to  modify  and  enlighten  them,  yet  at  the  with  the  Poles  is  perhaps  the  one  really 
same  time  with  full  power  to  establish  and  generous  and  disinterested  feeling  which 
enforce  them.  There  is  vast  might  because  ever  enters  into  her. foreign  policy;  and 
there  is  great  truth  in  this  conception  9f  Louis  Na)>oleon,  as  secret  chief  of  the 
individual  will  and  talent  based  upon  revolutionary  democracy  of  Europe  and 
brute  force,  backed  by  it,  and  wielding  it.  as  sharing  many  of  its  sentiments,  can  not 
But  herein  also  lies  the  great  danger  of  wish,  and  can  not  afford^  to  have  one  of 
modem  civilization ;  and  it  is  the  devo-  its  most  warlike  and  most  pertinacious 
tion  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  this  conception,  nationalities  trampled  out.  It  negotiation 
the  clearness  with  which  he  apprehends  it,  can  do  nothing  in  this  matter,  it  is  evident 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  grasps  it,  that  that  a  general  and  desperate  war  can  only 
renders  him  the  most  formidable  foe  that  be  averted  by  the  passive  witnessing  and 
the  higher  elements  of  moral  and  intellec-  almost  the  tame  connivance  on  the  part  of 
tual,  as  distinguished  from  mere  material,  England  and  France  in  the  consummation 
civilization  ever  had.  It  makes  him  strong  of  a  great  iniquity  and  a  cruel  wrong, 
with  all  the  strength,  and  stable  with  all  There  is  the  case  of  Rome.  It  is  clear 
the  stability,  of  a  true  idea,  but  at  the  that  nothing  but  the  fixed  resolve  of  the 
same  time  pernicious  with  all  the  mischief,  Italian  statesmen  not  to  quarrel  with  their 
and  mean  with  all  the  lowness,  of  a  grovel-  great,  though  in  some  resj)ects  their  unin- 
ing  and  narrow  aim.  tentional,  benefactor,  and  their  conviction 

For  a  man  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  that  a  conflict  with  France  must  end  in  their 
requirements  as  w'e  have  delineated,  a  sol-  discomfiture  and  perhaps  their  total  ruin, 
emn  congress  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  have  been  able  to  keep  down  the  impatient 
wants  and  grievances  of  all  nations  must  patriotism  of  the  Homan  people.  It  is  cer- 
be  the  next  best  thing  to  a  brilliant  war  tain  that  their  influence  will  not  be  able 
undertaken  to  redress  the  injuries  of  one.  to  hold  back  the  revolutionary  party  for 
In  some  respects  it  is  even  more  tempting,  ever ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
It  costs  nothing ;  it  does  not  risk  much  ;  hold  it  back  for  long.  All  Europe,  as 
and  it  places  France  and  her  emperor  on  Catholic,  is  so  deeply  interested  in  this 
a  pedestal  of  conspicuous  influence  and  con-  question,  that  it  must  have  formed  one  of 
spicuous  philanthropy.  We  may  ^  of  opin-  the  first  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
ion  that  such  acongress  would  be  more  like-  projected  congress;  and  the  emperor  in 
ly  to  disturb  much  than  to  arrange  any  calling  that  congress  could  never  have 
thing,  and  we  may  think  it  not  the  best  dreamed  of  holding  it  back,  but  must 
way,  nor  the  w'ay  at  all,  to  settle  the  unset-  really  have  intended  to  call  h^urope  into 
lied  questions  of  Europe.  But  we  can  not  counsel  to  advise  him  how  to  escape  with 
deny  that  there  are  such  unsettled  ques-  safety  and  without  discredit  from  his  false 
tions ;  that  they  urgently  press  for  settle-  position.  There  is  the  case  of  Venice, 
inent;  that  till  they  are  settled  w'e  can  Every  one  feels  that  as  long  as  Venice  re- 
have  no  hope  of  permanent  security ;  and  mains  Austrian,  war  may  break  out  any 
that  it  is  better  that  they  should,  if  possi-  moment,  and  must  break  out  before  many 
ble,  be  settled  by  diplomacy  and  discus-  years  are  past ;  that  in  such  a  war  the 
sion  than  by  obstinate  and  desolating  strongest  sympathy  of  P^nglaiid,  and  most 
wars.  There  is  the  question  of  Poland,  probably  the  active  aid  of  France,  will  be 
Even  the  languid  blood  of  England  is  be-  enlisted’on  the  side  of  the  Italian  kingdom  ; 
ginning  to  be  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  and  that  Austria  can  only  be  induced  to 
brutalities  it  reads  of,  by  the  obvious  re-  surrender  Venetia  without  a  war  by  such 
solve  to  proceed  to  something  like  the  pressure  as  only  a  European  congress 
utter  extermination  of  a  whole  people,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  her,  or  such 
and  by  the  savage  and  unmanly  severity  compensation  as  only  a  European  congress 
with  which  that  resolve  is  being  carried  could  offer  her  or  procure  for  her.  Lastly, 
out.  We  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves  there  is  the  case  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
whether  Europe  can  stand  by  and  see  a  complicated  question  and  a  small  issue, 
such  things  done,  and  whether,  though  but  one  which  at  the  moment  we  arc  w'rit- 
we  are  hopeless  of  doing  nxioh  good,  we  ing  is  endangering  the  peace  of  Europt^ 
are  not  “  verily  guilty  concerning  our  I  more  seriously  than  any  controversy  that 
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has  been  opened  since  the  Italian  cam- 
pai^,  and  which  it  really  seems  as  if  a 
conference  of  all  the  interested  powers 
might  be  able  to  settle  amicably. 

Now,  though  we  think  that  on  the 
whole  our  government  were  right  in  fan¬ 
cying  that  danger  rather  than  safety  was 
likely  to  spring  out  of  the  emperor’s  proj¬ 
ect  of  a  congress,  and  acted  judiciously 
therefore  in  declining  to  join  it,  yet  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  they  might  have 
discouraged  it  in  a  less  dry  and  cold  fash¬ 
ion.  We  doubt  whether  our  mistrust  of 
Louis  Napoleon  did  not  in  this  case  in¬ 
fluence  us  somewhat  too  strongly,  and 
prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  sincere  and  disinterested  good  in¬ 
tention  which  really  formed  part  of  the 
mixed  motives  that  induced  him  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  scheme.  We  believe  there  is  in 
bis  character  an  ingredient  both  of  the 
grand  and  the  philanthropic  which  we 
habitually  fail  to  appreciate — an  ingre¬ 
dient  strangely  imperfect  and  impure  in¬ 
deed,  and  quite  sui  generis^  but  notwith¬ 
standing  actually  existing  and  genuine 
after  its  muddy  fashion.  He  is,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  utterly  devoid  of  the  moral  sense, 
as  we  in  England  and  as  most  men  in  most 
countries  understand  it.  But  this  deficien¬ 
cy  he  pharos  with  many,  eminent  French¬ 
men — with  Napoleon  I.,  for  instance,  and 
with  M.  Thiers.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
he  would  be  restrained  by  any  scruple  or 
by  any  deference  to  principle  from  tramp¬ 
ling  down  or  stepping  over  any  law  or  any 
life  w’hich  stood  between  him  and  the 
cherished  purpose  of  his  soul.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  like  most  foreign  politicians 
he  considers  in  his  calculations  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  the  adaptation  of  his  means  to 
bis  ends,  and  scarcely  ever  or  at  all  the 
righteousness  of  that  end.  Though  the 
reverse  of  cruel  or  vindictive,  no  one 
would  characterize  him  as  a  benevolent 
man  or  a  lover  of  his  species.  But  at  the 
same  time  >ve  believe  that  there  mingles 
in  his  singular  and  complicated  nature — 
what  we  have  noticed  in  other  jurists  and 
philanthropists  who  were  neither  tender¬ 
hearted  nor  religious,  nor  specially  moral 
men — a  sort  of  desire  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world,  to  set  things  straight 
that  are  obviously  wrong,  to  rectify  mis¬ 
takes  and  to  redress  grievances  from 
which  no  one  benefits — a  philosophic  and 
workmanlike  dislike  to  seeing  any  thing, 
especially  things  appertaining  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  popular  w^elfare,  stupidly  man¬ 


aged  and  ill  done — a  genuine  and  unself¬ 
ish  wish  to  benefit  mankind,  not  from  any 
love  for  them  individually  or  concern  for 
their  happiness,  but  from  an  instinctive 
and  intellectual  wish,  inseparable  from  all 
thoughtful  and  trained  intelligences,  to 
have  things  well  done,  to  see  people  well 
off,  to  make  practice  correspond  to  theory, 
to  make  the  world  at  large  what  their  own 
minds  deem  that  it  ought  to  l>e.  The 
views  of  these  men  may  be  narrow  ;  their 
philosophic  insight  may  often  be  at  fanlt ; 
their  temper  may  be  sometimes  meildle- 
some  and  troublesome,  and  their  disposi¬ 
tion  not  unfrequently  dogmatic  and  ty¬ 
rannical  ;  but  still  they  are  not  without 
their  merit  and  not  without  their  use,  and 
ought  not  to  be  too  suspiciously  or  an¬ 
tagonistically  met.  Now  we  regard  Louis 
Napoleon  as  one  of  those  cold  and  theo¬ 
retical  philanthropists;  and  we  believe 
that  while  considering  first  his  own  in¬ 
terests  in  every  scheme  and  measure  he 
propounds,  and  next  those  of  France  as 
connected  with  his  own,  he  is  still  sincere¬ 
ly  anxious  to  remove  what  seem  to  him 
anomalies  and  blots  on  the  fair  face  of  the 
politic.al  landscape,  to  obliterate  causes  of 
danger  and  disturbance,  from  which  he 
and  his,  as  well  as  others,  may  ultimately 
suffer,  to  stand  forth  in  history  and  before 
Europe  as  an  imperial  and  far  -  sighted 
statesman,  who  saw  what  was  wanted, 
and  supplied  it,  who  saw  w’hat  was  evil, 
and  made  war  upon  it,  and  who  left  the 
world  at  large  happier,  smoother,  better 
arranged,  more  sensibly  conducted  than 
he  found  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  elements  of  great 'disturbance 
extant  in. the  European  system.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  c.an  eliminate 
or  neutralize  these  elements  would  confer 
a  real  blessing  on  humanity ;  -and  what 
more  natural  than  to  call  together  in  con¬ 
ference  all  parties  interested  in  the  same 
great  issue  of  peace  and  order,  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  neutralization  and  elimina¬ 
tion  ? — and  what  more  gratifying  than  to 
have  them  meet  in  Paris,  and  to  preside 
over  the  grand  Federal  Parliament  of  Hu¬ 
manity  in  person  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  ^ould 
treat  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  more  cordial 
appreciation  and  with  less  suspicion  than 
we  are  usually  inclined  to  show.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  more  favorably  disposed  to 
England  than  Frenchmen  generally  are, 
and,  indeed,  than  any  party  or  class  who 
have  ever  held  power  in  France.  This 
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favorable  disposition  arises  from  many 
causes  combined.  He  has  a  more  philo¬ 
sophic  mind,  or  rather  a  less  narrowly  and 
limitedly  national  mind,  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen ;  he  appreciates  our  char¬ 
acter  and  our  institutions  far  better  than 
they,  partly  because  he  knows  them  much 
more  thoroughly,  but  also  because  he  has 
much  more  power  of  appreciating  what  is 
foreign;  and  while  his  good  sense  fully 
enables  him  to  estimate  our  strength,  all 
that  is  superstitious  in  his  nature  makes 
him  determined  that,  if  he  can  avoid  it, 
that  strength  shall  never  be  arrayed 
against  him.  He  understands  us  too  well 
to  believe  that  we  are  the  selfish  and  per¬ 
fidious  people  we  are  usually  represented 
to  be  by  continental  Europe  and  America ; 
he  can  make  far  more  allowance  for  our 
crotchets  ;  and  even  when  we  thwart  him, 
he  is  not  without  some  cimacity  for  doing 
justice  to  our  motives.  We  are  not  sure 
that,  all  things  considered — ^both  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  press  and  the  action  of  our 
government — he  has  not  behaved  as  for- 
bearingly  to  us  as  we  have  done  towards 
him ;  and^  ccrt.ainly  we  can  not  say  the 
same  either  of  the  French  army,  the 
French  Orleanists,  or  the  F'rench  journals. 
At  almost  any  moment  of  his  reign  he 
might  have  gained  popularity  by  insulting 
us;  he  might  have  let  loose  the  w'hole 
French  people  against  us;  we  have  not 
failed  to  give  him  what  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  have  been  regarded  as 
plausible  and  even  just  opportunities  of 
doing  so ;  yet  he  has  never  done  so,  and 
has  more  than  once  slightly  risked  his 
popularity  by  declining  to  do  so.  On  the 
whole,  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations  is  safer  with  him  upon  the 
throne,  Buonaparte  as  he  is,  than  with 
any  other  ruler,  or  any  other  regime.  And 
weoughtnotto.be  unmindful  of,  nor  un¬ 
grateful  for,  this  most  material  fact. 

The  position  of  the  emperor  at  the 
present  moment  is  more  critical  and  less 
satisfactory  then  it  has  been  for  years ; 
and  when  he  is  in  difficulties  all  Europe  is 
in  danger.  In  the  first  place,  his  finances 
are  not  flourishing.  The  commerce  of 
France  is  prosperous,  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue  is  increasing,  and  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country  augments  from 
year  to  year.  But  there  is  a  regular  and 
A  large  deficit  in  the  public  accounts  ;  the 
unfunded  debt  has  reached  a  figure  which 
few  consider  safe ;  it  is  suspected  that  if 


all  balances  were  properly  kept  and  un¬ 
reservedly  published,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  total  expenditure  exceeds  the 
total  income  arising  from  taxation  by 
many  millions  (some  say  twelve  millions) 
annu<aliy.  These  facts  have  alarmed  the 
monetary  world ;  that  alarm  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  continuous  drain  of  specie 
to  the  East,  which  has  now  become  a 
normal  occurrence  ;  and  uneasiness  among 
moneyed  men,  if  it  last  long  and  is  w'ell 
founded,  sooner  or  later  spreads  to  the 
general  public.  It  seems  probable  that  a 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  empire  at  which  either 
retrenchment  must  begin  in  earnest,  or 
some  popular  excitement  must  be  resorted 
to  sufficiently  strong  and  stimulating  to 
banish  every  notion  of  economy  from  the 
Gallic  brain. 

Then  the  unreasoning  mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  mind  of  thirty-five  out  of 
thirty-seven  millions  of  Frenchmen — is  dis¬ 
contented  on  two  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
The  emperor’s  popularity  has  been  shaken 
because  he  has  interfered  in  Mexico,  and 
because  he  has  not  interfered  in  Poland. 
The  French  j>eople  never  construe  content¬ 
edly  the  aic  no»  non  nobis  strain.  They 
do  not  understand  making  honey,  or 
plowing  furrows,  or  building  ne^  for 
other  people ;  or,  if  they  ever  can  do 
these  disinterested  things  with  comfort,  it 
is  to  aid  a  democracy  or  to  promote  a  rev¬ 
olution.  To  rescue  a  distant  country 
from  anarchy,  in  order  to  construct  a 
throne  for  an  Austrian  prince,  may  have  a 
eculiar  glory  of  its  own,  but  the  glory 
as  a  quality  of  barrenness  about  it  which 
deprives  it  of  all  attraction  in  their  eves. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  a  restless 
race  of  revolutionary  sympathizers  to  be 
extirpated  without  drawing  the  sword 
to  prevent  the  irreparable  crime,  argues, 
they  fancy,  either  a  hesitating  purpose  or 
a  conscious  weakness,  neither  of  which 
they  like  to  attribute  to  their  chosen  rep¬ 
resentative  and  chief.  In  the  one  case 
success,  though  brilliant,  has  been  dearly 
bought,  and  has  brought  no  solid  gain  to 
France.  In  the  other  case  there  h.as  been 
mortification  as  well  as  discomfiture,  and 
the  temper  of  France  is  not  trained  to 
bear  either  with  equanimity.  Close  upon 
these  two  causes  of  ^ave  dissatisfaction 
has  come  the  disappointment  in  reference 
to  congress.  A  most  gorgeous  and  flat¬ 
tering  vision  has  been  flaunted  for  a  mo- 
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ment  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  a  vainglo¬ 
rious  nation  only  to  be  withdrawn,  and  for 
them  to  be  told  in  a  stage  whisper  that  the 
withdrawal  is  attributable  to  the  jealousy 
of  England  and  the  selfishness  of  Austria. 
Their  emperor  has  been  baffled,  and  they 
will  only  forgive  him  for  his  discomfiture 
by  turning  their  anger  against  those  who 
have  discomfited  him. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Chamber  meets, 
ready  to  mb  every  sore  place,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  every  topic  of  foreign  policy  in  an  ir¬ 
ritating  spirit.  That  Cliamber,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 
really  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
opposition  deputies,  fully  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  their  opposition  formidable,  far  more 
than  a  match  for  any  orators  whom  the 
emperor  can  pit  against  them,  with  their 
temper  exasperated,  and  their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power  enonnously  enhanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  elected  by 
large  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  vehement  and  unscrupulous 
efforts  of  the  government.  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  must  now  make  up  his  mind  to  en¬ 
counter  the  searching  criticism,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  vehement  denunciation,  of  his 


policy  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  no 
motives  except  fear  to  be  either  moderate 
or  sparing.  He  must  either  meet  them 
in  argument  or  silence  them  by  force. 
And  to  silence  them  by  force  would  in¬ 
volve  a  second  coup  dCetat :  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
who  elected  them,  would  be  virtually  to 
declare  war  against  the  population  of  the 
cities  who,  as  the  recent  elections  at  Paris 
and  Dijon  show,  are  at  present  by  no. 
means  either  intimidated  or  well  disposed. 

Precisely  at  this  very  conjuncture — 
while  his  hands  are  full  and  his  horizon 
threatening  with  embarrassed  finances, 
hampering  and  unpopular  military  success, 
discrediting  diplomatic  failures,  defeat  at 
the  hustings,  and  menace  in  the  Chamber 
— the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Polish  insurrection  on 
the  other,  step  forward  to  offer  him  a  way 
of  escape  from  all  his  difficulties,  except 
the  single  one  of  an  impoverished  excheq¬ 
uer  ;  and  possibly  from  that  also,  if  popu¬ 
lar  enthusiasm  could  be  aroused  sufficiently 
to  carry  off  a  gigantic  “  open  loan.”  The 
temptation  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
lightly. 


From  Chambers*!  JonrnaK 

e 
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Thb  paper  upon  which  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  oi  England  are  printed  is  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  whitest  and  best  of  linen 
rags,  by  one  firm  at  Laverstoke,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  is  made  in  sheets  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  five  inches  wide,  each  being  de¬ 
signed  for  the  printing  of  two  notes ;  they 
are  divided  in  the  middle  after  leaving  the 
press ;  therefore,  every  note  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  has  three  rough  or  deckle 
edges,  and  one  smooth  edge.  The  paper 
and  water  mark  has  always  been  the  great 
difficulty  to  makers  of  forged  notes.  The 
engraving  has  been  successfully  imitated, 
so  much  so,  that  even  experts  have  been 
deceived  by  it ;  but  spurious  paper  has 
never,  up  to  the  present  time,  sLood  the 
test.  In  the  recent  robbery  of  bank-paper 
from  the  mills,  which  caused  so  much  anx¬ 


iety  to  the  public,  the  forgers  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  such  as  they  never  had  before, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hop^,  never  will  have 
again  ;  yet  even  with  this  advantage,  they 
were  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  paper 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  mills 
unsized,  and  the  after-sizing  was  badly 
done,  giving  a  dirty  appearance  to  the 
notes :  in  fact,  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  notes  all  day  long,  this  appear¬ 
ance  gave  to  these  notes  an  uncomfortable, 
suspicious  look. 

A  quantity  of  paper,  enough  for  making 
about  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thonsaod 
notes,  is  forwarded  to  London  once  a 
month ;  it  is  delivered  to  the  bank-note 
paper-office,  where  it  is  counted,  and  then 
handed  to  the  printing-office.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  machine  which  prints  all 
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but  the  numbers,  dates,  and  signatures,  it 
is  returned  to  the  paper-office;  in  this 
transition  state  it  is  kept  in  store ;  as  notes 
are  required,  it  is  again  passed  through  a 
machine  for  completion;  each  sheet  is 
then  cut  in  half,  as  before  stated,  making 
two  notes ;  they  are  counted,  and  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  cashiers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  reject  all  notes  which  are  indistinctly 

{irinted,  or  are  imperfect,  for  the  Old 
jady  is  very  particular  on  this  point ; 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  notes 
each,  and  five  of  these  bundles  in  one, 
making  a  large  bundle  of  five  hundred 
notes. 

The  average  daily  manufacture  is  about 
thirty-seven  thousand  notes,  or  seventy- 
four  bundles  of  five  hundred  notes  ;  each 
bundle  weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  number  of  notes  made  in  a  year  will 
be  over  eleven  and  a  half  millions,  the 

E  weighing  more  than  fifteen  tons. 

i  are  printed  at  the  bank,  with  a 
record  of  every  note  issued.  Every  note 
presented  at  the  bank  for  payment,  is 
marked  oft*  these  ledgers  on  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  the  date  of  payment  being  stamp¬ 
ed  on  the  note  and  in  the  ledger.  Should 
a  forged  note  by  any  chance  be  passed, 
the  impostor  would  assuredly  be  turned 
out  the  following  day,  on  reference  to  the 
ledger  for  posting  it. 

About  thirty-seven  thousand  notes  are 
presented  daily  for  payment;  they  are 
canceled  by  having  the  signature  torn 
away,  and  tw6  holes,  the  size  of  gun-wad¬ 
dings,  punched  through  the  amount  in  the 
left-hand  corner  of  the  note.  Every  such 
note  is  kept  at  the  bank  ten  years ;  and 
the  boxes  containing  these  notes,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  would  rea(^  from  the  bank  to 
Kew  Bridge,  or  more  than  nine  miles. 
The  authorities  take  pride  in  the  fact,  that 
should  reference  to  any  one  of  these  notes 
be  required,  by  furnishing  the  number, 
date,  and  amount,  in  ten  minutes  it  would 
be  placed  before  you.  ' 

Two  or  three  years  since,  some  of  my 
readers,  while  waking  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bank,  may  have  noticed  small  flakes 
Uke  snow  descending,  and  have  become 
sensible  of  a  smell  something  between 
that  of  a  smouldering  composition  caudle 
and  burned  curl-papers.  It  was  a  holo¬ 
caust  to  the  Old  Lady.  What  they  saw 
and  sniffed  was  all  that  remained  of  what 
had  done  doty  for  twenty  millions  or 
thereabouts. 

The  notes  are  burned  once  a  month. 


[  and  the  practice  now  is  to  place  them  in 
a  brick  furnace,  the  smoke  from  which 
passes  through  water,  thus  avoiding  all 
unpleasantness. 

The  Old  Lady  has  some  curiosities  in 
the  way  of  bank-notes.  There  is  a  note 
for  one  million;  a  note  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pounds,  dated  1690,  bearing 
several  receipts  on  the  front  for  part-pay¬ 
ment,  as  at  that  time  payment  on  account 
could  be  taken ;  a  twenty-five  pound  note, 
w'hich  w'as  in  circulation  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years — this  amount,  at  compound 
interest  for  the  time,  would  amount  to  six 
thousand  pounds;  a  one  thousand  pound 
note,  with  which  Lord  Cochrane  paid  his 
fine.  Lord  Cochrane  has  given  vent  to 
his  feelings,  by  writing  on  the  back  of  the 
note  as  follows  :  “  My  health  Having  suf¬ 
fered  from  long  and  close  confinement, 
and  my  oppressors  being  resolved  to  de¬ 
prive  me  of  liberty  or  life,  I  submit  to 
robbery  to  save  murder,  in  the  hopes  of 
living  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  jus¬ 
tice. —  Grated  Chamber^  King's  Bench 
Prison,  July  3</,  1815.” 

Bank-notes  are  subject  to  many  mis¬ 
haps  :  they  are  buried,  burned,  drowned, 
washed  to  pieces,  and  eaten. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  laborer  in  tak¬ 
ing  down  a  hedgerow  came  across  a  small 
box  buried  in  the  soil.  Upon  examining 
the  contents,  they  were  found  to  be  bank¬ 
notes,  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery,  which 
had  occurred  so  long  previous  as  to  be 
almost  forgotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
thieves  being  hard  pressed  by  officers  of 
the  law,  hid  the  box  where  it  was  found, 
and  were  perhaps*taken  and  hanged  for 
some  other  crime,  and  so  their  secret  died 
with  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  qpcurrence  for 
notes  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with 
waste-paper,  and  burned.  Sailors,  who, 
by  the  by,  appear  to  have  a  penchant  for 
pipe-lights  worth  five  pounds  apiece,  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  burn  bank-notes ; 
they  are  frequently  used  to  light  pipes, 
candles,  gas,  etc. 

Notes  have  been  blown  into  a  river, 
and  although  the  song  has  it : 

“  For  a  guinea  it  will  sink. 

But  a  one-pound  note  will  float,” 

five-pound  notes  will  not. 

Observe  that  man  with  the  rueful  coun¬ 
tenance,  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
secretary’s  office;  he  is  exhibiting  what 
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appears  to  be  a'pellet  of  paper,  such  a  one 
as  when  school-boys  we  used  to  jam  into 
our  popguns — pellets  like  unto  this  one 
would  have  made  them  “  ten-pounders,” 
for  it  is  a  ten-pound  note,  and  has  only 
been  sent  to  the  wash  in  a  waistcoat  pock¬ 
et.  The  small  lump  will  be  placed  in 
careful  hands,  and  will  be  delicately  ma¬ 
nipulated.  If  the  number  and  date  be  de¬ 
cipherable,  the  note  will  at  once  be  paid. 

A  wealthy  grazier,  on  his  return  from 
market  one  day  in  summer,  took  out  his 
well-filled  pocket-book  to  count  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  placing  them  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  which  stood  between  two  windows, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  twenty-pound 
note  blown  out  of  the  room.  He  rushed 
to  the  window  only  in  time  to  see  the 
note  disappearing  down  the  throat  of  his 
daughter  s  pet-lamb.  The  animal  was 
killed  directly,  and  the  note  taken  from 
its  stomach,  and  sent  to  London,  with  a 


statement  of  the  circumstances.  It  was 
of  course  much  discolored ;  but  being 
“all  there,”  the  grazier  got  his  twenty 
pounds. 

When  a  note  is  irrecoverably  lo8t,‘the 
usual  practice  is — if  the  note  bo  under 
one  hundred  pounds — to  make  the  loser 
wait  five  years,  after  which  time  applica¬ 
tion  for  payment  will  be  entertained. 
But,  with  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
lost  is  invested  in  consols,  in  the  names  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  for  twenty  years.  During 
this  time,  the  dividends,  as  they  accrue, 
are  paid  to  the  loser ;  and  at  the  end  -of 
the  term,  the  stock  is  transferred  into  his 
name. 

It  may  be  fairly  said,  from  tlie  above 
remarks,  that  the  Old  Lady  is  as  liberal 
as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  herself  and 
protection  to  the  public. 


From  Chomberi’i  Joarnol. 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


That  animals  have  souls  which  are  im¬ 
mortal,  has  been  maintained  by  many 
writers  long  before  Mr.  Wood  had  enter- 
e<l  on  his  present  existence.  Some  of  the 
following  anecdotes  respecting  what  some 
are  pleased  to  call  “  brute  beasts,”  have 
been  related  to  me  by  friends,  the  remain¬ 
der  are  derived  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  first  I  shall  relate  was  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  by  a  friend  and  a  man  of 
probity,  and  proves  that  a  dog  may  be 
trained  to  perform  acts  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  the  result 
of  reasoning,  and  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  what  is  said  to  him.  The 
friend  in  question  was  staying  with  a 
clergyman,  and  after  the  cloth  was  laid, 
the  latter  said  to  a  sharp  little  terrier, 
who  was  stretched  out  comfortably  on 
the  rug  before  the  tire,  and  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  preparations  for  dinner : 
“  Billy,  get  your  table-cloth  !”  The  dog 
ran  under  the  sideboard,  brought  out  a 
copy  of  the  Haturday  Review^  and  spread 


it  on  the  rug.  “  What,  Billy,  can  a  dog 
of  your  sensibility  eat  a  dinnner  off  a 
paper  which  advocates  prize-fights  ?  and, 
perhaps,  may  encourage  next  a  return  to 
the  practice  of  canine  encounters?”  If 
ever  a  dog  protested  against  an  imputa¬ 
tion,  that  dog  was  Billy.  He  barked  fu¬ 
riously,  and  seizing  the  paper  in  his  teeth, 
he  worried  it  as  though  he  held  an  unusu¬ 
ally  strong  rat  in  his  mouth.  When  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  this  amusement, 
he  shot  under  the  sideboard  again,  and 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which 
he  held  up  to  his  master  with  an  inquir¬ 
ing  look,  that  seemed  to  ask  :  “  Is  there 
any  objection  to  this  ?”  His  master  shook 
his  head,  and  said  r  “  I  am  afraid  its  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject  of  church  -  rates  is 
not  quite  what  it  should  be.”  The  dog 
seemed  troubled  by  some  misgiving  as 
to  whether  it  was,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  suitable  table-cloth  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman’s  dog ;  but,  finding  his  master 
made  no  further  remark,  he  proceeded  to 
open  it  with  great  care  and  deliberation. 
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As  soon  as  the  mutton  was  placed  on  the 
table,  a  couple  of  slices  were  cut  off  and 
ut  on  a  plate,  and  laid  on  the  table-cloth 
e  had  spread  out.  With  an  eager  appe¬ 
tite  Hilly  was  about  to  begin  his  dinner, 
when  his  master  said  :  “  Ah,  Hilly,  Hilly, 
isn’t  it  a  sad  thing  to  find  the  woman  who  ! 
cooked  this  dinner  is  a  liotnan  Catholic !” 
Without  a  growl  or  a  whine  the  dog  turn- 1 
ed  away  from  the  food,  and  retired  to  the  i 
furthest  comer  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  ^ 
down  with  an  air  of  resignation  w'hich  a  ; 
human  being  might  have  copied  with  ad- 1 
vantage.  After  a  minute  or  two,  his  mas¬ 
ter  said  :  “  Hilly,  I  ^nd  I  was  mistaken  ' 
about  the  eook.  She  is  as  good  a  Protes- 1 
tant  as  ever  attended  a  May  meeting.”  j 
The  joy  of  the  dog  at  this  intimation  was  j 
exOTessed  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, ' 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  attacked  | 
the  mutton,  was  the  strongest  possible  | 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  previous  self- 
restraint.  I 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  living  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest. 
Suddenly,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  became  aware  that  a  good 
deal  of  counterfeit  coin  was  in  circulation 
among  them,  though  they  could  give  no 
hint  where  it  came  from.  At  last,  a  man, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  small  farmer, 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  trying  to  pass 
a  bad  half-crown.  He  was  detained,  and 
the  constable  was  sent  for,  who,  on  his  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  his  name  and  address,  lock¬ 
ed  him  op.  The  next  day  a  man  arrived 
from  London,  bringing  with  him  a  pla¬ 
card,  issued  by  the  government,  stating 
that  a  gang  of  coiners  had  established 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
New  Forest,  and  offering  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  pounds  for  their  discovery  and 
apprehension.  The  man  in  custody  was 
induced  by  judicious  manipulation  to  give 
information  of  the  spot  where  his  accom¬ 
plices  were  concealed,  and  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  constables.  On  getting  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  where  he  said  they  were  at  work,  he 
refused  to  go  any  farther,  and  as  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  spare  a  man 
to  look  after  him,  and  any  noise  would 
probably  disturb  the  gang,  they  did  not 
try  to  force  him,  but  relied  on  the  reward 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  good 
faith.  The  constables  went  cautiously 
forward  ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  indicated,  they  could  find  no  sign  of 
an  entrance  to  a  cave  such  as  had  been 


described.  In  vain  they  *  se-arched,  and 
equally  in  vain  they  sought  for  the  coiner 
who  had  led  them  there;  ho  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  they  naturally  concluded  he 
had  deceived  them.  This,  however,  w'as 
not  the  case.  Three  days  afterwards,  a 
boy  wbo  w'as  looking  after  a  herd  of  pigs, 
noticed  them  clustering  about  some  ob¬ 
ject.  He  ran  to  see  what  it  was,  and  found 
It  was  the  body  of  a  man,  which  the  pigs 
had  not  dared  to  touch  from  fear  of  a 
nearly  starved  mongrel  that  lay  with  his 
paws  across  the  chest  of  the  corpse.  The 
body  was  identified  as  that  of  the  coiner, 
and  the  terrible  condition  it  was  in  proved 
very  clearly  at  whose  hands  it  had  sufii^r- 
ed.  A  portion  of  the  dress  had  been  till¬ 
ed  with  red-hot  coals;  the  head  bore  traces 
of  having  been  thrust  into  the  tire;  in 
a  word,  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  wretched  man  had  been  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Several  labor¬ 
ers  and  a  constable  were  brought  to  the 
place,  and  as  soon  as  they  ha»i  recovered 
from  the  feeling  of  horror  the  spectacle 
awakened,  they  took  notice  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  actions  of  the  dog.  He  ran  from  one 
man  to  another,  catching  hold  of  his  trow- 
sers  or  his  smock-frock,  and  trying  to  drag 
him  in  a  particular  direction.  Neither 
kicks  nor  blows  deterred  the  poor  animal, 
and  at  last  it  occurred  to  one  man,  a  little 
brighter  than  the  rest,  that  the  dog  wished 
to  lead  them  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  they  followed  the  dog 
along  a  path  through  the  wood  till  he 
brought  them  to  the  very  place  which,  the 
constable  remembered,  the  dead  coiner  had 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  w’here  the  cave  exist¬ 
ed  in  which  he  and  his  accomplices  carried 
on  their  operations.  The  dog  ran  to  a  bush, 
and  began  tugging  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
One  of  the  men  took  hold  of  it  to  assist 
him,  when  it  came  away,  and  disclosed  a 
hole  four  or  five  feet  deep,  which  ran  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  dog  then  began 
in  the  same  expressive  manner  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  thicket  of  underwood  and 
ferns,  a  few  feet  from  this  entrance,  too 
dense  to  be  penetrated  before  a  way  had 
been  cut  with  the  axes  of  the  w'oodmen 
present;  but  this  having  been  done,  a 
shaft,  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  w'as  dis¬ 
covered.  Shouts  to  those  within  to  come 
forth  received  no  reply,  and  those  without 
had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  what  they 
had  seen  shortly  before  to  descend  into 
the  cave.  In  this  difficulty,  somebody 
suggested  it  would  bo  a  good  plan  to 
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»ct  fire  to  the  dr>'  fem«  nnd  under¬ 
wood,  and  throw  it  down  the  ahafl.  All 
this  time  the  dof?  had  shown  a  most  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  what  was  being  done, 
and  M'hen  he  saw  the  fiaming  mass  thrust 
down  the  hole,  he  stretched  himself  close 
beside  it,  regardless  of  the  burning  sparks 
which  fell  on  him,  and  watched  the  men 
heap  on  the  fuel  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  eager  interest.  No  ery  or  sound 
was  heard  to  issue  from  the  cave,  but  when 
a  man  took  a  powder-fiask  from  a  boy  em¬ 
ployed  in  keeping  the  birds  from  a  fiehl 
close  by,  nnd  threw  it  down  the  shaft 
among  the  burning  embers,  cries  of  agony 
followed  the  explosion.  The  dog,  on  hear¬ 
ing  these,  rose,  walked  delil)crately  to  the 
hole,  and  looked  down,  w.agging  his  tail 
all  the  time,  .as  though  he  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  and  rejoiced  in  wh.at  had  happened. 
Then  turning  aw.ay,  he  trotted  bacK  with 
•irooping  head  and  a  most  dejected  ap- 
jMiarance  to  the  dead  body  of  his  master. 

A  most  ingenious  method  of  poaching 
without  risk  was  carried  on  by  a  poacher, 
through  the  agency  of  his  dog,  for  a  long 
time  iK'fore  it  was  discovered.  The  ani¬ 
mal  w.as  a  rather  under-sized  spaniel,  and 
was  trained  by  his  master  to  set  an  iron 
trap,  or  gin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by 
the  pressure  of  its  foot.  When  this  traji 
had  been  })laced  in  a  part  of  the  “  run,” 
where  the  game  keeper  was  not  likely  to 
perceive  it,  by  the  poacher,  the  dog  care¬ 
fully  noted  the  spot ;  and  at  dawn  every 
morning,  just  Avhen  the  night-watchers 
were  on  their  way  home,  and  before  the 
head-keeper  had  eomo  out  for  his  morning 
walk,  he  visited  each  trap  in  succession, 
toking  out. the  game  where  there  was  any 
in  a  way  that  cfFectually  prevented  its 
making  further  noise.  The  act  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  captive  pheasant  or  hare,  set  the 
trap  afresh,  nnd  at  dusk  he  made  a  simi¬ 
lar  round,  though  he  seldom  brought  any 
thing  home  on  these  occasions.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  discovery  was  made  of 
this  system  of  poaching  by  deputy,  was 
through  the  habit  of  early  rising  practiced 
by  a  Captain  Palmer,  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts  of  one  of  the  w'oods  visited  by  the 
spaniel.  Walking  through  some  low  furze 
bushes,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
hare  by  its  cries  ;  it  was  evidently  caught 
in  a  gin,  or  was  .attacked  by  a  weasel,  or 
stoat,  or  some  other  animal  of  that  species. 
He  was  pushing  his  w'ay  between  the 
bushes  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
issued,  and  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 


hare,  when  a  spaniel  rushed  in  upon  it 
from  another  direction,  seized  it  by  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  putting  his  paw  on 
the  spring  of  the  trap,  relcaseil  the  hare, 
and  started  off  with  it  at  a  rate  which 
made  pursuit  hopeless.  The  whole  thing 
was  over  in  an  instant.  The  captain  was 
so  struck  with  the  proceeding,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  telling  the  keeper,  and  probably 
causing  the  dog  to  be  shot,  he  contented 
himself  with  carrying  away  the  gin,  and 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  owner  of  the 
spaniel.  Having  discovered  it  l>elonged 
to  a  man  who  supplied  him  with  fish  and 
many  kinds  ^  vegetables  before  they 
could  lx‘  got  from  his  own  garden,  he  in¬ 
duced  him  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
traps  in  the  way  described,  and  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice,  on  condi'ioH  that 
he,  the  captain,  did  not  inform  against  his 
dog,  which  would  soon  have  insured  its 
death.  Whether  the  dog  refrained  from 
his  evil  courses  in  future,  or  merely  pur¬ 
sued  them  in  another  direction,  is  best 
known  to  his  master. 

The  instances  of  canine  sagacity  given 
above,  though  new,  are  by  no  means  so 
w’onderful  as  many  that  have  been  else- 
Avhere  recorded.  The  following  case  of 
the  influence  of  supernatural  terror  upon 
a  Newfoundland  dog  is  of  (piite  recent 
occurrence,  and  came  out  in  the  course  of 
a  trial  at  Thames  Police  Court  of  a  stew¬ 
ard  for  neglecting  his  duty.  The  man 
went  on  very  well  for  a  time  after  he 
came  on  board ;  but  suddenly  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  jumped 
overboard.  This  was  not  so,  however ; 
he  had  merely  concealed  himself,  and 
came  out  at  night  to  get  provisions.  On 
one  of  these  excursions,  the  dog  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  the  instant  it  did  so,  it 
dashed  up  on  deck,  rushed  to  the  side  and 
sprang  into  the  sea,  evidently  l>elieviug  it 
had  seen  the  steward’s  ghost. 

Anecdotes  respecting  foxes  are  univer¬ 
sally  interesting ;  there  is  so  much  sagac¬ 
ity  in  their  operations,  that  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  hunted  should  be  a  strong¬ 
er  claim  on  our  sympathy.  One  pack  of 
hounds  had  repeatedly  dislodged  a  fox 
from  a  wood,  and  just  as  frequently  lost 
him  in  a  particular  meadow.  Sometimes 
the  scent  suddenly  failed  in  one  part  of 
the  me.adow,  sometimes  in  another,  but 
wherever  it  happened,  there  Avas  no  trace 
of  any  hole  or  place  where  he  could  con- 
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ceal  himself.  So  determined  were  the 
huntsmen  to  catch  the  animal  that  had 
so  often  foiled  them,  that  meet  after  meet 
was  fixed  at  the  same  spot,  and  the  same 
wood  drawn ;  the  fox  always  going  away 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  hounds  among 
the  underwood,  and  thus  getting  a  good 
start,  and  invariably  taking  the  direction 
of  this  meadow ;  till  at  last  the  funner,  to 
whom  the  cows  feeding  in  it  belonged, 
complained  of  their  being  injured  by 
these  frequent  alarms.  The  secret  was 
at  last  discovered  by  a  boy,  who  had 
been  sent-  by  the  farmer  to  drive  the 
cows  into  a  corner  of  the  •meadow  when 
he  saw  the  “  field  ”  coming.  He  saw  the 
fox  come  through  the  hedge  into  the 
meadow,  check  hiis  speed,  look  about  him, 
and  then  rush  towards  a  red  cow  and 
spring  on  its  back,  holding  on  so  tightly 
with  mouth  and  legs  that  the  rushing 
hither  and  thither  of  the  frightened  ani¬ 
mal  did  not  shake  him  off.  Similarly, 
another  fox  disappeared  several  times  in 
succession  in  a  rather  deep  brook,  and 
every  effort  to  get  on  the  scent  again  was 
unavailing.  It  was  at  last  found  that  he 
swam  to  a  hole  cut  through  the  bank  on 
which  the  hedge  grew,  and  backed  into 
it ;  and  here  he  remained,  with  his  nose 
just  above  water,  till  the  hounds  had 
been  taken  away  to  try  their  luck  at 
another  cover.  Another,  finding  itself  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  taken,  scram¬ 
bled  into  a  carriage  in  which  two  ladies 
were  seated  watching  the  running  of  the 
horses  and  hounds.  As  the  “  field  ”  M’as 
coming  straight  down  upon  them,  the 
coachman  drove  on  a  little  distance  from 
fear  that  his  horses  would  be  frightened 
by  the  red  coats  and  the  noise.  As  soon 
as  the  vehicle  was  stopped,  the  fox,  as  if 
aware  that  it  was  not  a  safe  refuge  for 
him  any  longer,  sprang  out,  and  ran  into 
a  copse  so  dense  that  the  hounds  could 
only  force  their  way  through  it  with 
difficulty,  and  probably  emerged  from  it 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  made  his  escape 
across  the  country,  for  the  scent  was  not 
recovered.  Another  fox,  when  hard 
pressed,  managed  to  squeeze  through  a 
tall,  quickset  hedge,  into  a  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  an  old  lad^,  where  the  hounds 
could  not  follow,  and  hid  itself  in  the  con¬ 
servatory.”  As  the  lady  refused  to  allow 
the  animal  to  be  taken  out,  the  “  field  ” 
wore  obliged  to  betake  themselves  else¬ 
where,  very  much  to  their  disgust. 

Two  more  anecdotes,  taken  from  for¬ 


eign  sources,  and  I  shall  conclude  what  1 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  animal  in¬ 
telligence  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
Ze  Nord,  it  is  related  that  a  cook  was  re¬ 
cently  greatly  perplexed  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance,  day  after  day,  of  a  cutlet  or  a  steak 
from  the  kitchen-table  when  she  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  dinner.  In  each  day’s  tale 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  one.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  her  that,  as  the  bell  was  rung 
every  day  while  she  was  jireparing  din¬ 
ner,  and  when  she  went  to  the  door  there 
was  nobody  there,  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  the  two  occurrences. 
Once  this  idea  had  entered  her  mind,  she 
determined  to  satisfy  herself  on  the  point. 
The  bell  rang  at  the  usual  time,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  it,  she  hid  herself  in  a 
cupboard.  She  had  hardly  done  so  before 
a  cat  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  sprang  on 
the  table,  seized  a  cutlet  in  its  mouth,  and 
vanished.  Her  mistress  was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  felonious  act  on  the 
part  of  the  animal,  and  it  was  determined 
to  set  a  watch  to  see  who  it  was  had 
trained  it  to  this  mode  of  robbery.  Tlie 
discovery  was  soon  made.  At  the  usual 
time,  when  the  cook  had  her  dishes  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  stove,  the  concealed 
watcher  saw  the  cat  creep  stealthily  to¬ 
wards  the  bell-wire,  hook  her  claws  in  it, 
give  it  a  furious  puli,  and  then  rush  away 
kitchenwards.  ' 

The  .Patrie  is  the  authority  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  At  one  of  the  cafes  on  the  bou¬ 
levards  they  had  a  dog,  which  was  a  uni¬ 
versal  favorite.  He  was  accustomed  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  one  of  his  duties  was 
to  go  with  a  basket  to  the  baker’s  shop 
every  morning  for  the  rolls.  .One  morn¬ 
ing  the  mistress  of  the  cafe  found  that  a 
roll  was  wanting.  The  same  thing  occur¬ 
red  the  next  morning,  and  the  attention 
of  the  baker  was  called  to  the  error.  As 
the  deficiency  continued,  the  baker  unhes¬ 
itatingly  asserted  that  it  must  be  the  dog 
that  stole  it.  A  waiter  was  sent  to  follow 
the  dog  from  the  shop  home ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  instead  of  returning  direct,  took  his 
way  down  a  by-street,  and  entered  a  pas¬ 
sage  leading  to  a  stable.  Here  he  placed 
his  basket  on  the  ground,  drew  the  cloth 
aside,  and  taking  out  a  roll,  he  approach¬ 
ed  a  closed  kennel,  from  which  the  nose 
of  another  dog  was  protruding.  His  im¬ 
prisoned  friend  took  the  roll  in  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative  way,  as  though  it  were 
a  thing  to  which  she  was  accustomed, 
and  the  dog  picked  up  bis  basket  and 
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trotted  home.  The  waiter  made  some 
inquiries  of  the  porter,  and  learned  that 
the  animal  for  whose  sake  the  dog  had 
committed  petty  larceny,  had  had  mater¬ 
nal  duties  to  perform  towards  three  pups 
from  the  day  when  the  first  roll  was  miss¬ 


ing.  The  landlady  was  so  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  matter  that  she  would  not  al¬ 
low  the  dog  to  be  inteiTered  with,  and  he 
continued  to  abstract  the  roll  daily  till  his 
friend  w’as  in  a  condition  to  do  without  it, 
when  he  resumed  his  former  probity. 


From  BIftckwood’i  Magatiot. 


PERSONAL  IDENTITIES. 

“  Oni  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other ; 

.  .  .  Which  is  the  natural  man. 

And  which  the  spirit?  who  deciphers  them?” 

—  C<mtdy  of  Errors. 


A  VERY  learned  and  able  divine  in  a 
past  generation  once  wrote  a  celebrated 
dissertation  upon  Personal  Identity.  It 
struck  him  as  a  very  difficult  metaphysi¬ 
cal  question,  in  which  the  affirmative  had 
been  somewhat  insufficiently  proved  by 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  maintain  it. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  present  wri¬ 
ter’s  part  of  reviewing  either  Locke’s  or 
Bishop  Butler’s  theory;  still  less  of  plung¬ 
ing  into  any  of  the  speculatjpns  of  our 
(Tcrinan  neighbors  as  to  the,  ego  and 
non  ego.  But  looking  at  the  question 
in  the  most  commonplace  view,  it  is 
very  puzzling  to  a  man  occasionally  to 
realize  that  he  is  himself — the  self,  that  is, 
of  thirty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
That  such  identification,  in  the  case  of 
others,  should  have  its  difficulties,  is  not 
surprising.  To  take  a  common  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  father  of  that  thriving  family,  as 
he  looks  kindly  upon  the  excellent  wife 
and  mother  who  presides  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  packs  the  boys’  boxes  for  school, 
and  scolds  the  servants,  can  not  but  find 
it  difficult  sometimes  to  realize  that  the 
lady  is  the  same  from  whom  he  stole  a 
glove  or  a  bunch  or  violets  (how  many 
years  ago  ?)  which  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  whole  three  volumes  of  real  romance ; 
indeed,  in  this  case,  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
that  he  should  not  insist  upon  verifying 
the  undoubted  fact  too  pertinaciously — 
better  to  keep  that  first  image  undisturb¬ 
ed  by  any  retouching,  as  quite  a  separate 
icture  in  bis  memory,  and  allow  it  to 
avc  only  a  shadowy  and  mysterious  con¬ 
nection  with  any  nesb-and-blood  reality 


in  his  present  establishment.  It  is  very 
easy,  and  conjugally  polite,  to  quote  the 
graceful  line  which  tells  us — 

“  How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride 

it  may  lie  true  ;  but  even  the  poet  admits, 
you  sec,  that  the  wife  and  the  bride  are 
two  different  persons,  or  how  should  one 
lie  dearer  Allan  the  other?  It  is  wiser  for 
a  woman  to  be  content  to  have  her  former 
self  loved  and  cherished  as  a  separate 
thing,  than  to  insist  upon  having  it  iden¬ 
tified  in  every  line  and  feature  with  the 
present.  She  might  as  wisely  insist  upon 
the  waist-ribbon  of  eighteen  recognizing 
the  development  of  eight-anddbrty. 

But  if  it  be  difficult  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  those  whom  m'c  associate  with 
from  day  to  day,  to  feel  sure  that  they  are 
the  same  whom  we  remember  in  their 
youth,  it  is  very  often  almost  as  difficult 
in  one’s  own  case.  Many  of  us  must  look 
back  and  remember  a  very  difterent  per¬ 
son  who  bore  our  name  and  occupied  our 
place  in  the  family  genealogy  half  a  gen¬ 
eration  back.  We  laugh  at  the  little  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  song,  who  had  her 
petticoat  cut  short  by  an  irreverent  tink¬ 
er,  and  entertaining  thereupon  the  most 
serious  doubts  as  to  her  personality,  allow¬ 
ed  her  dog  to  decide  the  question  in  the 
negative  —  that  wasn’t  “/.”  No 

doubt,'  to  the  female  mind,  the  proper 
length  of  a  ])ctticoat  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  circumstiince ;  and*  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  many  modern  ladies  whose  cos¬ 
tume  forms  so  important  a  part  of  theirper- 
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aonality,  that  any  sadden  and  serious  re¬ 
duction  of  it  in  tlicir  case  might  puzzle 
not  only  their  little  dogs  and  other  admi¬ 
rers,  but  even  themselves,  in  the  matter  of 
personal  identification.  But  if  we  were 
all  as  honest  and  simple-minded  as  the 
little  old  woman  of  the  story,  we  might 
often  put  the  same  question  to  ourselves 
with  the  same  wondering  amazement  as 
she  did.  Xo  need  to  refer  to  those  ter¬ 
rible  cases  in  which  a  man  has  plunged, 
either  from  sudden  temptation  or  by  grad¬ 
ual  declension,  into  such  a  miserable 
corruption  of  his  former  self,  that  when 
he  looks  upon  the  contrast  between  what 
he  was  and  what  he  is,  he  may  well  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  links  which  seem  to  con¬ 
nect  the  two.  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
tiiat  he  should  do  this  thing  ?”  No  need 
here  to  dwell  upon  this;  it  has  always 
been  found  hard  to  believe  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  has  ever  been  a  little  child,  that  the 
wretched  dram  -  drinker  yon  pass  in  the 
streets  has  ever  been  the  plaything  of  an 
innocent  household.  But,  putting  aside 
with  a  shudder  all  such  fearful  mysteries 
of  morak  transformation,  there  is  quite 
enough  to  puzzle  us  in  identifying  the  past 
with  the  present,  even  in  the  common¬ 
place  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  friends. 

Those  who  grow  up  from  childhood  to 
old  age  in  the  same  place,  and  very  much 
amongst  the  same  companions — in  whose 
lives  there  have  been  no  abrupt  breaks 
either  of  position,  or  circumstances,  or  lo¬ 
cal  interests  —  may  have  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  them- 
aelves  the  same  personal  existence  during 
all  phases  df  their  life.  But  with  many 
— perhaps  with  most  of  us  who  are  not 
blessed  with  territorial  estates — there  has 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  very  often 
more  than  once,  an  entire  change  of  local 
habitation,  of ‘  associations  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  of  general  habits  of  life,  even  if 
not  in  any  great  degree  of  wordly  circum¬ 
stances  and  position.  And  when  w’e  look 
back  upon  that  past  life  and  its  daily  ways 
and  occupations,  which  seemed  to  suit  us 
then  exceedingly  M’ell,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in 
making  us  what  we  are  now  in  character 
and  feeling,  and  think  how  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  we  are  now — how  entire¬ 
ly  we  have  become  woven  into  the  com¬ 
plex  fabric  of  our  present  locality  and  sur¬ 
roundings — it  is, difficult  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  two  distinct  lives  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  individuals  that  we  are  regarding — 


especially  since  years  will  have  worked 
quite  sufficient  other  change  to  make  us 
feel,  really  and  truly,  that  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  same  person  that  figures  as  the 
hero  in  both  performances.  There  are 
some  melodramas  which  every  reader  will 
remember,  which  suppose  an  interval  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  to  elapse  between 
each  act.  The  characters  are  the  same 
from  first  to  last,  but  the  child  in  the  first 
act  becomes  perhaps  a  wife  in  the  second, 
and  is  found  a  widow  in  the  third.  And 
— inasmuch  as  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the 
best  stage  making-up  —  sometimes  the 
child  and  the  grown-up  woman,  whom  the 
audience  are  to  suppose  the  same,  are 
played  by  two  different  performers.  One 
could  fancy  that  something  of  the  kind 
takes  place  in  the  actual  drama  of  human 
life  ;  that  the  player  we  remember  in  those 
earlier  scenes  was  not  ourself,  but  some 
other  whose  life  has  passed  on  into  ours 
in  some  strange  way,  but  who  is  utterly 
gone  from  the  stage,  whose  performanc4j 
is  entirely  over,  and  who  will  never  appear 
again  in  this  present  moral  entertainment. 
We  must  all  be  aw'are  of  a  certain  ten¬ 
dency  to  look  back  upon  much  of  our  past 
life  as  the  acts  and  deeds  of  some  third 
person,  pitying  ourselves  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  mental  [tatlios  for  some  remem- 
l)ered  suffering  of  our  childhood,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  an  unmerciful  contempt  and  in¬ 
dignation  -for  some  piette  of  w’eakness  or 
folly  that  we  were  guilty  of  in  rijter  years. 
It  maybe  true,  as  wise  men  tell  us,  (though 
not  by  any  means  so  universally  true  as 
they  would  insist,)  that  we  are  blind  to 
our  own  faults  in  the  present ;  but  at  least 
we  are  not  blind  to  them  in  the  past :  we 
often  pass  a  very  severe  judgment  upon 
them,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  because  in  the  retrospect  vre  are  no 
longer  conscious  of  the  temptation,  and 
only  think  of  the  weakness  and  the  evil 
result.  In  fact,  the  self  whom  we  thus 
summon  up  for  trial  is  not  the  self  of  to¬ 
day,  but  a  different  person  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  look  upon  his  acts  and  deeds  with 
something  like  impartijility. 

More  especially  does  this  feeling  of 
separateness  from  our  past  life  come  upon 
us,  when  we  go  back  to  visit  again,  after 
an  interval  of  long  years,  places  in  which 
we  lived  once,  localities  of  which  we  knew 
almost  every  square  foot,  and  which  were 
associated  with  events  quite  as  important 
to  us  as  any  of  the  events  of  the  present. 
It  surely  was  we  who  were  there ;  yet  it 
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can  hardly  be  this  present  actual  “  we.” 
It  all  seems  to  us  now  not  like  what  it 
must  be,  if  we  come  to  calculate,  a  real 
past  periotl  of  this  natural  life,  but  rather 
like  some  sort  of  previous  existence.  There 
is  always  a  sadness  in  revisiting  old  scenes 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  Naturally 
enough  ;  partly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
how  many  years  of  our  allotted  life  are 
gone,  past  recall ;  partly  there  is  a  kindly 
regret  for  some  who  shared  with  us  the 
pleasures* of  those  old  days,  and  who  will 
never  share  again  with  us  any  interest  or 
pleasure  belonging  to  this  life.  liut  per- 
liaps,  after  all,  the  real  sadness  is,  that 
we  feel  so  little  regret  about  it  all;  that 
our  old  interests  are  so  dead  within  us, 
that  our  past  self,  which  once  moved  and 
lived  and  loved  in  that  old  place,  seems  to 
us  now  so  much  a  stranger ;  that  what 
we  can  recall  of  its  sayings  and  doings — 
and  that  is  not  a  great  deal,  compared 
wdth  what  we  have  entirely  forgotten — we 
recall  w’ith  almost  the  calmness  of  a  histo¬ 
rian.  Kay,  let  us  not  stop  to  question 
that  old  woman  who  passes,  whose  feat¬ 
ures  are  recalled  to  us  by  the  associations 
of  place,  though  somewhat  a  heavier  share 
of  toil  and  exposure  has  changed  her  even 
more  than  ourselves — never  stop  to  ask 
her  whether  we  are  remembered  or  not ; 
be  content  to  recognize  the  natural  fact 
tljat 

“  Year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills.” 


'fhe  world  does  right  to  forget  us  when 
we  hardly  recognize  ourselves.  Regrets 
for  the  past — pensive  memories  of  vanish¬ 
ed  years — are  almost  banished  even  from 
the  poets  of  this  modern,  real,  busy, -rapid 
life.  We  must  not  lose  the  express  by  lin¬ 
gering  five  minutes  too longin Dreamland. 
It  is  very  w  ell  that  it  should  be  so.  Life 
would  be  a  misery  to  us  instead  of  a  bless¬ 
ing,  if  we  allowed  regrets  for  the  past, 
merely  because  it  is  the  past,  to  become 
any  thing  more  than  a  sentiment. 

Physiologists  assert  that  our  actual  cor¬ 
poreal  self  undergoes  a  total  change  in  the 
course  of  about  every  seven  years ;  that  a 
waste  and  reproduction  of  corporeal  tissue 
are  continually  going  on,  so  that  the  body 
of  to-day  is  not  the  same  body,  in  any  one 
particle,  that  it  was  seven  years  ago,  but 
an  entirely  new  formation,  moulded  as  it 
wore  upon  the  same  last,  and  therefore 
presenting,  in  the  main,  the  same  appear¬ 
ance.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  not  we,  af¬ 


ter  all,  who  were  in  those  places  and  did 
those  things  in  past  days ;  only  another 
likeness  of  ourselves,  a  similar  combina¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  what  not  else. 

Even  with  this  explanation,  the  identity 
of  men  from  childhood  to  old  age  is  not 
free  from  difficulties.  There  are  some 
men  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  imagine  as 
babies.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  or  Dr. 
Parr — were  they  ever  as  other  babies? 
Did  the  great  lexicographer  ever  allow  his 
nurse  to  contradict  him,  and  was  Dr.  Parr 
born  in  a  little  wig?  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  Great  Duke  ever  whipped  by 
a  nursery  governess  ;  yet,  if  the  common 
theory  of  growth  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  be  true,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
he  was.  One  understands  much  better 
the  feeling  which  led  to  the  exhibition  in 
some  provincial  museum  of  “  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well’s  skull  when  a  child,”  which  was 
looked  at  by  many  unsuspicious  sight-seers 
with  much  reverence  and  curiosity.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  little  Oliver  died  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  infancy,  and  the  king-killer  ap- 

f eared  first  to  men  in  the  brewery  at 
luntingdon,  with  a  skull  already  strong 
enough  for  the  steel  morion.  An  “  infant 
Hercules  ”  w-e  have  seen,  and  an  infant 
.1  upiter  is  comprehensible ;  but  no  doubt 
it  was  a  strong  appreciation  of  congruities 
in  the  Greek  mind  w’hich  represented  Mi¬ 
nerva  as  springing  to  light  full-grown  and 
full-armed.  Venus  might  once  have  been 
a  little  darling ;  Mercury,  we  know,  was 
a  troublesome  child  ;  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  that  goddess  of  wisdom 
even  in  the  most  classical  swaddling- 
clothes.  • 

And  as  to  what  we  should  be  more 
right  in  calling  our  real  self — our  mogal 
and  intellectual  essence — how  are  we  sure 
that  this  is  the  same  ?  The  memory  alone 
— and  this  in  a  somewhat  marred  and  im¬ 
perfect  shape — seems  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  by  this  it  is  that  we  identify  ourselves 
with  the  “  I”  of  the  past.  The  replacing 
theory  harmonizes  with  actual  experience 
much  more  satisfactorily  in  the  case  of  our 
minds  than  of  our  bodies.  We  know 
that  in  many  instances  wo  are  altogether 
changed — not  developed  or  modified — in 
our  spiritual  elements.  Our  characters 
are  often  as  entirely  re-formed  since  our 
childhood  or  our  early  manhood,  as  we 
learn  that  our  bodies  b.<ive  been.  The 
child,  it  is  said,  is  the  father  of  the  man ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
man  exist,  in  their  germs,  in  the  child’s 
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nature.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
theory  is  not  formed  upon  striking  and 
exceptional  cases.  And  those  who  have 
written  books  upon  the  boyhood  of  great 
men,  and  so  forth,  find  it  convenient  to 
forget — as  indeed  it  w’ould  be  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  collect — the  vast  majority  of  cases 
wherein  the  great  men  have  been  not  at 
all  remarkable  as  boys,  and  in  which  the 
wonderful  boys  have  turned  out  any  thing 
but  great  men.  Certainly,  in  the  case  of 
one’s  own  personal  acquaintance,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  an  implicit  faith  in  a  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  which  induces  us 
to  regard  them  as  the  same  persons  we 
knew  as  boys — not  any  positive  resem¬ 
blance  that  we  c.an  trace  in  them  now. 
Where  these  do  exist,  we  point  to  them 
with  a  sort  of  pleased  wonder,  .as  a  thing 
worth  noting,  that  a  man  really  does  some¬ 
thing,  or  says  something,  or  likes  and  dis 
likes  something,  just  ns  he  did  when  a 
boy.  “  The  same  good  fellow’  that  he 
always  was!”  Wh.at  a  heartfelt  testi¬ 
mony  this  is  to  a  man’s  sterlingness  of 
character,  when  it  can  be  truly  paid!  of 
more  re,al  significance  than  if  we  w'ere  to 
remark  in  him  the  acquisition  of  some  re¬ 
spectable  quality  which  we  had  not  fan¬ 
cied  him  to  possess;  that  may  possibly  be 
adopted  by  a  calculating  prudence,  the 
other  is  real  and  spontaneous.  Nay,  even 
a  foible  or  a  harmless  w’eakness  liecomes 
respectable,  if  it  helps  to  mark  the  man  ; 
so  gladly  do  w’e  catch  at  any  countersign 
of  identity.  Mothers  not  uncommonly 
complain  that  their  darling  sons  have 
been  changed  at  school.  Not  meaning 
always  positively  for  the  worse,  (for  the 
pet  of  the  home  nursery  is  not  always  the 
s<4rt  of  pet  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  for 
life,)  nor  yet  always  for  the  better ;  but 
simply  that  he  is  become  quite  a  difierent 
being.  And  those  who  look  on  more 
dispassionately  than  mothers,  see  these 
changes  come  periodically.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  sudden  and  startling;  and 
one  understands  how  the  superstition 
about  changelings  in  the  cradle  grew  up : 
it  w’as  a  convenient  exposition  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  phenomenon  of  a  child  turning 
out  contrary  to  all  natural  expectations. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  even  now', 
that  these  changelings  are  substituted  oc- 
casion.ally,  by  some  mysterious  interfer¬ 
ence,  in  those  who  are  long  past  their 
cradles.  Such  a  theory  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  comfortable,  but  it  would  explain 
a  good  many  difficulties.  Nothing  else 


will  fuHy  account  for  the  total  impossibil¬ 
ity  which  wo  sometimes  feel  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  companions  of  our  boyhood  w’hen 
we  fall  in  with  them  in  after  life.  That 
they  should  have  become  older  and  graver 
would  be  only  natural ;  th.at  they  should 
also  have  become  wiser  w’ould  be,  in  many 
instances,  very  desirable.  Hut  that  they 
should  have  become  such  entirely  difler- 
ent  jjersons — that  there  should  be  no  trace 
of  the  boy  left  in  the  man — seems  neither 
natural  nor  desirable.  Nay,  ^metimes 
even  if  you  come  to  question  them  upon 
old  times,  they  appear  to  have  forgotten 
entirely  that  previous  state  of  existence. 
But  for  corroborating  circumstances,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  set  them  down  as 
impostors,  such  as  there  have  been  c.'ises 
of,  who  have  passed  themselves  off  upon 
i  affectionate  relatives  as  long-lost  children 
stolen  or  strayed  in  infancy :  or  have  tried 
to  palm  themselves  upon  a  loyal  nation  as 
suppressed  princes,  emerging  from  long 
years  of  forced  obscurity.  Even  fond 
parents  on  the  stage  are  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  for  the  recognition  of  a 
child’s  identity  upon  a  mole  on  the  right 
bre.ast,  or,  as  in  Dromio’s  case,  “  a  great 
wart  upon  his  left  arm ;”  and  really,  when 
the  entire  differentia  (to  speak  logically) 
between  your  own  child  and  another’s 
depends  on  the  locality,  marked  down  to 
an  inch,  of  a  natural  blemish — when  no¬ 
thing  is  left  of  the  old  self  that  one  can 
be  sure  of  but  a  mole — the  fact  of  this 
.  perlfonal  identity,  even  if  you  .admit  it, 
becomes  h.ardly  worth  establishing.  No; 
when  it  comes  to  that,  the  fond  parent 
might  quite  as  w’ell  adopt  some  promising 
young  woman  for  a  daughter,  (whether 
with  a  mole  or  tw’o  more  or  less,)  and 
look  upon  the  lost  infant  as  having  be¬ 
come  an  inevitable  gypsy ;  or,  if  in  this 
case  the  maternal  yearning  may  ple.ad  a 
natural  instinct,  in  the  case  of  your  friend, 
at  all  events,  if  circumstances  have  chang¬ 
ed  him  in  character  and  feeling  as  w’ell  its 
person,  it  will  be  wiser  and,  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  recent 
acquaintance,  and  cultivate  his  society  or 
not,  as  you  please,  according  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  qualifications,  than  to  blind  yourself 
by  any  religious  faith  in  his  identity  with 
any  one  whom  you  knew  in  a  difierent 

flace  and  under  different  circumstances, 
f  you  can  only  swear  to  him  by  the  mole 
or  the  w’iirt,  it  were  better  not  to  risk 
|)erjury  for  the  sake  of  so  inconsiderable 
a  relic  of  the  past. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  in  police  re¬ 
ports  than  to  read  of  adventurous  heroes, 
who,  having  found  it  convenient,  for  pri¬ 
vate  reasons,  to  change  their  domiciles 
and  their  occupation  from  time  to  time, 
have  also  changed  their  names,  and  fig- 
urt‘d  under  a  successive  alias.  There  is, 
however,  in  most  of  these  cases,  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  character  and  pursuit,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  w’hich  per¬ 
haps  justifies  the  law  in  insisting  on  a 
rogue’s  identity,  lint  in  the'  more  respec- ! 
table  world  which  seldom  figures  in  police  i 
courts,  it  is  mucl\  to  be  wished  that  this 
alias  system  M’ere  adopted  and  recog¬ 
nized.  In  the  case  of  new-made  peers 
and  bishops,  indeed,  its  convenience  is 
already  acknowledged.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  disguise  of  a  wig  or  a  small 
apron  to  inform  us  that  the  man  whom 
we  used  to  address  as  “  Jack  Robinson  ” 
is  not  the  same  person  as  the  prelate  who 
now  signs  himself  “John  Cantab,,”  or 
“John  Wroxeter.”  But  as  it  has  now 
been  ruled  that  there  is  no  legal  obstacle 
to  a  change  of  name,  the  practice  might 
be  adopted  in  many  additional  cases  with 
advantage  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
public.  It  is  done  oi'casionally  when  a 
man  is  anxious  to  ignore  all  his  antece¬ 
dents  ;  passing  by  all  such  half-measures 
as  the  substituting  a  y  for  an  /,  or  tacking 
on  an  e  final,  we  could  point  to  popular 
preachera  and  rising  barristers  who  have 
“  made  themselves  a  name  ”  in  the  very 
literal  sense.  What  the  genealogists  are 
to  make  of  such  cases,  in  future  archaeolo¬ 
gies,  and  how  far  they  may  complicate 
searches  after  missing  heirs-at-law,  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  But  whenever  a  man’s  self 
has  become  intrinsically  changed  by  any 
outward  change  of  position  and  circum¬ 
stances,  it  ought  to  be  lawful  for  his  ac- 
quaintancesj  with  or  without  his  own  con¬ 
sent,  to  change  his  name  also.  It  should 
be  at  once  conceded  that  for  all  purposes 
of  life  the  old  personality  has  disappeared, 
and  that  society  agrees  to  recognize  the 
new.  “  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts what  right  has  an  impertinent  au¬ 
dience  to  mar  the  performance  by  loudly 
reminding  the  hero  of  the  after-piece  that 
he  was  the  smart  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
preceding  play  ? 

Therefore,  disappointed  lover,  console 

ourself.  The  lady  of  your  fancy,  who 

as  just  married  Calvus  for  his  coronet,  is 
not  the  same  being  who  once  returned 
your  affection.  /NAc  exists  somewhere , 
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still — like  the  lost  Arthur,  perhaps,  in 
“  faerie  ” — at  least  let  her  exist  in  your 
generous  recollection.  Do  not  confuse 
her  image  with  any  worldly-minded  creat¬ 
ure  that  has  taken  her  place.  Let  that 
sweet  musical  interlude  in  your  and  her 
existence  stand  alone ;  do  not  insist  upon 
tracing  the  fascinating  artiste  under  the 
mask  and  rouge  of  the  “  grand  spectacle” 
that  is  to  follow.  Possibly  you  will  yet 
meet  the  lost  one  again ;  with  as  gentle  a 
smile,  as  winning  a  voice,  as  sweet  a  na¬ 
ture  as  before — surely  much  more  truly 
her,  than  one  who  has  so  lost  all  that 
makes  w'oman  lovely,  that 

“  ’Tweie  pcijury  to  love  her  now,” 

Courage,  also,  discarded  friend.  It  is 
not  the  same  man  who  walks  about  and 
takes  no  notice  of  you,  even  if  he  has 
borrowed  the  same  skin  and  employs  th« 
same  tailor.  A  proper  name,  a  peculiar 
gait,  a  trick  of  speech  and  look,  are  not 
what  makes  a  man.  You  knew  your 
friend  by  some  better  token  than  that. 
He  is  gone.  One  of  those  accidents  of 
life,  that  do  separate  friends  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  death  can,  has  come  between  you ; 
be  content  to  bear  the  separation ;  but 
never  waste  yonr  time  in  blaming  one  who 
has  no  more  identity  with  your  friend  of 
other  days,  than  Damon  and  Pythias  in 
the  legend. 

And,  learn  a  little  diffidence,  O  shrewd 
observer,  who  art  a  discemer  of  spirits. 
The  man  you  think  you  “see  through”  is 
not  the  real  man — no  more  than  the  ghost 
at  the  Polytechnic.  The  man  whom  you 
confidently  pronounce  hard  and  insen¬ 
sate  has  another  self  somewhere,  full  of 
heart  and  feeling.  You  have  tested  some 
nature  thoroughly,  as  you  fancy,  and  found 
it  vain  and  frivolous ;  if  you  had  the  true 
Ithuriel’s  spear,  you  might  have  discharg¬ 
ed  that  flimsy  covering,  and  thrown  light 
into  a  depth  of  soul  that  would  have  star¬ 
tled  you.  Who  saw  in  that  young  guards¬ 
man,  the  “  curled  darling  ”  of  London  life, 
the  quiet  soldier  w’ho  shamed  his  hardier 
followers  out  of  complaint  in  the  cold  and 
mud  of  the  Crimean  trenches  ?  Who  saw 
the  heroes  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  the 
Company’s  lazy  offioials  ?  Who  knows,  at 
this  present  moment,  the  future  rulers  of 
America  ?  Who  recognizes  the  “  coming 
man,”  until  he  comes  ?  He  is  made,  wo 
say,  by  circumstances.  Circumstances  do 
change  men  ;  humiliating  as  the  fact  may 
be,  we,  the  immaterial  spiritual  essencts, 
26 
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are  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  material 
combinations  of  the  veriest  trifles  in  them¬ 
selves.  As  an  accident  of  oiir  childhood 
makes- us  cripples  or  idiots  for  life,  so  the 
accidents — what  we,  at  least,  call  acci¬ 
dents — of  our  position,  our  relations  with 
others,  our  presence  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  change  us  either  into  criminals 
or  heroes.  Possibly — if  that  will  be  any 
comfort  to  us  —  we  have  all  a  heroic  self 
somewhere,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the 
very  nnheroic  self  we  are  conscious  of  to¬ 
day,  if  only  circumstances  call  it  into  ex¬ 
istence  ;  possibly  also,  and  quite  as  prob¬ 
ably,  we  have  a  criminal  self  —  a  sleeping 
devil  that  wears  our  likeness  —  and  that 
only  waits  the  hour  and  the  place  to  enter 
in  and  take  possession  of  our  personality. 

Even  our  own  identity  is  thus,  as  the 
teamed  bishop  found  it,  a  difflcult  point  to 
establish.  No  doubt  it  has  been  held  to  be 
a  test  of  sound  intellects,  that  we  should 
know  ourselves  to  be  ourselves,  now  and 
always,  and  not  imagine  ourselves  some¬ 
body  else.  We  call  an  unfortunate  man  a 
lunatic,  and  put  him  under  surveillance,  if 
he  insists  upon  it  that  he  was  formerly 
Emperor  of  China.  Yet,  after  all,  shut¬ 
ting  a  man  up  is  ho  infallible  proof  of  lu¬ 
nacy  ;  possibly,  as  a  witty  French  writer 
has  observed,  the  sane  minority  is  put  into 
confinement  in  order  that  the  majority 
may  fancy  themselves  rational.  Pythago¬ 
ras  was  no  madman ;  yet  he  affirmed  that 
he  had  been  somebody  else,  and,  as  is  said, 
gave  what  was  held  to  be  satisfactory 
proof  of  it.  Elliston  acted  the  king  so 
often,  that  when  wine  had  warmed  his 
wits  a  little,  he  blessed  his  supposed  sub¬ 
jects  as  cordially  off  the  stage  as  on.  A 
man  will  tell  a  story  of  personal  adventure, 
wholly  imagin.ary,  until  he  comes  to  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  having  been  an 
actor  in  it.  Our  Scottish  friends  have  a 
notion  that  there  are  “  double-gangers  ” 
about,  and  that  a  man  may  be,  visually  if 
not  bodily,  in  two  places  at  once.  A 
French  abbe  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  the  bodily  presence  of  one  man  in 
several  places  was  possible,  “according 
to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy.” 
And  most  unquestionably,  in  that  strang¬ 
est  of  all  mysteries,  m'hich  would  awe  and 
bewilder  ns  if  it  were  not  so  familiar — the 
mystery  of  dreams — our  bodies  are  rest¬ 
ing  for  hours  in  the  same  place,  while  our 
spiritual  or  imaginative  faculties  (let  us 
leave  it  to  philosophers  to  distinguish 
them)  are  absent  on  the  most  distant  and 


I  chimerical  expeditions.  And  it  is  only 
then  that  the  old  self  reappears  and  takes 
its  place  jn  the  old  scenes,  re-pcoj)led  with 
the  dead  and  the  past ;  and  we  are  con¬ 
scious,  when  we  wake,  of  a  double  exist¬ 
ence,  as  though  pa.st  time  and  our  past 
selves  w’ere  still  existing  realities,  and  on- 
I  ly  separated  from  our  w'aking  senses  by 
some  conditions  v’hich  we  can  not  compre¬ 
hend. 

Adam  Lyttleton,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
asserts  that  “  every  man  is  made  of  three 
KgoB^  and  has  three  seifs  in  him a  theory 
which  that  pleasant  “.Breakfast  -  table  ” 
companion,  our  American  cousin  Holmes, 
has  adopted,  whether  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  and  expanded  in  such  original 
fashion  as  to  make  it  rather  more  fairly 
his  own  than  most  modem  ideas  are.  He 
says  that  “  .at  least  six  diflerent  personali¬ 
ties  may  be  recognized  as  taking  part  in 
a  dialogue  between  John  and  Thomas; 
three  Johns:  1.  The  real  John,  known 
only  to  his  Maker  ;  2.  John’s  ideal  John, 
never  the  real  one,  and  often  very  unlike 
him  ;  3.  Thom.as’s  ideal  John — never  the 
real  John,  nor  John’s  John,  but  often  very 
unlike  either.”  And,  in  like  m.anner,  three 
several  Thomases,  one  real  and  two  ideal. 
If  he  had  .added  that  John’s  ideal  John  un¬ 
dergoes  the  most  startling  transformations, 
he  would  not  have  overstated  this  puzzle  of 
personalities.  The  real  John  or  Thomas, 

I  plainly,  have  no  practical  existence  for  any 
I  ordinary  human  purposes  ;  the  real  self  is 
!  out  of  mortal  ken  ;  yvw0t  oeavrdv  was  a 
mere  bantering  puzzle  set  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers. 

There  have  been  impostors,  like  the 
Count  St.  Germain  and  Cagliostro,  who 

I)rofe8sed  to  have  lived  a  succession  of 
I  ives,  and  to  have  figured,  under  different 
I  names  and  different  characters,  in  distant 
quarters  of  the  world,  or  under  successive 
dynasties.  How  far  they  had  taught  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  their  own  assertions,  is 
even  now  a  guery.  But  many  a  man,  if 
he  were  to  sit  down  and  write  honestly 
that  autobiography  for  which  it  is  said 
that  we  might  all  find  readers  if  it  were  so 
written  in  truthful  'detail,  and  were  to 
write  it  in  the  telling  fashion  which  fic¬ 
tion  sometimes  adopts,  of  showing  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  striking  tableaux  vtratts,  drop¬ 
ping  the  curtain  between  each — if  he  were 
to  set  down  his  real  thoughts  and  feeling, 
(or  at  any  rate  his  own  ideal  of  them,)  his 
aim*  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  words 
and  actions,  at  each  distinct  period — the 
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pictures  he  would  show  would  neVer  be 
looked  upon  as  presentinents  of  the  same 
person,  unless  he  were  careful  to  inform  us 
that  they  were  chapters  in  the  history  of 
one  man  ;  the  incongruity  of  the  characters 
would  revolt  almost  as  strongly  against 
our  notions  of  identity,  as  the  mysterious 
reminiscences  of  the  charlatan  contradict 
our  belief  in  time  and  place. 

There  might  be  a  new  and  entertaining  , 
series  of  “  Imaginary  Conversations  ”  writ¬ 
ten,  if  we  could  but  get  the  true  data  for 
them,  between  the  New  Self  and  Old  Self  | 
of  many  persons,  historical  and  unhistori- 
cal.  At  their  tirst  meeting  they  would 
not  be  more  surprised  at  the  outward  dif¬ 
ference  in  person,  than  at  the  utter  unlike- 
noss  between  their  opinions  and  views  of 
life,  when  they  began  their  discourse.  The 
individual  whom  the  New  Self  fancies  he 
remembers  to  have  been,  once  upon  a  time, 
was  not  much  like  this  apparition  of  Old 
Self,  with  which  suddenly  he  is  confronted. 
The  childish  self  was  neither  so  happy  nor 
so  innocent,  the  youthful  self  not  alto¬ 
gether  so  foolish,  as  the  present  self  pic¬ 
tured  him.  Each  might  make  wise  com¬ 
ments  upon  yie  mistakes  of  the  other  ;  and 
the  balance  of  wisdom  would  not  be  al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  that  might  be  supposed. 
On  the  whole^'if  no  unhappy  circumstances 
had  cast  a  gulf  between  them,  and  made 
them  turn  from  each  other  with  horror 
and  mistrust,  they  would  part,  it  may  be 
hoped,  good  friends ;  recognizing  each 
other’s  distinct  good  qualities,  understand¬ 
ing  better  each  other’s  feelings  and  short¬ 
comings,  and  making  allowance  for  them 
— as  all  good  kind  of  people,  even  with 
less  claim  to  identity,  will  do  when  they 
are  brought  together  in  personal  inter¬ 
course — and  ready  to  admit  that  each  was 
best  fitted  for  his  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  had  better  confine  itself  to  that,  mak¬ 
ing  as  few  disagreeable  comparisons  as 
jnissible. 

Theirs  has  surely  been  a  very  happy  lot 
in  life,  even  if  not  a  very  eventful  one, 
who  can  trace  back  its  course  without  any 
such  grave  transitions  as  may  lead  them 
U»  doubt  their  own  identity ;  who  have 
never  had  cause  to  wonder  in  their  own 
minds  whether  the  self  of  to-day  is  the 
same  as  the  self  of  yesterday.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  no  position  would  seem  so  fortunate 
as  that  of  the  English  country  gentleman, 
inheriting  an  old  name  and  an  old  estate, 
and  wise  enough  to  set  a  lust  value  on 
them.  The  scenes  of  his  life,  whether 


joyous  or  solemn,  are  not  the  sudden 
shiflings  of  the  theater,  but  melt  grad¬ 
ually  one  into  another,  like  dissolving 
views.  Where  he  was  born,  he  lives  and 
grows  old.  The  same  familiar  faces  — 
friends,  tenantry,  servants  —  grow  old 
around  him,  and  he  is  hardly  conscious 
of  the  change,  llis  life  may  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  whole ;  a  harmony,  more  or  less 
musical,  not  a  succession  of  dislocated 
passages — fragments,  as  it  were,  from  this 
and  that — as  some  of  our  lives  necessarily 
are.  He  need  not  know  what  it  is  to  say 
farew’ell  to  pleasant  neighborhoods,  to  give 
up  cherished  schemes,  to  bury  some  dead 
ambition,  to  shut  and  lock  for  ever  (to 
borrow  Napoleon’s  metaphor)  the  draw'er 
which  contains  one  long  chapter  of  life’s 
history,  and  to  make,  as  we  call  it,  a  fresh 
start.  “  I  dwell  among  mine  own  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  the  Shunammite — “  a  great  wo¬ 
man,”  as  the  sacred  chronicler  has  it ;  w’itli 
a  complete  life,  a  continuous  happiness 
and  duty  ;  who  needed  not  to  be  “  spoken 
for  to  the  king,”  and  to  whom  any  change 
must  be  an  evil.  It  is  a  very  hajtpy  thing, 
and  ought  to  be  a  very  good  thing,  for 
any  man  with  a  true  human  heart,  to  have 
all  his  aims  and  interests  gradually  taking 
root  in  one  place  from  his  childhood — to 
feel,  alike  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  foreign 
travel  or  in  domestic  quiet,  all  his  best 
thoughts  and  atfections  tend  to  one  center, 
his  English  home,  and  that  the  hope  of 
llis  forefathers,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
children. 

Hut  we  can  not  all  of  us  have  the  old 
hall  and  the  paternal  acres.  Let  us  be 
content  without  them,  venting  any  little 
envious  feeling  which  may  ve.x  us  in  an 
honest  malediction  on  the  senseless  prodi¬ 
gal  who  barters  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
for  a  restless  career  of  self-indulgent  folly. 
For  that  large  majority  of  us  whose  lives 
are  set  in  no  such  goodly  and  substantial 
framework,  but  are  a  mere  shifting  dio¬ 
rama,  still  there  is  a  gift,  richer  than  any 
inheritance,  which,  if  we  have  it,  will  give 
to  them  a  unity  independent  of  place  or 
circumstance.  It  is  what  Southey  some¬ 
where  calls  “  a  boy’s  heart  ” — that  fresh¬ 
ness  of  feeling  which  is  as  a  perennial 
spring  of  youth  throughout  life’s  succes¬ 
sive  changes ;  which  cherishes  old  friend¬ 
ships  and  old  memories,  can  recall  old 
sorrows  with  a  smile,  and  is  never  too 
grave  or  too  ^ragd  to  recognize  the 
self  of  lighter  hours  or  humbler  circum 
BtauceSv 
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From  Good  Wordi  llagaElne. 

THE  OCEAN  OVERHEAD. 


Tiiar  there  is  an  ocean  above  us  as 
well  as  beneath  us,  is  philosophically  as 
well  as  metaphorically  true;  for  as  the 
w.aters  of  the  sea  cover  a  vast  depth  of 
rocks,  and  fill  up  immense  intervening 
spaces,  so  the  atmosphere  in  the  opposite 
direction  covers  the  sea  and  the  land, 
spreads  itself  between  and  above  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills,  and  fills  up  a  vast  space 
with  air  as  completely  as  the  sea  does 
with  water.  There  are,  moreover,  points 
of  likeness  in  condition,  for  the  air  has  its 
numerous  currents  as  well  as  the  ocean  ; 
its  waves  likewise,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  the  eye ;  and  its  tides,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  But  there  are  few  points 
of  similarity  in  constitution.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  we  can  only  notice  contrast;  for 
while  water  can  be  changed  by  heat  from 
its  liquid  state  into  vapor,  as  we  see  every 
hour,  air  can  not  be  correspondingly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  liquid  by  any  amount  of  cold 
or  pressure  as  yet  known.  Furthermore, 
while  water  can  be  compressed  into  any 
shape  without  resistance,  air  is  a  highlv 
and  permanently  elastic  gas,  which  al¬ 
though  compressed  and  confined  in  any 
vessel,  yet  when  it  is  again  liberated,  has 
a  tendency  to  expand  at  the  least  diminu¬ 
tion  of  pressure,  and  expands  itself  on  all 
sides,  and  becomes  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
in  proportion  to  its  expansion. 

Both  oceans  are  limited  in  depth,  as  is 
easily  conceivable  of  the  sea,  which  we 
know  must  have  a  bottom ;  and  this,  if 
we  take  the  average  depth  of  great  oceans, 
has  been  calculated  at  about  five  miles. 
But  it  is  not  so  natural  to  assume  that  the 
atmosphere  has  a  very  limited  height. 
Hence,  some  have  thought  that  it  extends 
upwards  indefinitely,  an  opinion,  however, 
which  is  quite  untenable  ;  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  aerial  ocean  has  a  height 
as  defined  as  the  depth  of  the  aqueous 
one ;  a  height  which  is  not,  indeed,  ma¬ 
terially  bounded,  but  is  a  limit  above 
which  there  is  no  air,  no  moisture,  no 
clouds,  and  where  any  amount  of  air  ele¬ 
vated  from  below  would  not  expand  in¬ 


definitely  and  continually,  but  would  final 
ly  (however  dilated  for  a  time)  fall  down 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  mingle  with  the  inferior  mass,  as 
water  lifted  up  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
finally  falls  down  again  upon  it. 

What  may  be  the  actual  height  of  the 
aerial  ocean  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  fifty  miles,  and  oth¬ 
ers  twenty  miles,  but  mountain  travelers 
and  aeronauts  have  ascertained  that  the 
air  in  which  man  can  breathe  does  not 
reach  to  ten  miles,  and  probably  not  to 
eight,  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recent  experience  of  Mr. 
Glaisher  and  his  companion,  who  in  their 
balloon  .ascent  of  September  5th,  1802, 
may  have  attained  to  seven  miles,  that 
height  appears  to  be  nearly  the  limit  of 
human  vitality,  and  probably  death  would 
be  the  consequence  of  greatly  exceeding 
it.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  such  air  as 
a  man  could  breathe  at  about  ten  miles 
high — although  a  very  light  gas  may  float 
there.  But  without  aeronautic  experi¬ 
ence,  simple  reasoning  would  conduct  us 
to  a  similar  conclusion  ;  for  the  barometer 
supplies  a  direct  measure  of  the  rate  of 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  air  as  we 
ascend  from  a  given  level,  and  thereby 
becomes  a  useful  instrument  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  heights  of  mountains.  When  we 
ascend  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  W'e 
leave  beneath  us  about  a  thirtieth  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  Upon  at¬ 
taining  ten  thousand  six  hundred  feet, 
(rather  less  than  the  height  of  ]\Iount 
yEtna,  whicl^  is  ten  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy -two  feet,)  we  leave  about 
one  third  of  the  mass  beneath  ;  and  at  the 
height  of  eighteen  thousand  feet,  (nearly 
that  of  Cotopaxi,)  we  should  have  passed 
through  one  half  of  the  ponderable  body 
of  air  weighing  upon  the  surface  of  our 
earth.  At  the  lesser  and  more  familiar 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet,  the  sensations  of 
mountaineers  are  very  painful  owing  to 
the  levity  of  the  air;  the  head  is  oppress- 
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ed  as  though  with  a  heavy  weight,  and 
respiration  becomes  dithcult,  while  the 
faces  of  many  become  livid  ;  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  frost-bitten  is  not  slight — 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  temperature  in 
proportion  to  elevation. 

PUKS.SUKE  AND  W’EIGIIT  OF  AIK. 

We  should  dread  instant  death  by  be¬ 
ing  placed  under  the  weight  of  the  aque¬ 
ous  ocean,  which,  as  we  know,  crushes  in 
the  sides  of  any  collapsible  body  ;  but  w’e 
seldom  rellect  that  we  do  really  live  at  the 
bottom  of  an  aerial  ocean,  the  weight  of 
which  must  be  immense.  Doubtless  our 
bodies  would  be  crushed  in  by  it,  as  hol¬ 
low  vessels  collapse  when  sunk  deep  in 
the  ocean,  were  it  not  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  is  an  effectual  and  perpetual 
count(*rpoise  to  its  pressure.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  the  weight  of  the  superior 
ocean  acts  conserv.atively  upon  the  surface 
of  the  inferior  one,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmo.sphere  prevents  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea: 
This  pressure,  too,  is  the  cause  of  the 
liquid  state  of  certain  bodies,  w’hich,  apart 
from  it,  would  have  only  a  gaseous  exist¬ 
ence.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  w’c  walk 
safely,  and  breathe  freely  on  the  bottom 
of  an  aerial  ocean  which  is  ever  exerting 
a  great  pressure  upon  us,  but  that  very 
pressure  is  the  condition  of  our  existence, 
and  the  cause  of  certain  conditions  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  other  bodies. 

What  is  the  actual  pressure  and  W'eight 
of  the  air,  and  how  do  we  ascertain  it  ? 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  nearly 
thirty  inches,  (29.95  at  London,)  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  mean 
pressure  of  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  another  form  of  expression,  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  air  extending  up¬ 
wards  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  exactly  equals  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  a  per¬ 
fect  barometer.  Therefore  the  w'eight  of 
the  entire  atmosphere  is  equal  to  a  sea  of 
mercury  which  should  cover  the  surface 
of  the  globe  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
inches.  Hence  the  pressure  of  the  air 
upon  each  square  inch  is  equal  to  nearly 
14.6  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  58,611,548,160 
lbs.  upon  every  square  mile.  From  this, 
we  estimate  the  pressure  of  the  air  at 
about  eight  ounces  avoirdupois  for  every 
inch  of  mercurial  elevation  in  the  tube  of 
the  barometer.  With  these  data  we  shall 


find  little  difhculty  in  calculating  the  ab¬ 
solute  weight  of  our  entire  atmosphere, 
which,  after  Pascal's  computation,  may 
be  given  as  equal,  in  English  noUttion,  to 
about  eleven  trillions  of  pounds  ;  a  sum 
which  the  mind  can  not  ptissibly  grasp. 
The  only  popular  and  appreciable  form 
of  computation  is  that  of  Dr.  Cotes,  by 
which  the  w’eight  of  the  whole  mass  of 
air  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  globe 
of  lead  sixty  miles  in  diameter.  IIow  few 
know’,  or  reflect,  that  we  live  underneath 
such  a  weight  of  air !  Let  us  only  remem¬ 
ber  that  every  minute  we  are  breathing  in 
and  under  a  load,  which,  when  reduced  to 
and  expressed  in  figures,  passes  our  com¬ 
prehension. 

AEBIAI.  CUBBKNTS  AND  WINDS. 

If  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere  remain¬ 
ed  at  all  times  in  what  is  theoretically 
conceived  to  be  its  normal  condition, 
namely,  a  perfect  balance  of  its  parts, 
(statical  equilibrium,)  there  would  pre¬ 
vail  a  dead  aSrial,  as  there  often  is  a 
dead  oceanic  calm.  But  a  series  and 
succession  of  disturbing  causes  prevent 
such  a  calm.  The  chief  of  these  is  so¬ 
lar' heat,  which  acts  daily  and  strongly 
through  our  atmosphere  while  the  earth 
revolves;  and  to  this  powerful  agency, 
in  combination  with  its  negation,  or  cold, 
and  also  with  gravitation  and  electricity, 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  atmospheric 
changes  of  which  we  are  aware.  It  is 
probable  that  more  is  due  to  electricity 
than  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  acknow’ledge,  and  much  also  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  moon ;  but  at  present  we 
may  refer  to  solar  heat  as  the  principal 
disturbing  agent  in  the  mobile  and  ex¬ 
pansible  body  of  air  around  and  above  us. 

Currents  in  the  sea,  as  we  have  hinted, 
have  their  equivalents  in  the  currents  and 
winds  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  balance  existing  in  neigh¬ 
boring  masses  of  air,  w’hether  it  arise 
from  an  increase  of  density,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  pressure,  on  the  one  side,  or 
from  a  diminution  of  density  and  of  press¬ 
ure  on  the  other,  immediately  occasions 
a  movement  from  the  heavier  air  in  the 
direction  of  the  lighter ;  in  the  same  way 
as  water  is  put  in  motion  when  it  suffers 
a  greater  pressure  on  one  -side  than  on 
the  other.  Unequal  heating  is  the  com¬ 
monest  cause  of  disturbance  of  aerial 
I  balance..  The  air  takes  its  heat  chiefly 
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from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  I  certain  general  conditions  exist  which  nn» 
warmed  and  expanded  air  rises  therefrom,  I  c-onimon  to  all  these  winds,  both  as  relates 
the  heat  of  the  soil  is  spread  over  the  to  their  origin  and  to  their  snbsequent 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliat  conrsc— even  while  they  present  many  va- 
wliich  rises  most  rapidly  over  the  warm-  rieties  in  ap|x‘aranoe. 
est  spots,  is*replaced  by  ^ir  rushing  in  The  ordinary  condition  of  our  atmos- 
from  cooler  places,  and  thereby  those  phere  seems  to  be  that  of  a  mixture  of 
movements  are  set  up  which  are  general-  currents  between  half  a  mile  and  five 
ly  found  on  the  borders  of  forests,  in  the  miles  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
shadow  of  trees,  and  at  the  openings  of  earth,  and  these  currents  vary  in  temper- 
shaded  mountain  glens,  as  well  as  in  val-  atnre,  tension,  electricity,  direction,  force, 
leys,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  moisture.  Heat  from  near  our  earth 
and  on  the  sea-shore.  probably  does  not  reach  upward  beyond 

But  let  us  view  similar  operations  on  a  the  range  of  tropical  currents,  w'hich  may 
largo  scale.  Conceive  the  torrid  xone  of  range  from  two  or  three  miles  in  general 
our  globe  to  be  considerably  heated,  to  three  or  four  miles  less  frequently, 
while  the  polar  regions  are  cold,  and  Above,  below,  or  between  those  wanner 
thereupon  a  process  ensues  like  that  of  currents,  there  may  be  cold  or  cool  polar 
the  boiling  of  water.  First  the  heated  W’inds  ;  and  above  all  these  there  may  ex¬ 
portions  of  the  water  rise,  while  the  ist  excessively  cold  space,  wdth  propor- 
colder  portions  take  their  place.  The  tionate  electrical  tension, 
former,  which  are  now  chilled,  though  When  w’e  experience  the  cheerful 
previously  warmed,  again  descend  as  warmth  of  the  sun,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
they  find  their  way,  and  thus  a  circular  to  imagine  that  by  ascending  higher  to- 
rather  than  a  vertical  course  ensues.  In  wards  him,  we  should  be  not  warmer  btit 
like  manner  the  warmed  mass  of  air  at  frozen.  Yet  such  would  be  the  conse- 
the  torrid  zone,  which  is  vastly  greater  quence  of  att.aining  the  extreme  coldness 
than  the  cold  mass  at  the  poles,  is  set  in  of  lofty  space.  The  last  registration 
motion  and  necessarily  proceeds.  Prob-  which  was  made  during  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
ably  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  balloon  ascent  on  the  5th  of  September 
air  near  the  equator  descends  just  be-  last  year,  just  before  he  lost  his  con- 
yond  the  thopics,  and  there  makes  its  sciousness,  was  ten  inches,  and  this  was 
way  between  opposing  polar  currents,  or  in  the  extreme  cold  of  fifty-seven  degrees 
else  under  or  over  them  towards  the  below  freezing-point. 
north  and  east,  while  another  portion 

turns  southward  in  the  calm  variable  lati-  clouds,  koo,  rain,  etc. 

tudes,  and  contributes  to  the  perennial 

trade-winds  which  may  not  be  sufficient-  To  the  heating  of  air  and  its  conse- 
ly  maintained  from  the  comparatively  quences  in  currents  must  be  attributed 
small  polar  regions.  The  polar  current  many  of  those  atmospheric  phenomena 
having  gained  force  after  an  interval,  ap-  with  which  w’e  are  most  familiar.  Clouds 
proaches,  either  suddenly  with  a  great  are  merely  condensed  vapor  held  between 
conflict,  occasioning  storms  or  lightning  lower  and  higher  temperatures.  They 
or  hail,  or  more  gradually,  causing  only  are  never  stationary,  although  they  often 
a  change  from  southwest  through  west  to  appear  to  be  so.  Sometimes  in  Alpine 
northwest,  and  afterwards  again  by  north  excursions,  we  are  disappointed  to  see  an 
to  east.  apparently  moveless  cloud  wrapping  the 

The  course  of  such  currents  will  enable  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  remain- 
os  to  understand  the  origin  of  pow'erful  ing  upon  it  as  many  days  as  we  remain 
winds.  The  trade-winds,  the  direction  of  in  annoyance  below  it.  In  reality,  how- 
which  is  never  changed ;  the  monsoons,  ever,  every  particle  of  such  a  cloud  is  in 
whose  direction  is  changed  periodically,  ceaseless  motion,  and  there  is  a  continual 
and  the  so-called  variable  winds  of  high-  succession  of  atoms,  which  may  be  ob- 
er  latitudes,  have  all  been  referred,  by  the  served  through  a  good  telescope,  while 
help  of  what  Professor  Dove  calls  the  to  the  ordinary  observer  the  cloud  seems 
“  Law  of  Gyration,”  to  one  common  gen-  unchanged. 

eral  principle,  and  it  is  therefore  not  un-  Clouds  float  "sometimes  in  one  current, 
reasonable  to  supjmse  that  in  the  more  and  at  other  times  in  another.  Occasion- 
violent  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  ally  also  they  remain  between  two  cur- 
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rents.  Were  it  not  for  crossing  currents, 
with  changes  of  temperature  and  of  their 
electric  conditions,  only  one  kind  or  form 
of  clouds  {strattu)  would  appear.  It  was 
hence  found  by  the  aeronautic  observa¬ 
tions  of  Welsh  and  Glaisher  that  depths 
or  masses  of  cloud  may  exceed  two  tnon- 
sand  fe<‘t,  or  a  third  of  a  mile  continuous¬ 
ly,  without  the  presence  pf  any  other 
cloud  above  this  thickness.  No  trace  of 
a  cloud  has  been  observed  at  a  greater 
height  than  seven  miles. 

Fog  is  the  moisture  of  warm  earth 
evaporating  into  cold  air.  It  resembles 
the  steam  of  warm  water  greatly  magni- 
tied,  surrounded  by  air  too  moist  and 
cool  to  permit  further  evaporation,  but 
not  cold  enough  to  caufte  it  to  become 
condensed  in  rain.  Different  effects  fol¬ 
low  from  varying  degrees  of  heat  and 
condensation.  Heat  radiat)ed  upwards, 
and  cold  air  in  the  higher  regions,  cause 
the  suspension  of  vapor  in  the  air  until 
one  predominates,  and  greater  or  less 
precipitation  follows.  The  clouds  that 
hang  over  ns  pile  upon  pile,  the  fog  that 
throws  its  impenetrable  veil  over  a  town 
or  a  city,  the  mist  that  overspreads  the 
course  of  a  long  river,  or  the  lighter  mist 
that  floats  over  a  green  meadow,  are  all 
vapor  more  or  less  condensed,  and  in 
chemical  constitution  are  identical. 

Greater  or  more  rapid  condensation  of 
vapor  results  in  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Dew 
also  is  simply  the  vapor  of  air  condensed 
by  contact  with  a  body  colder  than  itself. 
At  'sunset  the  earth’s  surface  becomes  so 
cold  by  radiation  of  its  previous  heat, 
that  the  warm  vapor  of  the  air  is  chilled, 
condensed,  and  descends  in  dew.  In  rain 
the  drops  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
while  in  dew  the  condensation  takes  place 
near  the  earth’s  surface. 

HAIL. 

It  may  appear  difficult  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  hail  and  large  hail-stones 
in  such  a  body  as  the  atmosphere,  but 
Professor  Dove  has  suggested  that  a 
grain  of  sleet  first  formed  at  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  may  make  several  revo¬ 
lutions  in  an  inclined  whirlwind,  and  dur¬ 
ing  its  passage  through  cold  and  hot  strata 
alternately,  obtain  that  shell  of  ice  which 
covers  the  grain  of  sleet,  like  a  grain  of 
snow,  in  the  center,  until  it  becomes  so 
heavy  that  at  last  it  falls  to  the  earth. 
This  seems  a  probable  theory,  and  would 


account  for  the  noise  which  generally  pre¬ 
cedes  a  heavy  hail-storm,  and  M'hich  is 
due  to  the  rotating  motion  of  Uio  hail¬ 
stones  before  they  fall.  “  Such  hail¬ 
storms,”  says  Dove,  “and  many  severe 
thunder-storms,  present  the  striking  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  long,  almost  horizontal  col¬ 
umn  of  clouds,  wliich  is  rolling  on,  and 
when  projected  on  the  sky  api>ear8  more 
or  less  bent.  At  times  the  dark  bank  of 
clouds  covers  itself  with  a  number  of 
brighter  stripes  of  grayish  clouds,  which 
envelop  it,  as  a  waterfall  does  the  cliff 
over  which  it  falls.  The  edges  of  the 
whirlwind  seem  to  favor  the  formation  of 
hall,  in  consetpience  of  the  fact  that  the 
circles  described  by  the  hail-stones  are 
largest,  and  consequently  the  difference 
of  tenjjHjrature  which  they  have  to  pass 
through  is  greatest.  It  has  been  very 
oflen  observed  that  the  district  where 
hail  fell,  whose  breadth  is  never  great, 
has  been  double,  with  a  district  in  the 
middle  where  it  has  only  rained.  The 
reference  of  the  formation  of  hail  to  the 
whirlwind  explains  the  fact  that  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  hail  district  are  very  often 
clearly  marked.” 

The  most  destructive  hail-storms  seem 
to  be  of  great  length  but  little  breadth, 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  Dove’s  view 
was  the  great  hail-storm  which  passed 
across  France  on  July  13th,  1788.  It 
marked  two  parallel  tracts  respectively  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  two 
hundred  leagues  in  length.  Yet  these 
were  in  breadth  only  four  leagues  in  the 
one  case  and  two  in  the  other.  In  the 
separating  breadth  of  five  leagues  only 
ram  fell. 

The  size  of  the  iarger  hail-stones  varies 
greatly,  and  althougli  some  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions  occasionally  fall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  nevertheless  those  which  full  in 
India  are  (according  to  Dr.  Buist)  from 
five  to  twenty  times  larger,  and  often 
weigh  from  six  ounces  to  a  pound.  It  is 
difficult  for  Englishmen  to  credit  Dr. 
Buist  when  he  adds  that  these  stones  are 
seldom  less  than  walnuts,  and  often  as 
large  as  oranges  and  pumpkins  1  When 
these  fail  the  storms  are  almost  alw'ays 
accompanied  by  violent  wind  and  rain, 
and  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

Some  hailstonns  in  our  own  country 
have  been  very  remarkable.  In  April, 
1697,  one  passed  over  Cheshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  course  of  which  was  two 
miles  broad  and  sixty  miles  long,  and 
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•which  sent  down  hailstones  weighing 
eight  ounces,  and  measuring  nine  inches 
round.  On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  same 
year  a  shower  of  hail  fell  in  Hertfordshire, 
after  a  thunderstorm,  the  hailstones  meas¬ 
uring  fourteen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  killing  several  persons.  It  is  curious 
that  on  the  4th  of  May,  1Y97,  that  is,  ex¬ 
actly  a  century  afterwards,  another  hail¬ 
stone  was  seen  in  Hertfordshire  which 
measured  fourteen  inches  in  circumference. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  hailstones 
may  be  forced  together  so  as  to  form  ag¬ 
gregates,  which  should  be  regarded  as 
masses  of  ice  rather  than  single  stones. 
Thus  a  hailstone  which  measured  six 
inches  in  diameter  fell  near  Birmingham 
in  June,  1811,  and  it  resembled  a  conge¬ 
ries  of  masses,  about  the  size  of  pigeon’s 
eggs,  agglutinated  together.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1815,  during  a  ^understorm  at  Mal¬ 
vern,  in  Worcestershire,  hailstones  fell  as 
large  as  walnuts,  and  in  some  places  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  In  August,  1828, 
pieces  of  ice  fell  at  Horsley,  in  Staflbrdshire, 
some  of  which  were  three  inches  long  and 
one  broad.  In  1826  a  m.ass  fell  in  Candeish 
which  must  have  weighed  more  than  one 
hundred  -  weight,  and  which  was  some 
days  in  melting.  In  1832  a  lump  fell  in 
Hungary  of  no  less  than  a  yard  in  length 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  if 
we  can  credit  the  account  printe<l  in  the 
JioM-shire  Advertiser,  there  fell  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1849,  a  block  “of  irregular  8h<apc, 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  circumference,”  on 
the  estate  of  "Mr.  Moffat,  of  Ord,  imme¬ 
diately  after  an  extraordinary  loud  pe.al 
of  thunder.  This  mass  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  size,  and  firm¬ 
ly  congealed  together.  We  may  perhaps 
attribute  the  formation  of  such  large 
masses  of  ice  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
re^ociation  of  fragments  upon  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  been  expounded  to  philos¬ 
ophers  under  the  name  of  regelation,  and 
which  resembles  a  welding  together  of 
pieces  of  ice  under  considerable  pressure. 

The  destructive  force  of  hailstones  is 
owing  to  the  height  from  which  they  fall, 
and  probably  to  the  whirling  momentum 
imparted  by  the  rotary  storms  which  ac¬ 
company  them.  We  all  remember  partic¬ 
ular  instances  of  their  injurious  effects. 
One  of  the  most  appalling  storms  on  rec¬ 
ord  was  that  of  August  Ist,  1846,  when 
hailstones  weighing  from  one  to  two 
ounces  fell  in  London,  and  destroyed  a 


great  amount  of  property  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  Westminster  Hall,  and  other 
buildings,  while  the  loss  suffered  exclu¬ 
sively  by  gardeners  was  estimated  at 
£15,000.  Large  hailstones  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fall  so  frequently  in  this  country  as 
in  India,  North- America,  and  the  South 
of  Europe.  In  mathematical  form.  Sir 
John  Leslie  calculated  the  destructive 
force  of  a  hailstone  as  equal  to  the  fourth 
power  of  its  diameter. 

LIGHTNING. 

The  accumulated  electricity  which  is 
discharged  from  meeting  clouds  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  lightning,  and  thun¬ 
der  is  the  noise  caused  by  the  successive 
discharges  of  such  accumulated  electrici¬ 
ty,  or  the  concussion  of  the  air  when  it 
reunites  after  having  been  divided  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  We  are  all  so  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  appearances  and  effects 
of  lightning,  that  to  dwell  upon  them 
would  be  supei’fluous,  while  to  enter  into 
minute  details  on  the  questions  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest  connected  with  them  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 
In  this  country  the  month  m  which  these 
pages  appear  is  frequently  marked  by 
thunder-storms,  and  we  are  visited  by 
them  at  intervals  durng  most  years ;  but 
in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  thunder-storms  are 
almost  wholly  unknown,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  over 
the  ocean  in  the  middle  latitudes  when 
distant  from  continents.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  localities  where,  during 
cert.ain  months  of  the  year,  thunder¬ 
storms  are  periodical  phenomena  of  daily 
occurrence.  For  example,  in  the  Port 
Royal  Mountains,  in  Jamaica,  such  storms 
occur  every  day  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April. 

A  flash  of  lightning  differs  only  from 
the  spark  obtained  from  an  electrical 
machine  in  the  amount  of  its  force.  Its 
course  is  uncertain,  but  it  chiefly  seeks 
such  things  as  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity,  as  metals  and  water,  avoiding 
non-conductors.  When  a  flash  has  passed 
through  a  body  which  is  not  a  perfect 
conductor,  the  smallest  possible  hole  or 
mark  is  made  visible ;  although  in  other 
arts  of  its  course  the  same  flash  may 
ave  shivered  a  tall  tree  or  the  mast  of 
a  ship.  A  good  conductor  must  be  so 
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placed  as  to  rise  high  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building,  and  must  run  down 
in  unbroken  metallic  connection  to  the 
earth,  or  to  running  water,  presenting  to 
these  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
points,  so  as  to  favor  the  escape  of  elec¬ 
tric  fluid.  When  the  metallic  conductor 
is  of  sufflcient  thickness  and  properly 
placed,  lightning  will  not  quit  it,  though 
the  conductor  may  lie  directly  upon  wood 
or  stone,  or  may  pass  through  water,  or 
even  if  a  man  should  grasp  it  with  his 
liand ;  for  the  stroke  passes  through  a 
perfect  conductor  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  passage.  Even  though  gunpowder 
may  be  placed  around  a  metallic  conduct¬ 
ing  rod,  the  passing  lighttiing  will  not 
kindle  it.  Hence  good  conductors  are 
perfect  protectors  of  powder  magazines. 

The  apparent  interval  between  the  flash 
of  lightning  and  the  commencement  of 
thunder  hatf  been  known  to  vary,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cases,  from  less  than  a  single  sec¬ 
ond  to  betw'een  forty  and  fifty  seconds ; 
on  very  rare  occasions  it  has  exceeded 
fiftv  seconds. 

t'orked  lightning  is  j)erhaps  divided  by 
its  approach  to  particular  terrestrial  ol)- 
jects,  and  a  zig-zag  flash  takes  place  when 
the  lightning  adopts  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  In  rare  cases  zig-zag  light¬ 
ning  forks  or  returns  upwards. 

Globular  lightning,  or  balls  of  fire, 
present  remarkable  appearances,  which 
should  be  (!arefully  noted  by  observers. 
They  are  known  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
lightning  from  the  damage  they  have 
inflicted  on  ships  or  buildings  struck  by 
them  ;  but  they  difl’er  from  orclinary  light¬ 
ning  not  only  in  their  shape,  but  by  their 
slow  motion  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  are  visible.  Sometimes  they 
occur,  as  has  been  reported,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  storm,  and  even  un¬ 
der  a  perfectly  serene  sky. 

WHIRLWINDS. 

I 

While  in  Britain  during  the  month  of 
August  we  are  basking  in  the  heat  of  an 
often  cloudless  sun,  and  luxuriating  in  a 
calm  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  are  particularly  liable  to  hur- 
rii^mes,  which  have  most  frequently  des¬ 
olated  those  islands  in  August,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  seasons  for  hurricanes  extending 
from  August  to  October.  In  the  Indian 
ocean,  however,  these  visitations  are  most 
common  from  December  to  April. 


We  may  advert  to  the  special  character 
which  during  recent  years  has  been  found 
to  appertain  to  many,  if  not  all  hurricanes, 
namely,  that  they  are  revolving  storms, 
or  literally  whirhcinds.  The  same  mean¬ 
ing  is  expressed  by  the  term-  cyciotie, 
(Greek,)  now  generally  applied  to  them. 
We  can  not  venture  to  assign  a  producing 
cause  to  cyclones. 

Whirlwinds  advance  towards  the  poles 
obliquely,  but  blow  in  opposite  directions  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  although  they  main¬ 
tain  a  determinate  course  in  each  of  them. 
The  manner  in  which  they  move  onward 
is  not  simple,  nor  easily  described  with¬ 
out  diagrams,  for  a  double  motion  marks 
them  in  both  hemispheres.  The  speed  at  . 
which  they  advance  is  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  progress  and  rotation  of  which 
their  motion  is  compounded.  Such  speed 
is  sometimes  very  high,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  hurricane  of  Augtist,  1830,  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  miles  a  day.  The  storm 
of  1831,  at  Barbadoes,  rolled  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles 
a  day  over  a  spiace  of  twenty-three  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  The  Ilodriguez  hurricane  of 
1843  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  near  the  equa-  , 
tor,  but  only  at  fifty  miles  as  it  approached 
the  tro])io  of  Capricorn.  A  tempest  in 
our  own  country  in  November  25th,  1838, 
swept  on  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

The  rotatory,  regarded  as  distinct  from 
the  onward  motion,  is  subject,  as  already 
said,  to  ascertained  laws.  The  main  jiriu- 
ciple  of  the  course  of  a  revolving  gale 
must  always  be  remembered  to  be  this: 
The  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  from  east  by  north  to  west, 
and  from  west  by  south  to  east,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  rotation  is  from  east  by 
south  to  west,  and  from  west  by  north  to 
east. 

The  rotation  of  such  storms  is  not 
strictly  circular,  but  rather  cycloidal,  and 
thus  the  word  cyclone  exactly  designates 
it.  A  diagram  would  show  it  to  lie  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  an  eddying  or  cork¬ 
screw  motion.  The  gyrating  axis,  or  axis 
of  revolution  of  a  hurricane  is  supposed 
to  lie  inclined  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  the  lower  part  being  retard¬ 
ed  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  lulls  and  gusts  which  alter- 
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nato  in  the  vortex  of  the  Btorm  may  arise  j 
from  an  oscillation  of  this  axis.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  revolving  hurricane  varies  ' 
greatly.  The  largest  diapieter  of  a  hnr- ; 
ricane  in  the  northern  |)a‘rt  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  estimated  (by  Thom)  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

Different  observers  describe  differently  I 
the  frightful  noises  heard  at  the  center  of 
cyclones.  “  An  awful  silence,”  says  one,  | 
“  was  followed  by  an  awfully  hollow  and 
distant  rumbling  noise.”  iliden  states ' 
that  the  gusts  which  succeed  it  are  “  like  ! 
to  successive  and  violent  discharges  of 
artillery,  or  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts  ;”  j 
and  Cattermole  notes  “  a  continuous  roar 
•  in  the  air.”  Piddington  observes  that  ^ 
the  usual  expressions  for  waterspouts  are 
“  rumbling  and  hissing,”  while  for  cy- ' 
clones  they  are  “roaring, thundering, yell- ; 
ing,  and  screaming.” 

Two  notable  storms  which  raged  on  ! 
October  25-26  and  November  1,  in  1859, ' 
and  which,  from  the  loss  of  a  large  vessel 
of  that  name,  are  known  as  the  “  Uoyal 
Charter  Storms,”  were  the  result  of  a  cy- ' 
clone.  ^ 

It  is  supposed  that  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  the  centrical  area  of  a  great  cy- 
»  clone  passed  over  the  middle  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
(26th  October)  uj>on  w'hich  the  Royal 
Charter  was  driven  against  the  north 
coast  of  Anglesea,  the  cyclone  advanced 
from  near  the  entrance  of  the  channel, ' 
where  it  had  raged»on  the  previous  morn-  i 
ing ;  and  on  the  following  day  (the  27th)  j 
its  circuitous  sweep  affected  the  North 
Sea,  having  crossed  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
still  traceable  after  the  27th,  though  less 
determinately,  towards  Norway  and  the 
Baltic,  gradually  widening  And  thereby , 
diminishing  in  power.  This  most  violent  | 
cyclone,  one  of  the  most  violent  indeed 
which  has  passed  across  these  islands,  has 
thus  been  very  carefully  traced  from  its 
first  indications  through  its  rotation  dur- 1 
ing  three  days  and  nights. 

GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Even  such  a  limited  account  as  we  have 
now  given  of  the  ocean  overhead  must 
impress  the  reader  with  the  astonishing 
evidences  which  it  displays  of  power, 
design,  adaptation  to  man’s  condition, 
and  benevolence  upon  the  part  of  that 
Almighty  Being  who  sits  enthroned  in 
the  highest  heavens,  while'  the  clouds  are 
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the  dust  of  his  feet ;  who  is  encompassed 
by  obedient  winds,  veiled  by  awful  light¬ 
nings,  and  unmoved  by  fiercA'st  storms ! 
That  all  these  are  the  messengers  of  bis 
will  and  instruments  of  his  power  is  a 
familiar  thought ;  but  there  are  other  kin¬ 
dred  thoughts  by  no  means  so  familiar. 
All  these  elements  and  phenomena  are, 
through  his  contrivance  and  benevolence, 
also  made  subservient  to  the  comforts  and 
necessities  of  man,  and  in  this  light  the 
w'onders  of  the  ocean  overheatl  are  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  ocean  below  us. 

Consider  only  the  conveniences,  com- 
jicnsations,  and  skillful  adjustments  of  the 
conditions  of  our  atmosphere,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  chemical  constitution.  Over  us 
lies  an  enormously  heavy  mass,  whose 
perpetual  pressure  is  rendered  nearly  in¬ 
sensible  to  us,  and  w’e  know  it  not  until 
we  contrive  to  measure  it.  Through  it 
winds  blow  from  all  quarters  and  in  all 
degree.  A  zephyr  fans  ns,  a  gust  purifies 
us,  a  gale  sweeps  a  whole  country  clean  ; 
sea-breezes  invigorate  us,  strong  winds 
fill  our  sails  and  promote  our  commerce, 
and  equatorial  and  polar  currents  keep 
up  interchanges  in  accordance  with  dis¬ 
covered  laws.  In  this  vast  aerial  body 
nothing  stagnates,  nothing  is  useless, 
every  thing  circulates,  temperature  is 
equalized,  warm  air  is  transferred  to  cold¬ 
er  regions  and  cold  to  warmer  ones.  Mo¬ 
bile,  permeable,  and  clastic,  it  is  open  to 
the  sunbeams,  free  to  heat,  unimpaired 
by  cold,  receptive  of  moisture,  the  store¬ 
house  of  rains,  and  the  gentle  deposer  of 
softening  dews.  It  is  a  groundwork  for 
the  gorgeous  mountains  of  cloud-land,  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  the  most  varied 
and  swiftly  shifting  scenery  of  sunlit  va 
pors,  and  a  pure  medium  for  the  inimitable 
and  ever-admirable  rainbow. 

Though  apparently  the  subject  of  all 
kinds  of  caprices  in  wind  and  weather, 
yet  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  do 
these  caprices  diminish,  and  laws  take 
their  place.  “  As  uncertain  as  the  wind  ” 
is  a  proverbial  saying,  yet  in  this  respect 
few  things  are  more  certain  than  some 
w'inds,  and  nothing  is  more  advantageous¬ 
ly  regulated.  The  great  trade  wind  cir¬ 
culates  round  the  globe  where  the  ocean 
is  widest,  and  then  lays  out,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waters  a  great  highway  for 
communication  between  the  most  distant 
places.  Where  it  is  needed  there  it  is 
always  to  be  found,  while  the  steadiness 
of  its  declinations  from  the  fundamental 
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course  renders  it  not  less  serviceable  in 
the  same  parts.  Within  the  range  of 
these  winds,  and  through  their  assistance, 
the  navigator  can  accomplish  nearly  all  he 
requires ;  and  when  they  become  fugitive, 
tlie  very  shores  which  he  desires  to  sail 
along  or  reach  act  upon  them  to  produce 
variable  and  local  winds  to  aid  him. 

To  discover  design  in  organized  exist¬ 
ences  is  now  an  ordinary  result  of  study, 
but  who  thinks  of  discovering  it  in  atmos¬ 
pheric  phenomena  in  the  clouds  and  in  the 
winds?  Yet  one  of  the  oldest  of  reli- 


I  gious  observers  of  nature  had  true  j>hil- 
osophy  enough  to  make  such  a  discovery, 
when  he  exclaimed  in  language  not  less 
correct  than  sublime,  “  Out  of  the  south 
cometh  the  whirlwind:  and  cold  out  of 
the  north.  By  the  breath  of  (tod  frost  is 
given :  and  the  breath  of  the  waters  is 
straitened.  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth 
the  thick  cloud  :  he  scattereth  his  bright 
cloud  ;  and  it  is  turned  round  about  by 
his  counsels :  that  they  may  do  whatso¬ 
ever  he  commandeth  them  upon  the  face 
of  the  world  in  the  earth.” 


THE  HON.  RICHARD  COBDEN,  M.P. 


Tiik  name  of  this  eminent  Briti-h  states¬ 
man  is  doubtless  more  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  his  strongly  marked  and  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance,  finely-engraved 
portrait  of  which  we  beg  to  introduce  to 
their  attention  in  this  number  of  the  Eo- 
LKCi’K'.  In  doing  this  we  hope  to  impart 
a  personal  gratification  to  numerous  friends 
who  have  long  watched  the  progress  of 
tliisdistinguislied  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  whose  talents,  character,  and 
public  services  command  respect  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  beg  to  add, 
that  this  attractive  portrait  has  just  been 
engraved  for  the  Ect.mme  by  Mr.  Ferine, 
from  an  accurate  photograph  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  taken  a  few  weeks  since  in-  London. 
This  fact  may  add  interest  to  it  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
good  likeness  of  an  eminent  man.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  if  we 
give  a  brief  outline  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  to  accompany  the  portrait 
and  illustrate  in  part  his  personal  history 
and  public  life. 

The  lion.  UiniARD  Cohdbn,  M.P.,  was 
born  at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex, 
England,  in  1804.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  son  while  yet  young  was  taken 
in  charge  by  his  uncle,  who  kefit  a  whole- 
i»ale  warehouse  in  Loudon,  and  who  placed 
him  in  his  establishment.  He  began  his 
business  life  at  Manchester,  and  soon  after 
for  commercial  purposes  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Turlcey  in  1834,  and  in  1836 
came  to  the  United  States.  lie  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Athe¬ 


na;um,  and  delivered  the  inaugural  ad. 
dress. 

In  1837  Mr.  Cobden  traveled  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In  1838  he 
made  a  journey  in  Germany.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
advocated  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  grain, 
and  carried  a  petition  to  th:it  effect,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
very  numerously  signed.  In  1839  about 
two  hundred  delegates  brought  up  to 
London  a  vast  number  of  petitions  for  the 
rej>eal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1841  Mr. 
Cobden  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  Stockport.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  that  body, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1842,  announced 
its  intention  of  raising  £50,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  lecturers  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  of  spreading  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  etc.  Mr.  Cobden  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  lecturers ;  ho  attended 
public  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  occasionally  in  London,  and  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  others,  not 
less  by  the  extent  and  precision  of  his  in¬ 
formation  than  by  his  acuteness  of  rea¬ 
soning,  his  boldness  of  declamation,  and 
his  popuLar  style  of  oratory.  These  qual¬ 
ities  also  gained  him  much  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  ho  often  spoke 
in  support  of  his  object.  The  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  memorable 
speech,  and  by  the  royal  assent  being 
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given,  June  26th,  1846,  to  an  Act  for  re- 1 
pealing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
loreign  corn. 

Mr.  Cobden,  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  set  out  on  a  journey  on  tiie  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  visited  successively  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Swe¬ 
den,  and  was  received  with  great  applause 
at  meetings  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns.  During  his  absence  in  1847,  he 
was  retdected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Stockport,  and  also  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  which  he  preferred  and 
chose,  and  continued  to  represent  for  a 
course  of  years.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  his  ])olitical  friends  set  on  foot 
a  subscription  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
services,  and  the  large  sum  of  £70,000,  is 
said  to  have  been  collected  and  given  to 
him.  Mr.  Cobden,  as  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
congresses  of  Paris  in  1 849,  at  Frankfort 


in  1850,  and  in  London  in  1851,  in  advo¬ 
cating  and  supporting  the  principles  of 
non  intervention  and  of  the  prevention  of 
war  by  arbitration  between  the  States  in¬ 
terested.  Mr.  Cobden  has  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  various  pamphlets  expressive  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  ad¬ 
vocated.  We  have  not  room  to  trace  the 
public  labors  and  eminent  services  of  Mr. 
Cobden  in  more  recent  years,  nor  is  it  nec¬ 
essary.  What  he  has  said  and  what  he 
has  done  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  by 
his  great  personal  influence,  and  addresses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  forms  a  large 
chapter  of  current  English  history.  One 
of  .his  grandest  and  noblest  achievements 
is  the  bold  and  salutary  lesson  which  he 
administered  to  the  London  Times  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  as  a  just  rebuke  to  the  editor 
for  his  misrepresentation  and  injustice  to 
Mr.  Cobden. 


from  Chombert’f  Jonmal. 


THE  MONTH:  SCI 


The  New  Year  is  a  month  old ;  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  is  rush¬ 
ing  away  from  its  first  fresh  weeks  as 
swiftly  as  any  one  of  its  predecessors.  In 
this  busy  tide  of  human  life  in  London  it 
seems  already  long  ago  since  Taunton 
greeted  Ca))tain  Speke  with  a  public  din¬ 
ner  and  cordial  speeches ;  since  the  Christ¬ 
mas  books  were  a  novelty  on  drawing¬ 
room  tables ;  since  meteorologists  all 
over  the  kingdom  were  sending  para¬ 
graphs  to  the  newspapers  about  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  mildness  of  the  season,  and 
the  number  of  flowers  in  bloom ;  since 
the  friends  of  Cooke  and  Millais  were  con¬ 
gratulating  those  two  worthy  artists  on 
their  elevation  to  R.A.  from  A.R.A. ; 
and  since  a  mournful  throng  followed  to 
the  grave  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery  the 
mortal  remains  of  W.  M.  Thackeray.  A 
little  month  has  passed,  and  new'  topics 
are  pressing  for  attention ;  Parliament  is 
about  to  begin  its  annual  talk ;  and  in  the 
stir  and  bustle  it  seems  as  if  th^  incidents 
of  Christmas-tide  were  forgotten.  But 
the  great  stream  has  an  undercurrent 
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and  there  are  found  those  who  think  and 
remember ;  for  whom  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  will  become  this  year’s  salutary  dis¬ 
cipline,  encouragement,  or  warning. 

The  Astronomer-Royal,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  supplies  ns  with 
some  interesting  jiarticulars  and  views  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  ;  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  By  a  discussion  of  all  the  magnetic 
storms,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in 
number,  observed  within  a  given  period, 
1841-1857,  he  is  enabled  vo  draw  certain 
conclusions,  to  point  out  some  laws  of  the 
phenomena,  and  suggest  a  theory  to  ex- 
jdain  them.  Any  one  who  has  noticed 
the  swirls  and  eddies  of  water  in  confined 
channels  traversed  by  difterent  currents, 
as  among  islands,  or  who  has  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
in  tempestuous  weather,  may  form  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  suggested  by  Mr.  Airy. 
He  shows  that  in  air  and  in  water  the  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  irregular  disturbance  is  travel¬ 
ing  circular  forms,  with  radial  or  tangen¬ 
tial  currents,  and  sometimes  with  increase 
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or  decrease  of  vertical  force  in  the  center ; 
and  arguing  from  these  he  assumes  tlie 
j)resence  of  a  magnetic  ether  or  fluid  as 
an  envelope  of  some  feet  in  thickness  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  earth,  which,  be¬ 
ing  aflected  during  magnetic  storms  in 
the  same  way  as  air  and  water  are,  occa¬ 
sions  the  phenomena  which  have  long 
heen  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  in 
observations  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Whether  Mr.  Airy  be  right  or  wrong 
in  his  theory  is  a  question  which  m.agneti- 
cians  every  where  will  be  ready  to  discuss. 
Meanwhile  he  |K)ints  out  a  way  in  which 
the  question  may  be  .answered,  namely, 
by  careful  observations  with  apparatus 
identical  in  construction  at  five  or  six 
observatories  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 
This  would  be  a  practical  way  of  testing 
the  theory  which  we  should  he  glad  to 
see  applied. 

The  (ieological  Society  have  read  and 
discussed  papers  on  fresh  discoveries  of 
fossil  teeth  and  bones  in  Central  India, 
and  “On  the  llecent  Geological  Changes 
in  Somersetshire,  and  on  their  Date  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  Existence  of  Man  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Extinct  Mammalia.”  The 
latter  was  communicated  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  Avas  listened  to  and  talked 
about  in  a  way  that  showed  how  lively 
an  interest  on  such  questions  prevails 
among  geologists.  They  have  had  also 
further  communications  concerning  the 
earthquake  at  Manilla,  mentioned  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Jotirnal,  from 
which  wo  learn  that  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persons  were  killed  by  the 
shocks,  and  a  large  number  more  or  less 
injured.  Facts  so  grave  as  these  enable 
us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  violence  of 
the  convulsion.  Compared  therewith,  the 
earthquake  that  alarmed  England  in  Oc¬ 
tober  last  was  but  the  jolt  of  a  wagon. 

In  connection  with  geological  subjects 
we  may  mention  the  discovery  of  ancient 
relics  which  was  made  a  short  time  since 
near  Rosebury  Topping,  a  high  hill  of  the 
North  Riding,  that  looks  into  the  wale  of 
Tees.  The  district  is  much  cut  up  by  ex¬ 
cavations  for  ironstone ;  and  in  m.aking  a 
new  roadway  at  about  fourteen  feet  below 
the  mo<lern  surface,  the  diggers  came  upon 
fragments  of  pottery,  broken  querns, 
bones  of  animals,  and,  as  is  said,  part  of  a 
human  jaw  containing  three  teeth.  The 
bones  comprised  those  of  oxen,  deer, 
and  sheep,  the  last  so  small  in  size  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  a  diminutive 


breed  of  sheep  once  inhabited  Cleveland. 
All  the  marrow  bones  are  broken  in  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
aboriginal  Briton-*,  after  picking  off  t^e 
meat,  knew  how  to  get  at  the  marrow. 
One  of  the  smaller  bones  has  been  bored, 
probably  that  it  might  be  suspended  by  a 
string,  and  among  other  things  which 
showed  signs  of  handiwork,  were  pegs  of 
wood  and  bone,  and  a  jet  ring.  Jet,  as 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  cliffs  of  Cleveland 
from  time  immemorial.  No  weapon  or 
implement  has  been  discovered,  but  there 
are  a  quantity  of  sticks,  twigs,  leaves, 
nuts,  and  acorns,  and  a  considerable  bed 
of  mussel-shells,  all  of  Avhich  have  been 
opened.  Neither  are  there  any  signs  of  a 
dwelling :  hence  it  is  questionable  wheth¬ 
er  the  deposit  has  been  formed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pool,  or  under  huts  raised  on 
piles.  The  date  of  these  interesting  relics 
IS  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  must  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  Celtic  period.  There  are  archae¬ 
ologists  enough  in  Yorkshire  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  point,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of 
their  taking  it  up  with  spirit.  We  con¬ 
clude  our  brief  notice  with  the  statement 
that  the  human  jaw  is  describt*d  as  remark¬ 
ably  massive  and  large,  as  if  it  had  be¬ 
longed  to  a  person  of  huge  proportions. 
And  that  “the  three  teeth,  which  are  still 
in  their  sockets,  are  of  great  size  and  very 
much  worn  down ;  indeed,  nearly  the 
whole  crown  is  worn  away  ;  a  fact  which 
testifies  plainly  enough  to  the  coarse  na¬ 
ture  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this 
ancient  man’s  daily  bread.” 

Metallurgists,  and  all  others  who  have 
to  do  with  iron,  will  be  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Sorby  has  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  microscopical  examinations  of  the 
structure  of  iron  and  steel,  which,  in  what 
they  reveal,  are  really  astonishing.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  he  has  already  achieved,  it 
may  be  said  that  hitherto  nothing  has 
been  known  of  the  structure  of  iron  and 
steel ;  for  by  his  method  of  investigation 
he  sees  particulars  and  peculiarities  whose 
existenc#  has  never  been  suspected.  Mr. 
Sorby’s  reputation  as  an  investigator  of 
the  microscopical  structure  of  minerals 
stands  deservedly  high,  but  in  this  new 
field  he  bids  fair  to  raise  it  still  higher. 

A  scheme  has  been  proposed,  in  the 
United  States,  for  “  laying  on  ”  heat  in 
towns  and  villages,  in  the  same  way  as 
gas  and  water  are  laid  on,  from  a  central 
source.  This  heating  of  all  the  houses  in 
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a  town  from  one  fire  would  be  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  economy,  provided  that  it  will 
cook  the  food  as  well  as  warm  those  who 
to  eat  it.  The  scheme,  however,  is  not 
new ;  it  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  within  the  present  century.  W e  can 
match  it  with  the  propos.al  of  another  re¬ 
publican  to  lay  on  the  piano  to  as  many 
drawing-rooms  as  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  harmonies  played  on  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  instrument.  And  we  onoe  heard  it 
suggested  in  Hirminghatn,  that  where 
^  churches  and  chapels  stand  near  together, 
the  organ-music  might  be  laid  on  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  princij)al  jew’elers  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  adopted  a  plan  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  or  detection  of  burglary,  which  is 
worth  notice.  They  leave  a  light  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  shop  all  night,  and  cut  a  small 
opening  in  the  door  -  shutter,  through 
whieh  a  policeman  can  look  and  see  that 
the  iron  safe  stands  untouched.  Should 
Ikc  find  the  shop  in  darkness,  that  would 
at  once  excite  suspicion,  and  he  would 
take  measures  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  cap¬ 
ture  the  depredators.  Dr. V ander  Wevde, 
of  New'-York,  has  invented  a  gas-whistle 
which  effects  the  same  object  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  w'ay.  This  instrument  can  be  fixed 
in  any  place  where  gas  is  used,  and  is  so 
contrived  as  to  set  up  a  shrill  w'histle  the 
instant  the  g.as  is  turned  on.  By  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus 
a  light  may  be  produced  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  the  needful  contact  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  putting 
a  key  in  a  lock,  or  disturbing  a  shutter  or 
window.  The  doors  of  a  wmole  range  of 
shops  or  w’arehouses  may  be  connected 
with  it,  so  that  if  any  one  be  disturbed 
the  noise  of  the  w’.histle  w'ould  alarm  the 
whole  neighborhood.  It  can  be  used 
also  as  a  fog-signal,  and  .as  a  night-light, 
with  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  case, 
that  by  a  little  contrivance  the  whistling 
will  be^n  at  any  desired  hour,  and  keep 
on  until  the  person  who  is  to  be  waked 
rises  and  turns  off  the  gas. 

A  method  of  stereotyping,  which 
the  cost  of  metal  plates  may  be  greatly 
reduced — invented  also  by  Professor  Van- 
der  Weyde — ^has  been  mentioned.  He 
prepares  the  moulds  of  paper,  rendered 
incombustible  by  a  peculiar  process ; 
these  moulds  are  light,  and  in  a  dry  place 
will  keep  for  many  years.  A  publisher 
having  a  stock  of  these  moulds  on  hand 
may  cast  sixteen  or  thirty-two  plates, 


print  ns  many  sheets  ns  he  wants,  then 
melt  the  luetul,  and  cast  another  sheet  of 
plates,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  book  is 
printed.  In  this  way  a  few  pounds  of 
metal  suffice,  with  a  great  economy  of 
warehouse-room,  manipulation,  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Another  adv.antage  is,  that  as 
soon  as  the  pages  are  composed,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  movable  type,  they 
need  not  be  kept  waiting  for  the  casting, 
but  may  be  distributed  immediately  after 
the  moulds  are  taken. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  Dr.  11. 1*.  Stevens  read 
a  paper  on  the  elevation  and  subsiilence 
of  land  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
we  take  a  few  interesting  particulars.  It 
appears  that  the  coast  of  Xew-Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward’s  Island  is  rising, 
while  that  of  the  Bay  of  F uudy  is  sinking. 
Greenland  is  slowly  sinking  along  a  line 
of  six  hundred  miles;  New-Jersey,  and 
the  coasts  to  the  east,  are  rising ;  and  in 
the  l*acific  there  is  in  some  latitudes  a 
subsidence  of  the  water.  Continuance  of 
these  movements  will  bring  about  great 
changes:  a  projection  of  the  American 
continent  to  the  North  Pole;  Hudson's 
Bay  will  appear  as  a  fertile  valley,  with 
one  or  more  lakes;  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  will  become  dry  land,  and,  with 
St.  George’s  Bank  and  neighboring  shoals, 
be  added  to  the  mainland.  Steamers  will 
then  cross  the  Atlantic  in  four  days. 
The  coast-line  of  all  the  ocean  States  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  Bahamas,  with  nil 
their  reefs  and  shoals,  will  grow  into  one 
large  island  ;  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
will  extend  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  Gulf,  and  all  down  the  coast 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  rivers,  producing  remarkable 
changes  of  scenery  and  modifications  of 
climate.  Judging  from  present  apjiear- 
anees,  we  may  infer  that  the  more  the 
land  is  exposed  in  the  north  the  wider 
will  become  the  region  of  barrenness. 

It  is  often  argued,  especially  by  political 
economists  and  professors  of  social  science, 
that  the  present  century  has  fewer  preju¬ 
dices  ana  more  enlightenment  than  any 
preceding  period.  Will  they  tell  us  how 
they  reconcile  the  fact  under  mentioned 
with  their  tlieory?  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  whose  annual  report 
shows  what  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  extending 
sewers,  advancing  the  main  drainage,  re 
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naming  and  re-nnmbering  streets,  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Thames  embankment,  had 
arranged  to  open  tiie  new  street  in  South¬ 
wark  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  To 
liave  the  roadway  completed  by  the  re- 
(uiired  time,  they  offered  piece-work  to 
the  paviors,  who  acceptea  it,  and  by 
working  fourteen  hours  a  day  earned 
tiiree  times  their  usual  amount  of  wages,  j 
The  work  was  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  the  superintending  engineer  was  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  the  operations  of 
his  well-drilled  gang,  when  the  council  of 
the  Pavior’s  Society  heard  of  what  was 
going  on,  went  down  to  the  ])lace,  and 
ordered  all  the  men  at  once  to  cease  piece¬ 


work  and  go  on  with  day-work  only.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  work,  greatly 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  chief,  went  on  at 
the  usual  take-it-easy  pace. 

Now,  in  this  instance,  the  men  had  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  “  tyranny  of 
capital,”  for  capital  was  putting  into  their 
hands  between  three  and  four  pounds  a 
I  week,  instead  of  one  pound  ten  shillings ; 
and  yet,  with  such  a  tangible  means  of 
judging  which  was  most  to  their  advan- 
Uge,  they  reject  the  larjjer  sum,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  smaller,  in  opposition,  as  it  seems, 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  human 
motives.  It  is  a  social  phenomenon  which 
requires  to  be  accounted  for. 
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A  COMPMHENSITK  TaMIL  AND  EnOLIHH  DiCTIONABT 
or  High  and  Low  Tamil.  By  the  Rer.  Miron 
Winslow,  D.D.,  American  MiBsionary  at  Madras. 

W K  are  glad  to  witneu  the  completion  of  tfiis 
grcA  and  important  work.  The  Madras  TVmrs  an¬ 
nounces  it  as  “  a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and  great 
value,  laying  not  only  the  British  nation  but  also 
the  whole  literary  world  under  great  obligation.” 
Other  journals  of  India,  Oriental  scholars,  mission¬ 
aries,  and  distinguished  official  residents,  concur  in 
the  same  opinion.  We  confess  to  some  national 
pride  in  such  honor,  merited  and  secured  by  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship.  We  are  not  merely  a  race  of 
“  bustling  money-seekers,”  as  we  bare  been  derid- 
ingly  called ;  we  have  produecd  scholars  that  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison  with  those  of  any  country  or  age. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Winslow's  is  thoroughly  original 
in  plan  and  execution,  and  lai^ely  so  in  material, 
having  more  than  thirty  thousand  words,  never 
before  cognized  in  Tamil  and  English  lexicog¬ 
raphy.  It  includes  both  the  common  and  poetic 
directs,  and  the  astronomical,  astrological,  botan¬ 
ical,  mythological,  official,  and  scientific  terms, 
al-o  the  names  of  authors,  poets,  herors,  and 
gods.  It  contains  nine  hundred  and  sixty  oc¬ 
tavo  pages,  with  three  closely-printed  columns  on 
a  page.  The  work  is  printed  in  Madras,  and 
is  executed  in  the  best  style  of  modem  typog¬ 
raphy.  We  are  informed  that  the  work  can  be  seen 
and  ordered  at  the  Mission  Rooms,  (Bible  House,)  in 
New-York,  and  in  Boston.  Price  ten  dollars.  To 
all  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  to  Orien 
tal  scholars  generally,  this  work  is  of  great  value. 

Lin  OP  Edward  Livimoston.  By  Cmarlks  Hatzn 
Hunt.  With  an  Introduction  by  Grorox  Banorovt. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company,  443  &  446 
Broadway.  1864. 

Tbis  eminent  publishing  house  has  sent  us  a  copy 
of  this  work,  beautifully  printed  and  finely  executed, 
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forming  a  rich  addition  to  American  literature, 
and  giving  much  valuable  information  of  historic 
interest  to /the  reading  public.  In  the  conception 
and  preparation  of  this  Life  of  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Hunt  has  done  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  greut  and 
good  man,  and  exerc'sed  excellent  judgment  in  the 
use  of  “  the  whole  ma.sa  of  papers  left  by  Mr.  Idving- 
ston  at  his  death ;  a  collection,  it  hardly  need  be  said, 
of  great  interest  and  value,  as  well,  for  more  general 
researches  ”  of  the  historian. 

If  the  public  needed  further  testimony  to  tlio 
value  of  this  Life  of  Edward  Livingston,  it  is  amply 
furnished  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  of  such  a 
work  can  scarcely  be  found.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  volume,  Mr.  Bancroft  {lays  a  very  high  tribute  of 
re.spect  to  the  name,  character,  and  public  services 
of  .Mr.  Livingston,  which  will  be  fully  verified  by  a 
perusal  of  the  work.  No  one  who  reads  the  intro¬ 
duction  will  be  willing  to  lay  aside  the  book  till  he 
has  perused  the  whole.  The  author  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  performed  a  timely  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  issue  of  tbis  work  at  this  juncture  iu  our 
national  affairs.  And  many  of  our  public  men  would 
find  interest  and  profit  in  the  pages  of  this  work  of 
great  practical  value.  W'e  commend  the  book  to 
all  lovers  of  American  character  and  history. 

Music  or  the  Bible  ;  or,  Explanatort  Notes  up¬ 
on  THOSE  PaSSAOES  IN  THE  SaCRED  SoRIPTURES 
WHICH  RELATE  TO  MuSlC,  INCLUDING  A  BriEfYiEW 
or  Hebrew  Poetrt.  By  Enoch  Hutchinson. 
Boston:  Gould  A  Lincoln,  69  Washington-street. 
New-York:  Sheldon  k  Company.  Cincinnati: 
George  8.  Blanchard.  1864. 

This  is  a  learned  work,  combining  long  and  patient 
research  in  sacred  literature  and  oriental  customa 
The  author  claims  that  “  in  ancient  times  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  term  mvaic  was  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  it  is  at  present.  It  included  dancing, 
gesture,  poetry,  and  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  ml 
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■cieiircs.”  Starting  with  this  view,  the  author  march¬ 
es  along  in  his  investigations,  with  patient  step  and 
toil,  imparting  new  information  concerning  the  an¬ 
cient  Scriptures  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  there 
employed.  The  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  much 
in  this  work  to  interest  and  instruct  him  and  lead 
him  further  into  the  storehouse  of  truth,  among  the 
precious  treasurte  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
are  there  laid  up. 

The  Great  CoNsumiATioM.  The  MillenialRest;  or. 
The  World  as  it  W ill  Be.  By  the  Rev.  Jons 
Cummings,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  Second  series.  New-York :  Carleton,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  413  Broadway.  1864.  Price,  ^1. 

The  name  and  writings  of  Dr.  Cummings  are 
familiar  to  many  American  readers,  who  will  only 
need  the  announcement  of  this  volume  to  in¬ 
duce  them  at  once  to  purch.ise  and  read  it.  When 
ever  we  spend  a  Sabbath  in  Ijondon,  we  turn  our 
steps  almost  instinctively  to  the  s.anctuary  where  Dr. 
Cummings  preaches,  to  listcii  to  his  instructive  elo¬ 
quence.  He  is  a  model  preacher.  His  diction  is 
rich  and  attractive,  as  will  be  seen  by  every  reader 
of  this  volume.  And  we  speak  of  him  thus  because 
we  doubt  not  all  this  language  has  found  utterance 
in  the  sanctuary  where  he  preaches.  Mr.  Carleton 
ha.s  done  g>K>d  service  in  giving  this  book  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  . 

Diart  from  November  18th,  1862,  to  October 
18THri863.  By  Adam  Gcbowsei  Vol.  II.  New- 
York:  Carleton,  Publisher,  413  Broadway.  1864. 

The  author  makes  the  following  announcement  on 
his  title-page,  which  will  indicate  to  the  reader  his 
views  and  his  reasons  for  writing  this  book  : 

Of  all  the  peoples  known  in  history,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  most  readily  forgets  yesterday.  I  pub- 
this  diary  in  order  to  recall  yeiterday  to  the  memory 
of  iny  countrymen.  Gurowski. 

“  Washington,  October,  1863.” 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  siucy,  amus¬ 
ing,  and  racy  record  of  current  events  concerning 
public  men  and  measures,  matters  and  things,  which 
will  make  him  smile  even  if  some  things  displease 
him  in  the  perusal. 

Just  Published:  “A  fascinating,  entertaining, 
and  useful  book !"  Rambles  arnong  Words :  Thar 
Poetry,  IRstury,  and  Wtsdom.  By  William  Swinton. 
Revised  edition.  “  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied  with 
profit,  and  read  for  pastime.*'  Handsomely  printed 
on  tinted-laid  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  ; 
one  volume,  12mo,  price  $1.60.  Sent  by  mail,  free 
of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Dion  Thomas, 
publisher,  142  Nasaau-street,  New-York. 

Polish  Exiles. — The  jSii^  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  young  Polish  physician  who  was  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation  to  Siberia  by  the  Governor  of  Warsaw. 
He  states  that  the  political  prisoners  transported 
with  him  accomplished  the  journey  as  far  as  Nijoi 
Novgorod  in  sledges,  whence  they  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Perm,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  sinking  every  step  into  the  snow,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  maiking  thirty  degrees  under  Eero.  Any 
prisoner  who  posaessed  suflBcient  means  was  offered 
rmission  to  travel  in  a  sledge,  on  condition  that 
should  take  two  gendarmes  with  him,  and  defray 


all  the  expense,  including  their  pay.  This  pretend¬ 
ed  indulgence  was  a  cruel  mockery,  for  there  was 
not  one  among  the  exiles  possessed  of  sufficient 
money  to  indulge  in  such  luxury. 

Thackbrat  and  Albert  Smith. — The  “  Lounger 
at  the  Clubs,”  writing  in  the  London  lUwtrated 
Times,  says  :  “  I  found  the  following  in  a  lady's  al¬ 
bum  the  other  day : 

”  ‘  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountuns. 
They  crowned  him  long  ago ; 

But  who  they  got  to  put  it  on 
Nobody  seems  to  know. — .Albert  Smith.' 

“  ‘  I  know  that  Albert  wrote  in  a  hurry. 

To  criticise  I  scarce  presume  ; 

But  yet  methinks  that  Lindley  Murray 
Instead  of  ”  who  ”  had  written  uiAom. 

”  ‘  W.  M.  Thackeray.’  " 

A.ua8todon'8  tusk,  exhumed  by  a  party  of  salt- 
miners  in  Oregon,  has  recently  been  contributed  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Rochester  University.  The  tusk 
is  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  at  the  smaller.  Its  length  is 
about  four  feet,  which  is  perhaps  not  more  than  one 
half  the  origin^. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Worcester 
Transcript,  who  has  examined  the  Internal  Revenue 
returns,  says  that  tobacco  pays  a  tax  of  $2,850,0(10  ; 
leather  comes  next,  paying  $1,900,000  ;  then  iron, 
$1,700,000 ;  and  then  malt  liquor,  $1,600,0<X). 
Eteddicrs  pay  $300,000  fur  their  licenses,  and  those 
who  ride  in  carriages  $250,000.  ^ 

LOVE,  HONOR,  AND  OBEY. 

Love  all  on  earth  that's  worthy  love, 

The  beautiful,  the  good  ; 

Love  God  in  heaven,  for  His  works, 

Tlie  eartli  and  briny  flood ; 

Love  honest  hearts  wherever  found, 

In  hut  or  palace  hall ; 

Love  those  who  love  thee,  those  who  liatc, 
Love  every  one,  love  alL 

Honor  the  man  who,  rich  in  gold. 

Gives  largely  of  his  store ; 

Honor  the  poor  who  envy  not 
The  rich  their  glittering  ore; 

Honor  the  silver  locks  of  age 
And  help  them  on  their  way ; 

Honor  the  forms  that  gave  thee  birth. 

Living,  or  in  the  clay. 

Obey  the  first  of  Heaven's  commands. 

To  love  thy  fellow-man ; 

Obey  the  best  of  Nature’s  laws. 

To  help  him,  if  you  can ; 

Obey  the  still  small  voice  within 
That  bids  thee  guilt  abhor ; 

Obey  the  voice  that  trembling  cries, 

**  Arise,  and  sin  no  more.” 

A  riSH  batching  factory  is  maintained  by  the 
French  government  at  Haingue,  on  the  Swiss  fron¬ 
tier.  Year  before  last  the  expense  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  crop  seven¬ 
teen  million  of  eggs,  chiefly  of  large  fleshy  fishes,  of 
which  thirty-four  per  cent,  were  lost. 
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Rblic  or  THE  “  Amcieht  Mariher.” — An  ancient 
boat,  probablj  of  the  third  century,  has  been  found 
in  a  peat  moas  near  Flensburg,  in  Sleswig,  by  M. 
Engelhardt,  director  of  the  Museum  at  that  place. 
An  account  of  it  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  John 
Lubbock  in  the  new  number  of  the  Natural  History 
Review,  from  which  we  select  a  few  particulars. 
This  large,  flat-bottomed  boat  is  seventy  feet  in 
length,  three  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  eight  or 
nioe  feet  wide.  The  sides  are  of  oak  boards,  over¬ 
lapping  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by  iron 
bolts.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  boa^  arc  several 
projections,  which  are  not  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
but  are  continuous  with  the  ^ards,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  left  when  the  latter  were  cut  out  of  the  solid 
timber.  Each  of  these  projections  has  two  small 
holes,  through  which  ropes,  made  of  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  were  passed,  in  order  to  fasten  the  sides  of 
the  boat  to  the  ribs.  The  row-locks  are  formed  by 
a  projecting  horn  of  wood,  under  which  is  an  orifice, 
so  that  a  rope  fastened  to  the  horn  and  passing 
through  the  orifice  leaves  a  hole  through  which  the 
oar  plays.  There  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty 
pair  of  oars,  of  which  sixteen  have  already  been 
discovered.  The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  covered 
by  matting.  The  freight  consisted  of  iron  axes, 
including  a  socketed  celt  with  its  handle,  swords, 
lances,  knives,  brooches,  whetstones,  wooden  ves¬ 
sels,  with,  oddly  enough,  two  birch  brooms,  and 
many  smidler  articles.  Only  those,  however,  have 
yet  been  found  which  remained  actually  in  the  boat, 
and  as  in  sinking  it  turned  partly  over  on  its  aide, 
no  doubt  many  more  articles  will  reward  the  further 
explorations  which  M.  Engelhart  proposes  to  make 
next  summer.  It  is  evident  that  this  interesting 
boat  was  sunk  on  purpose,  because  there  is  a  square 
hole  about  six  inches  in  diameter  hewn  out  of  the 
bottom,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  some  time  of 
panic  or  danger  the  objects  contained  in  it  were  hid¬ 
den  by  the  owner,  who  was  never  able  to  recover 
them.  Some  time  ago,  a  few  yards  from  the  same 
spot,  at  Nydam,  were  found  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
ornaments,  and  also  a  collection  of  fifty  Roman 
coins,  ranging  in  date  from  a.d.  G7  to  217.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  belong  to  the  same  period 
as  the  boat  above-mentioned,  and,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  M.  Lubbock  thinks  that  this  vessel  and 
its  contents  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  third  cen¬ 
tury. 

Fuahces  or  France. — The  Times  says  that  among 
the  heavy  embarrassments  which  are  crowding 
round  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  there  is  none  so 
serious  in  its  remote  consequences  as  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  France.  France  requires  a  loan  of  12,- 
000,000  sterling.  We  know  not  on  what  terms  she 
will  obtain  it,  but  every  one  can  clearly  see  that  the 
present  is  a  most  inopportune  time  for  such  an  ope¬ 
ration.  All  Europe  has  been  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  announcement  that  the  treaties  of  1816  are 
at  an  end ;  by  the  suggestion,  from  one  so  well  able 
to  realize  it,  that  war  is  inevitable  unless  a  congress 
can  be  convoked ;  and  by  the  failure,  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  to  convoke  a  congress 
announced  without  previously  consulting  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  All  these  things  tend  to  act 
most  adversely  on  the  money  market,  and  all  these 
things  are  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  acts  of 
the  French  government. 

Mart,  Queen  or  Soots. — Her  large  shorp  features 
might  perhaps  have  been  thought  handsome  rather 
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than  beautiful,  but  for  the  winning  vivacity  and  high 
joyous  spirit  which  beamed  through  them.  It  ^ 
bMU  questioned  whether  her  eyes  were  hazel  or 
dark  gray,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  star- 
like  brightness.  Her  complexion,  although  fresh 
and  clear,  would  seem  to  have  t^n  without'  the 
brilliance  so  common  among  our  island  beauties. 
Her  hair  appears  to  have  changed  with  her  years 
from  a  ruddy  yellow  to  auburn,  and  from  auburn  to 
dark  brown  or  black,  turning  gray  long  before  its 
time.  Her  bust  was  full  and  finely  shaped,  and  she 
carried  her  large  stately  figure  with  majesty  and 
grace.  She  showed  to  advantage  on  horseback,  and 
still  more  in  the  dance.  The  charm  of  her  soft 
sweet  voice  is  described  as  irresistible;  and  she 
sang  well,  accompanying  herself  on  the  harp,  the  vir¬ 
ginals,  and  still  oftener  on  the  lute,  which  set  off  the 
beauty  of  her  long,  delicate  white  band. — Invento¬ 
ries  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Queen  RsErsiNO  to  be  CouroRTEo. — The 
Queen  continues  to  be  oppressed  with  the  terrible 
loss  she  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort.  The  second  anniversary  of  her  bereavement 
was  passed,  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  strict  seclusion.  A 
religious  service  took  place  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  Royal  Mausoleum,  at  Frogmore,  attended  by  her 
Majesty  and  several  of  her  children,  who  placed  on 
the  tomb  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  immortelles. 
Her  Mtyesty  makes  frequent  visits  to  the  mausoleum, 
and  the  custom,  so  genertd  in  France  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  countries,  of  paying  those  honors  to  the 
memory  of  the  depart^,  seems  likely,  from  this 
high  example,  to  be  introduced  in  England.  — 
European  Times,  Dec.  19th. 

David  Hume  is  a  Quagmire. — Ramsey’s  recently 
published  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Char¬ 
acter  contains  the  following : 

“  There  is  a  story  traditionary  in  Edinburgh  re¬ 
garding  David  Hume,  which  illustrates  how  the 
peasantry  were  shocked  at  persons  of  infidel  princi¬ 
ples,  and  which  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Hume 
himself  often  narrated.  The  philosopher  had  fallen 
from  the  path  into  the  swamp  at  the  back  of  the 
castle,  the  existence  of  which  I  recollect  hearing  of 
from  old  persons  forty  years  ago.  He  fairly  stuck 
fast,  and  called  to  a  woman  who  was  passing,  and 
begged  her  assistance.  She  passed  on,  apparently 
without  attending  to  the  request ;  at  his  earnest  en¬ 
treaty,  however,  she  came  where  he  was,  and  asked 
him :  ‘  Are  ye  na  Hume  the  atheist  F  *  W ell,  well,  no 
matter,’  said  Hume  ;  '  Christian  charity  commands 
you  to  do  good  to  every  one.’  ‘  Christian  charity 
here,  or  Christian  charity  there,’  replied  the  wo¬ 
man,  ‘  I’ll  do  naething  for  you  till  ye  turn  a  Chris¬ 
tian  yerscll — ye  maun  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  Creed,  or  futh  I’ll  let  ye  grope  there  as  I  find 
ye.’  The  skeptic,  really  afraid  for  his  life,  repteated 
the  required  formulas.” — Reminiscences,  p.  40. 

Important  Literarv  Discovert. — The  Temps 
says ;  “  An  important  literary  discovery  has  just 
taken  place  in  London.  MM.  Francisque  Michel, 
Professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Bordeaux,  and  Edouard 
Fournier,  the  writer  of  the  Chronique  in  the  Patrie, 
were  a  few  days  back  in  the  shop  of  a  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  when  the  latter  mentioned  that  he  had  in  a 
corner  of  his  warehouse  a  bundle  of  papers  forming 
seven  volumes,  entirely  written  by  ^aumarchais 
himself  A  rapid  examination  of  this  treasure  soon 
convinced  these  gentlemen  of  the  importance  of  the 
27 
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discorery,  and  the  manuscript  passed  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  M.  Michel  to  return  to  France.  How 
those  papers  got  to  England  we  can  not  saj,  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  they  were  taken 
to  London  by  Beaumarchais  himself  when  he 
sought  refuge  there  in  1793,  against  the  conse- 
uences  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
habot  and  Lecointre,  of  haring  sold  arms  to  the 
royalists.” 

A  RrssiaN  SuBUABiyK  Boat. — Another  means  of 
defense  is  also  in  course  of  preparation  (at  Cron- 
stadt)— a  submarine  boat  of  colossal  dimensions,  in 
the  construcUon  of  which  about  two  hundred  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  are  to  be  used.  It  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  toward  completion.  Great  secrecy  is  being 
used  about  this  boat.  We  can,  however,  say  that 
it  is  to  have  engines  worked  by  compress^  air,  to 
have  a  very  strong  beak,  with  provision  for  attach¬ 
ing  large  cylinders  charged  with  powder  to  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  vessels,  to  be  fired  by  electricity.  The 
parties  navigating  the  vessel  will  see  what  they  are 
doing  by  means  of  buH’soyes,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  regulate  the  depth  at  which  they  evrim,  generally 
keeping  quite  close  to  the  surface.  The  emperor 
has  not  only  approved  the  plans,  but  some  months 
since  signed  the  decree  appropriating  about  £27,000 
— say  175,000  silver  roubles— -for  this  monster. — 
Army  and  Xavy  Gazelle. 

•  Bk  0!t  Good  Terms  with  toitb  Pillow. — The  in¬ 
stant  the  head  is  laid  on  the  pillow  is  that  in  which 
conscience  delivers  its  decrees.  If  it  has  conceived 
any  evil  design,  it  is  surrounded  by  thorns.  The 
softest  down  is  hard  under  the  restless  head  of  the 
wicked.  In  order  to  be  happy,  one  must  be  on 
good  terms  with  one’s  pillow,  for  the  nightly  re¬ 
proaches  it  can  make  must  be  heard ;  yet  it  is  never 
so  delicious,  so  tranquil,  as  after  a  day  on  which 
one  has  performed  some  good  act,  or  when  one  is 
conscious  of  having  spent  it  In  some  useful  or  sub¬ 
stantial  emplojrment. 

All  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  bead  of  the  beautiful  Princess  do  Lamballe, 
which  was  cut  off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  during  the  terror  in  1798, 
has  been  removed  by  the  publication  of  a  minute  of 
one  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  Sections,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  head  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  enfant  trouvis,  permission  to  do  so 
having  been  obtained  by  a  certain  Citisen  Jaques. 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  College  have  voted  to 
raise  the  charge  for  instruction  in  the  undergraduate 
department  from  seventy-five  dollars  as  heretofore 
to  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  a  year.  The  prop¬ 
erty  which  now  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
university,  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  libraries,  amounts  to  1 1,627, 468.55. 

A  Severe  CotfrEsnirM.  —  The  Emperor  wishes 
sometimes  to  get  out  of  Mexico,  but  he  can’t ;  he 
as  often  wishes  to  conquer  it,  but  he  can’t;  he 
wishes  to  deliver  Poland,  but  he  can’t ;  on  finding 
which  he  wishes  to  conciliate  Russia  and  unite  with 
her  in  the  East  against  Enp^and,  but  be  can’t ;  be  is 
sincerely  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  burden  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  but  ho  can’t ;  be  wants,  on 
the  other  band,  to  conciliate  the  clergy,  but  ho 
can’t ;  he  wants  to  be  a  despot,  and  wb^  be  finds 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  autocratic  game,  at 
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I  which  he  has  played  since  1862,  he  tries  to  be  lib¬ 
eral,  but  he  can’t ;  he  wants  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  European  powers,  but  he  can’t ;  he  w  ^nts  to 
get  up  political  capital  by  putting  himself  forward  as 
the  champion  of  democracy,  but  he  can’t  How 
have  all  his  projects  ended  and  his  dearly-bought 
glory  ?  At  home  in  moral  and  financial  weakness, 
and  abroad  in  isolation. — French  paper. 

There  are  nineteen  universities  in  Italy,  at  which 
there  are  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  students.  The  cost  of  these  institution-s 
to  the  government  is  about  four  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  number  of 
students  at  Naples  is  about  ten  thousand,  who  listen 
with  enthusiastic  delight  to  thirty  difierent  lectures 
on  philosophy,  all,  however,  teaching  different  theo¬ 
ries. 

A  New  Comet. — Mr.  W.  T,  Lynn,  of  Greenwich, 
in  a  letter  to  a  cotemporary,  says:  ”  It  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  a  comet,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  28th  of  December  last  by  Respighi, 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  earth,  and  will  probably 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  about  February  Ist,  being  then  eigh¬ 
teen  million  miles.  There  appears  a  high  degree  of 
probability  that  it  is  identical  with  a  comet  ol^rved 
in  1810,  and  that  its  period  is,  therefore,  rather  more 
than  fifty-three  years.” 

The  number  of  horse-races  in  Great  Britain  last 
year  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
and  the  number  of  the  horses  entered,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Extraordinary  depressions  in  the  moon's  disc  on 
the  western  limb  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Key,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  British  Astronomical  Society.  It  appears  as  if 
large  sections  had  been  cut  out  of  it.  Is  the  moon 
in  a  state  of  change,  or  have  our  telescopes  increased 
in  power? 

The  milkmen  of  Paris  arc  kept  honest  by  a  well- 
known’practice  of  stopping  their  cans  at  the  city 
tes,  while  an  inspe<^r  examines  their  contents, 
he  finds  any  milk  watered,  he  kicks  over  the  de¬ 
linquent^  can  and  the  contents  run  into  the  gutter. 
Sometimes  so  much  milk  is  spilled  in  this  way  that 
a  stream  half  a  mile  long  is  seen  running  down  the 
gutters. 

The  Good  Qceen. — Qneen  Victoria  had  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  workmen  on  the  Osborne  estate  assem¬ 
bled  at  Christmas,  where  a  Christmas  tree  k>aded 
with  presents  was  arranged.  Assisted  by  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  tjueen  spent  the  afternoon 
in  distributing  the  presents  to  the  children,  consist 
ing  of  wearing  apparel,  books,  toys,  etc..  After 
wards  she  gave  greatcoats,  blankets,  etc.,  to  the  la¬ 
boring  men  and  women.  A  few  days  before,  the 
Queen  dispensed  liberally  to  the  blind  and  paralytic 
in  and  around  London.  The  English  people  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  bestowment  of  charity  daring  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  their  amiable  Queen  is  giv¬ 
ing  strength  and  bMuty  to  the  fashion  by  her  bright 
example.  Her  sad  heart  finds  comfort  in  ihe  relief 
of  sorrow  and  poverty. — Commercial  Adeertiser. 

Mount  Visirvirs  has  recently  been  covered  with 
snow  fVom  the  base  to  the  summit. 
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Utilization  or  Seaweed. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Philoeophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wunsch  read  a  paper  “On  the  Utilization  of  Sea¬ 
weed,’’  illustrated  by  chemical  tables  and  specimens 
of  plants.  He  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the  statistics 
of  “kelp,”  the  production  of  which  is  now  about 
ten  thousand  tons  per  annum,  but  could  be  almost 
indefinitely  increased  if  the  diflSculties  of  climate  in 
the  drying  process  could  be  overcome.  The  supply 
of  seaweed  on  our  shores  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
being  estimated  by  one  authority  at  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  annum  ;  while  the  present  consumption, 
both  for  kelp  and  for  green  manuring,  does  not 
reach  one  million  tons.  The  wrack  cast  up  on  our 
shores  during  the  winter  season,  is  by  far  the  largest 
in  quantity  and  the  most  valuable  in  quality,  and  is 
now  proposed  to  be  saved  and  dried  artificidly  by  a 
contrivance  for  burning  “  wet  fuel,”  by  which  the 
seaweed  itself  is  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
heat  required  for  drying  large  quantities  of  it  at  a 
cheap  rate,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Other  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  for  largely  increasing  the  present 
supply  were  suggested. 

Interxstino  Discovert. — A  London  paper  of  the 
loth  ult.  says:  “During  the  present  week  there 
has  been  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  a  very 
curious  holograph  on  paper  of  the  period,  which  is 
probably  unique,  and  which  contains  a  song  or  mel¬ 
ody  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Bull,  the  reputed 
composer  of  the  National  Anthem.  And  by  the 
way,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  origin 
of  the  words  ‘  God  save  the  King  ’  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  watchword  and  countersign  given  out  in  the 
Lord  Admiral’s  orders  on  the  10th  of  August,  1545, 
*  the  watch  wourde  in  the  nigot  shalbc  thus :  God 
save  King  Henrye  ;  thother  shall  answer :  And  long 
to  reign  over  us.’  Dr.  John  Bull  was  organist  to 
the  Queen’s  Chapel,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  Gresham  College  was  elect¬ 
ed  professor  of  music.  The  paper  in  the  national 
repository  just  discovered,  is  signed  ‘John  Bull.’  It 
assuredly  preserves  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  English  musical  notation,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  highly  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of  music,  as 
well  as  archaeologists  and  antiquaries.” 

Stone  Cofties  tor  Rotaltt.  —  The  Peterhead 
Sentinel  states  that  a  stone  has  been  successfully  cut 
from  the  ('aimgall  Granite  Quarry  at  Peterhead,  ten 
feet  long,  by  about  seven  broad  and  three  and  a  half 
deep :  it  is  to  be  cut  into  a  sarcophagus,  to  rest  on  a 
pedestal.  Two  cysts  are  to  be  cut  for  the  insertion 
of  coffins,  and  lids  left  to  be  cemented  down.  Tlie 
body  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  to  occupy  one 
cyst;  and  we  believe  it  is  the  express  wish  of  her 
Mi^esly  that  her  own  remains  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  other.  The  obtaining  of  this  stone  has  been  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty — one  or  two  fine  blocks 
having  been  rejected  for  flaws.  The  stone  weighs 
above  eighteen  tons,  and  will  at  once  be  dressed  and 
polished. 

The  Trial  or  Bishop  Colenso, — Dr.  Colcnso  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  on  all 
the  nine  chaiges  of  heresy  preferred  RMnst  him,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  his  two  brother  bishops  on 
every  charge.  None  of  them  expressed  any  real 
doubt  either  on  the  construction  of  Dr.  Colenso’s 
meaning  or  the  meaning  of  the  church  fornmle,  and 
their  judgments  were  about  as  much  like  Dr.  Lush- 
ington’s  scrupulously  conscientious  interpretaUon  as 


a  sermon  is  like  an  Act  of  Parliament  Dr.  Colenso 
is  condemned  to  be  depo.sed  from  his  office  as  bishop, 
and  “  to  be  further  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of 
any  divine  office  within  any  part  of  the  metropolitan 
province  of  Capetown,”  unless  he  recant  all  the 
heretical  opinions  cited  from  bis  writings  before  the 
4th  day  of  march  next,  (or  the  16th  day  of  April  in 
Capetown.)  The  bishop’s  agent.  Dr.  Bleeck,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  legality  of  the  judgment,  and  gave 
notice  of  appeal,  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  de¬ 
clined  to  recognize  any  appeal  except  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  required  that  to  be  made 
within  fifteen  days. — London  paper,  January  ZOtk. 

CoMPocsD  Interest.— In  California  any  stipulated 
rate  of  interest  is  lawful,  and  the  current  rates  are 
often  fearful.  In  January,  1861 — not  yet  three 
years  ago  —  Daniel  K.  Vance  borrowed  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  of  Morris  Wise,  payable  on  demand, 
with  compound  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  per  month. 
Not  being  paid.  Wise  sued  it  and  obtained  a  verdict 
a  month  ago  for  the  snug  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million  dollars!  Vance  not  feeling  able  to 
lose  so  much  money.  Wise  concluded  to  strike  off 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  from  the 
amount,  and  only  have  judgment  entered  for  the 
trifle  of  twenty  million  dollars. — California  paper. 

Trade  and  Navioation. — The  annual  statement 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  and  British  possessions  for  the  year  1862 
has  been  issued.  The  total  of  the  real  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  exported  amounted  to  £166,168,1.84,  and 
the  total  of  merchandise  imported  was  £225,716,976. 
The  exports  show  an  increase  of  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  over  that  of  the  year  1861,  and  the  imports 
an  increase  of  eight  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  the 
year  1858  the  exports  were  £139,782,779,  and  the 
imports  £164,583,832. 

Detectite  Piiotogeapht. — Two  soldiers  on  gurrd 
were  recently  found  murdered  in  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  eyes  of  the  murdered  soldiers 
should  immediately  photographed,  in  the  hope  of 
successfully  testing  the  discovery  recently  made, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  result  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  portraits  of  two  soldiers  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  guard  at  the  palace,  on  whose  breasts  were  the 
insignia  of  the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The  murderers 
were  at  once  sought  out  and  arrested. 

El'oenie’s  Wit. — It  Is  beginning  to  be  the  fashion, 
now  that  the  Empress  is  just  showing  the  first  traces 
of  waning  beauty,  to  speak  of  her  Majesty  as  possess¬ 
ing  En  immense  fund  of  wit,  a  mind  of  a  superior 
order  and  of  great  cultivation.  It  has  just  been  di¬ 
vulged  that  her  Miyeaty’s  favorite  poets  arc  Lopez  de 
Vega,  Shakspeare,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Mus¬ 
set.  During  the  skating  parties,  it  happened  that  the 
Empress  fell  more  than  once ;  the  last  day,  having 
fallen  several  times,  a  very  spiritual  bon  mol  is  ma¬ 
liciously  ascribed  to  her.  Rismg,  or  rather  being  as¬ 
sisted  to  rise,  she  exclaimed  good-humoredly,  “  Ah, 
well,  we  must  learn  to  do  everything ;  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  even  to  learn  tofalL”— /’nri*  letter,  in  Neuh  York 
World. 

The  new  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Kameba- 
meha  V.,  is  thirty- three  years  old.  In  1849  be  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  and 
two  years  ago  traveled  through  C^fomia. 
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D18BA8K8  or  Otcrwobked  Men. — Time  vras  when 
the  very  phrase,  disease!  of  overworked  men,  would 
have  b^n  considered  foolish  and  out  of  the  question. 
Now  it  conveys  a  truth  of  national  importance, 
which  the  nation  must  consider.  From  being  a 
comparatively  idle  world,  we  have  of  late  become  an 
insane  world  on  the  subject  of  labor.  So  long  as 
the  muscles  merely  were  employed,  so  long  little 
harm  was  done ;  we  remained  men  ;  now  we  aspire 
to  be  gods,  and  we  pay  the  forfeit  of  our  ambition. 
From  overwork  we  now  get  a  class  of  diseases  the 
most  prolonged,  tiie  most  fatal  The  suns  of  our 
best  men  go  down  at  noon,  and  so  accustomed  are 
we  to  the  phenomenon  that  we  cease  to  regard  it  as 
either  strange  or  out  of  place.  It  is  through  the 
mind,  now,  that  the  body  is  destroyed  by  overwork ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  so  mainly.  The  men  of  intense 
thought — men  of  letters,  men  of  business  who  think 
and  speculate,  men  of  the  state  who  are  ambitious 
to  rule,  these  men  are  sacrifices.  With  them,  the 
brain  has  not  merely  to  act  on  its  own  muscles,  bid¬ 
ding  them  perform  their  necessary  duties,  but  the 
one  brain  must  needs  guide  a  hundred  other  bnuns, 
and  all  the  muscles  thereto  appended.  An  electric 
battery  works  a  single  wire  from  the  city  to  Brighton, 
and  does  its  work  well,  and  goes  on  for  some  months 
before  it  is  dead  or  worn  out  Can  it  do  the  work 
of  a  hundred  wires  T  Oh,  yes  it  can,  but  it  must  have 
more  acid,  must  wear  faster,  and  will  ultimately  die 
sooner.  We  may  protect  the  plates,  make  the  bat¬ 
tery  to  an  extent  self-regenerative  as  the  body  is, 
but  in  the  main  the  waste  is  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  the  wear  is  as  oertidn  as  the  day.  Men  of  let¬ 
ters,  men'of  business  who  do  their  business  through 
other  hands  and  do  great  business,  and  men  immers¬ 
ed  in  politics,  suffer  much  the  same  kind  of  effects 
from  overwork.  They  induce  in  themselves,  usually, 
when  they  suffer  from  this  cause,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  following  maladies;  Cardiac  melancholy,  or 
broken  heart;  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  great 
lots  of  pbospbonu  from  the  body;  diabetes,  con¬ 
sumption,  paralysis,  local  and  general;  apoplexy, 
insanity,  premature  old  age.  They  also  suffer  more 
than  other  men  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  disor¬ 
ders.  They  bear  pain  indifferently,  can  tolerate  no 
lowering  measures,  are  left  long  prostrated  by  sim¬ 
ple  depressing  midadies,  and  acquire  in  some  in¬ 
stances  a  morbid  sensibility  which  is  reflected  in 
every  direction ;  so  that  briskness  in  action  becomes 
irritability ;  and  quiet  seclusion  moroseness.  They 
dislike  themselves  and  feel  that  they  must  be  dislik¬ 
ed,  and  if  they  attempt  to  be  joyous  they  lapse  into 
shame  at  having  dissembled,  and  fall  again  into 
gloom. — Dr.  Richardxm,  ta  Social  Science  Review, 

AsTEnn-uviAit  Inhabitants. — We  have  to  record 
a  sinralar  discovery  just  made  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  which  derives  additional  interest 
from  the  question  about  the  antiquity  of  man, 
whidi  is  still  being  debated  by  geologists  with  great 
ardor.  It  appears  that  some  men  employed  in  a 
stone  quarry  contiguous  to  the  road  which  leads 
from  Caries  to  B^Uargues,  a  few  days  ago  came 
upon  a  natural  cavern,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
burial-place,  from  the  number  of  human  remains 
found  there.  Competent  men  who  have  since  visit¬ 
ed  this  spot  concur  in  the  opinion  that  these  skele¬ 
tons  date  further  back  than  the  visit  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  the  coast  of  France.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  in  their  time  metals  were  still  unknown,  and 
that  they  consequently  lived  in  the  age  of  stone ; 
for  one  of  the  flint  implements  characteristic  of  that 
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age  has  been  found  in  the  same  grotto,  together  with 
certain  small  calcareous  bodies,  like  dislu^  having  a 
hole  in  the  center,  and  bearing  other  marks  of  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity.  These  small  disks  were  made  up 
into  necklaces  like  those  which  are  still  worn  by  the 
South  Sea  savages.  There  is  one  circumstance 
which  is  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  precise 
age  of  these  skeletons,  namely,  that  none  of  the  bonra 
of  the  large  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in 
the  same  grotto.  The  only  bones  which  have  been 
discovered  there  are  those  of  the  fox,  the  rabbit, 
and  two  reptiles  which  still  exist  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  these  bones  were  washed  into  the 
cavern  by  torrents  long  after  these  bodies  were 
buried  there ;  but  they  might  also  have  belonged  to 
animals  that  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  cavern,  and 
by  some  accident  were  afterwards  unable  to  leave  it. 
The  only  organic  relic  that  belongs  to  a  species  not 
existing  in  the  department  is  a  shell  of  the  genus 
Parmacxlla,  hitherto  only  found  in  France,  near  La 
Crau,  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone ;  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  genus  existed  at  a  very  remote 
period  in  the  department  of  the  Herault.  The  ob¬ 
jects  found  in  this  grotto  have  been  preserved  by 
Dr.  Delmas,  who  also  directed.the  researches.— 
GalignanL 

The  camels  imported  for  the  government  six 
years  ago,  and  since  kept  near  the  Tejon  reserva¬ 
tion  on  the  plains,  have  increased  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-seven.  They  are  now  removed  to  Benicia, 
California.  They  can  easily  travel  fifty  miles  a  day, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  more  than  thirty. 
One  of  them  has  carried  four  bales  of  wool  or  cot¬ 
ton. 

I  Queen  Y ictori  a  has  undertaken  visits  of  personal 
inspection  to  the  female  departments  of  the  English 
prisons.  The  Poole  (Englaind)  Herald  has  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement ; 

“  On  Friday  last  her  M^esty  spent  considerable 
time  in  going  over  the  government  prison,  the  mijor 
part  of  whira  is  occupied  by  female  convicts,  and 
the  other  part  by  boy  convicts.  Attached  to  the  fe¬ 
males’  prison  is  a  nursery  for  the  children  bora  of 
convicts  since  their  conviction,  and  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  her  Miqcsty  remained  for  some  little  time. 
On  Monday  the  Uon.  Mrs.  Bruce  drove  to  the  prison 
with  a  present  from  her  Majesty — quite  a  load  of  toys 
for  the  nursery.” 

Lord  Nelson’s  Coxswain. — Mr.  John  Pringle, 
Lord  Nelson’s  coxswain  on  board  the  Victory,  died 
at  Newton  Bushel,  Devon,  on  the  4th,  having  attain¬ 
ed  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  three 
years  on  the  19th  of  May  last  He  had  only  been 
ill  about  a  month.  Prior  to  his  illness,  although  he 
was  rather  infirm,  still  his  mental  faculties  were  un¬ 
impaired,  and  he  used  to  display  those  social  quali¬ 
ties  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  in  early  life. 
On  hiS  birthday  for  several  years  past  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  round  the  town  with  his  wife,  and  the 
respected  couple  were  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  having  been  bora  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  joined  the  royal  navy.  While  in  the 
service  he  took  an  active  part  in  many  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  naval  battles,  and  among  others  those  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar.  He  had  a  pension  granted  him, 
and  at  the  ripe  am  of  ninety-two,  be  married,  and 
his  wife  survives  him.  * 
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